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PREFACE. 



" Geography and JBlementary Science. The best read- 
ing books for higher, standards are those which are 
descriptive and explanatory, . . . and contain a suffi- 
cient amount and variety of interesting matter/' * 

It is told of Dr. Arnold that, when a place new to 
him was mentioned in his hearing, he was uneasy until 
he had gathered facts enough to present a picture, of 
the spot to his mind's eye. The writer has tried, in 
the following lessons, to excite and to gratify this kind 
of curiosity; to give such panoramic views of the 
natural divisions of each of the countries of Europe 
that the learner should be able to construct, roughly, 
the landscape of any tract pointed out on a blank map ; 
a kind of exercise, by the way, which teachers would 
find extremely interesting and useful to their classes. 

The choice of material has proved a serious difficulty 
in treating of a subject where so much offers itself 
while so little can be made use of; and it is a source 
of regret that much matter has been cut out, as interest- 
ing and important as that which appears. The prin- 

* Instructions to Her Majesty's Inspectors^ Circular 212, 1882. 
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ciple the writer has worked on is to treat fully of those 
matters which the traveller and the general reader 
seek to be instnicted upon, and to eschew the "dry 
bones " which commonly represent "Geography " to the 
learner. At the same time, pains have been taken to 
present a faithful and fairly complete picture of the 
physical aspect and the social condition of each of the 
European States. 

A framework of dry bones must be provided, how- 
ever; for the learner cannot follow a description of 
the aspect of a country with any intelligence until 
he knows the relative situations and the names of 
mountain range and river, province and sea-port ; but 
these are facts which should.be learnt from the map, 
and not from the text-book. 

" The situation of the several parts of the earth is 
better learned by one day's conversing with a map than 
by merely reading the description of their situation a 
hundred times over in books of geography." * 

Therefore it is earnestly recommended that teachers 
should cause their classes to answer the questions which 
accompany each map before reading the corresponding 
lessons. By this means the learners will work out for 
themselves a capital outline of the geography of each 
country ; and nothing could be better as a preparation 
for examinations, seeing that three-fourths of the ques- 
tions usually set by examiners are only to be answered 
from map-knowledge. 

These map-exercises make very good home work, or 

♦ Dr. Watts On the Improvement of the Mind, 
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silent class work. The questions should be answered 
in writing from the accompanying map ; then, vivd voce, 
from memory ; and again, after the lessons upon a 
country have been read, the class should be required 
to answer the map-questions on paper, filling in the 
outline with the facts learned from the text — a valuable 
exercise in composition. 

While endeavouring to make clear statements, and 
to use simple language, the writer has not been careful 
to give the sort of "cut-and-dried" explanation of every 
allusion, which leads children to suppose that there is 
nothing more to be learnt. Grown-up people find hints 
of matters of which they know nothing great incentives 
to further reading: it is hoped that these Beaders 
may help to form in the children a taste and desire 
for such profitable reading as of books of travel and 
general history; and, "That is something for you to 
read about by-and-by," is a suggestion from the teacher 
which should bear fruit in the after lives of his pupils. 
Though prepared primarily for elementary schools, 
this little work will probably be found useful in those 
of a higher grade, as furnishing an intelligent ground- 
work for junior pupils, who are afterwards to be pre- 
pared for the Universities* Local, or other public exami- 
nations. 

Many authorities have been laid under contribution, 
and the writer begs to offer her grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the authors whose works she has ventured to 
draw upon for an educational object ; as well as to the 
friends who have favoured her with original letters. 
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In those cases where a single work has been followed, or 
cited more than once in the course of a lesson, the title of 
the work is given in a foot-note ; bnt the writer regrets 
that it is not possible to acknowledge individually the 
very numerous sources from which she has drawn her 
facts. 

For the lessons on the Seasoru, &c., required by the 
present Code, the writer has extended and amplified 
matter prepared for an earlier Beader, seeing that it 
is not possible to treat these difficult subjects in too 
simple language for children who approach them for 
the first time. 

As the examinahle matter bears but a small propor- 
tion to the bulk of the volume, which is largely filled 
with narrative and description, it is suggested that 
teachers should cause their classes to mark the passages 
containing geographical facts on their first reading, 
so that these may be the more readily, afterwards, 
prepared for examination. 

C. M. M. 
Manningham^ 1883. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 

THE SEAS AND SHORES OF EUROPE.* 

The seas which bound Europe are branches of the 
Atlantic, excepting on the north, where the cold 
waters of the Arctic Ocean wash the coasts. The 
Atlantic is a much smaller ocean than the Pacific, but 
it is much more used by the ships which carry on the 
commerce of the world. It lies between the west coasts 
of Europe and Africa, and the east coast of America. 

A curious fact about the Atlantic is the movement 
through its northern basin of a mighty river of warm 
sea-water. This river is larger than all the fresh* 
water rivers of the world together; and, instead of 
having banks of solid earth, it is walled in on either 
side by the ocean. 

It consists of ocean-water which has been heated 
under the burning sun of the tropics : why this heated 
water should flow off as a stream from the regions of 
the equator will be explained further on : here we need 
only say that it keeps distinct — not mingling at all 
with the ocean through which it flows, because warm 

* Some parts of these introdnotory lessons have appeared in an 
earlier number of the series. 

B 



2 THE OOUNTBIES OF EUROPE. 

water does not mix readily with cold. This stream 
flows towards the west, into the Gulf of Mexico, where 
it is shut in for a while under ^ hot tropical sun, and, 
when it comes out through the Strait of Florida, it is 
the broad river of very warm water we have spoken 
of. Because it has come out through a gulf, it is called 
the Qulf Stream, 

Having swept out of the Strait of Florida, the Gulf 
Stream flows nearly as far north as Newfoundland; 
then it crosses the ocean, and one branch of the stream 
coasts Great Britain and Norway. The water loses 
much of its heat as it flows towards the cold north, 
but it is still warm enough when it reaches England 
to keep our harbours from being frozen, and to warm 
the westerly winds which blow from off the sea over 
our own country and the other maritime countries of 
Western Europe. 

Not only this warm stream, but all the waters which 
wash its shores help to make the climate of Europe 
pleasant. Water does not become so hot as dry land 
in summer, nor so cold in winter. Hence the winds 
that blow over seas and become filled with watery 
vapour are cool and pleasant in the summer, and mild 
and moist in the winter. It is plain, then, that if the 
winds which reach a country have come across wide 
waters, that land must have a more pleasant, temperate 
climate than another land which has no sea-breeze to 
cool it during summer heat, or warm it during winter 
cold. 

Look, now, at a map of Europe ; you will find that 
the land is broken into by the ocean in a remarkable 
way ; much more so than in any other continent. The 
Atlantic is an ocean of inland seas that enter into the 
very heart of the land, and most of these are in Europe. 
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To the south, there is the large, blue, beautiful Medi- 
terranean, with the Black Sea and the two small seas 
connected with it — ^the Sea of Marmora and the Sea of 
Azof — the Archipelago, so full of islands that its name 
is given to any sea which contains many islands, and 
the Adriatic. These form a chain of seas, some of 
which are connected by straits. The burning winds 
which blow from the African Desert cross the Mediter- 
ranean and become somewhat cool and moist before 
they reach the pleasant lands of Southern Europe. 
The name of this sea means middle of the earth ; it 
was so called because the ancients, to whom a great 
deal of the world was unknown, thought that the 
Great Sea round which lay all the famous countries of 
the Old World was indeed the middle of the earth. 

Now, look at the west ; see how the Bay of Biscay 
and the English Ohannel, the Irish Sea and the North 
Sea, and the Baltic, with the various straits and " belts " 
which connect them, break into the very middle of the 
continent. Notice how, here, as in the south, these 
inland seas form many peninsulas. In the Mediter- 
ranean there are the Spanish peninsula, Italy, and 
Turkey ; and, in the north, the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and the little northward pointing peninsula of Denmark. 

Even the cold Arctic Ocean serves a kindly purpose ; 
the bitt^ winds which blow from the icy regions 
round the pole are a little less keen than if they had 
eome overland. But what is to be said for Eastern 
Europe ? The whole broad continent of Asia stretches 
between it and the eastern ocean. The consequence is 
what you might expect : the air is bitterly cold and 
dry in the winter, and hot and dry in the summer; 
and never moist and pleasant as are the winds which 
blow towards Europe across the Atlantic. 

B 2 



4 THE OOUNTBIES OF ET7B0PE. 

The Atlantio with its inland seas benefits Europe in 
another way. This continent has, for its size, more land 
bordering on the sea than any other. This long .omw^- 
line is a great advantage, because countries which have 
a seaboard, or coast-line, can trade far and near with 
their ships; and as almost every country in Europe 
has some seaboard, this continent, placed nearly in the 
middle of the land hemisphere, is able to carry on a 
wide commerce with the other continents, east and west. 
The indented seaboard of Europe measures fully 60,000 
miles. 

The countries of Europe have not all an equal share 
in this wide commerce ; those that have much coast- 
line, like Britain, can most readily become great sea- 
faring nations. But, for this purpose, the coast must 
be broken with inlets which make snug harbours for 
the ships; an unbroken coast, like that of much of 
Africa, is of little use. 

Examine the map of Europe to see which countries 
have the longest and most indented coast-lines, and you 
will find that these were at one time, or are now, great 
maritime, or sea-going nations. 

By looking at the map you will see that the Atlantic 
is a highway which carries ships westwards to America, 
or, southwards, to Africa. By rounding the southern 
point of Africa, vessels may make for the south and 
east of Asia. But this, you will see, is a long and 
roundabout way ; if it were not for the little neck of 
land which separates the Mediterranean from the Bed 
Sea, how easy it would be to sail through these two 
seas, and out into the Arabian Sea, and so across to 
India! To make this short passage possible, a won- 
derful piece of work was finished in 1869, — a sea-canal, 
100 miles long, and 26 feet in depth, projected by the 
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famous French engineer, M. de Lesseps. This channel 
is called the Suez Canal, because it cuts through the 
isthmus of Suez; and vessels for India or China or 
for any part of the south or east of Asia now take the 
short and easy route opened by means of this most 
useful canal. 



COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OP EUROPE. 

A OLANCE at the map shows that the countries of 
Europe are very unequal in size. The eastern half of 
the continent is occupied by one huge country which 
reaches from the Arctic on the north to the Black Sea 
on the south, and as far west as the Baltic. Our own 
land extends through only five degrees of latitude, but 
Bussia stretches through thirty degrees from north to 
south. For this reason, various climates prevail in the 
different parts of Bussia : in the north there are wide 
frozen plains upon which the sun never rises for weeks 
during the long Arctic night ; while in the south there 
are warm sunny regions where the vine grows freely. 
This large country is an empire. 

To the north-west of Bussia are the two countries of 
Norway and Sweden, which form a peninsula pointing 
south, and are washed by the sea everywhere except 
where they join Bussia. These two countries form a 
single kingdom. The west of Norway is exposed to 
the strong Atlantic waves ; the ocean reaches into the 
land by many narh)w inlets, called ^orcZs, and countless 
islands fringe th^ coast. These countries, like Bussia, 
stretch beyond the Arctic circle into the frigid zone, 
and have, therefore, long winter nights. 

To the south of Scandinavia is a small peninsula, the 
only one in Europe which points towards the north. 
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With the islands off its eastern coast, it forms the 
kingdom of Denmark. 

The tiny island of Heligoland, which lies off the 
sonth-west coast of the peninsula, belongs to Britain. 

Further to the south-west, upon the North Sea, are 
two small, but busy countries. ' Holland, the most 
northerly of these, lies so low that the people build 
strong embankments to keep the sea from bursting in 
upon their neat, well-kept towns and carefully tended 
fields. 

Belgium, the small country to the south, is so busy, 
so full of towns and people, that the whole country 
looks like one huge city. 

These two countries are kingdoms. 

The next country to the south-west is a republic. 
It is the gay and pleasant land of France, with which 
England had, in old days, many long wars; but English 
people now go there in crowds to see the country, and 
Paris, its beautiful capital. 

The pleasant Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Aldemey, and Sark, belong to England, thoagh they 
all lie off the north coast of France. 

Grossing the English Channel, we come to England, 
which, with Scotland to the north, and Ireland to the 
west, forms the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London, the capital of this kingdom, is the largest and 
richest city in the world ; it does not look so bright 
and gay as Paris, however, because the smoke from 
an enormous number of coal fires makes the buildings 
dingy. 

Forming the south-west comer of Europe is a large 
peninsula, which points southward, and contains the 
countries of Spain and PortugaL The people of these 
countries were at one time a sea-faring race, who 
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explored and oonquered many lands. Spain and 
Portugal are kingdoms. A little bit of tliis large 
peninsula belongs to England — the rocky fortress of 
GiBRALTAB, wbich stands exactly at the opening into 
the Mediterranean. ^ 

The next southern country of Europe is also a 
peninsula, of a curious shape, something like a boot 
with a large island off the toe. This is a beautiful 
land, where grapes and oranges ripen freely, and 
where you might live nearly always in the open air. 
Eome, its capital, was once the greatest city in the 
world, and had vast armies of bi-ave and obedient 
soldiers, who conquered nearly every country known 
in their day, including our own. All this glory has 
long since passed away, but, as a newly-made kingdom, 
there is much hope for the fature of Italy. 

To the south of Sicily are three small islands which 
belong to Britain — Malta, Gozo, and Oomino. Malta 
is the largest and most important of these ; it has a 
delicious climate, and grapes and oranges and other 
southern fruits are grown here, as in Italy. British 
soldiers are stationed here to protect the British 
merchant ships which trade in the Mediterranean. 

The beautiful little country of Switzerland lies, all 
among the mountains, to the north of this peninsula ; 
it is a republic, inhabited by a brave people. Switzer- 
land is sometimes called the playground of Europe 
because crowds of people from other countries go every 
year to keep holiday among its mountains and lakes. 

Separated from Italy by the Adriatic Sea is another 
peninsula pointing south, containing several countries. 
Turkey, one of these, ^is the only European nation 
which is not Christian. Constantinople, its capital, 
stands on a lovely spot upon the Bosporus. 
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The little country of Greece, to the sonth, was, like 
Italy, at one time the greatest country in the world. 
It is pleasant to know that Saint Paul travelled here 
and taught the people, and wrote to the churches in 
some of the towns letters, which we may still read in 
the Bible. Greece is now a kingdom. 

The rather large island of Cyprus, which lies in 
what is called the Levant — that is, the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean — has fallen quite lately into the 
occupation of Great Britain. It is a pleasant island, 
containing many mountains, and large forests of oak 
and walnut trees. Delicious fruits and various kinds 
of com grow on the open plains. 

The centre of Europe is occupied by two large 
empires: to the north-west is Germany, where the 
people of the various provinces and principalities speak 
one language, and have, on the whole, a friendly feeling 
towards eadi other ; and to the south-east is Austria, 
an empire composed of various countries, between the 
inhabitants of which little friendly feeling exists, as 
they speak different languages, and do not belong to 
one race. 



Partn. 

*' Different languages," "one race." These phrases 
make one stop to think. We know that, as a fact, the 
peoples of the various countries of Europe have various 
fashions of speech ; that, cross the channel which divides 
us from France, and you find your English tongue of little 
use ; while the very dogs and horses appear to under- 
stand the " French " which is so hopelessly puzzling to 
you. Journey across France and into Ghermany, and 
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again you are amongst a people who speak an unknown 
tongue, though now and then you catch a word which 
sounds very like English. Follow the Danube out of 
Germany and through Hungary and Boumania, and 
then go south as far as Constantinople, and you pass 
through the midst of nations speaking three or four 
different tongues, each more entirely foreign and 
meaningless to an English ear than either French or 
Grerman. Nor is this difference in speech the only in- 
visible barrier which divides the nations ; the members 
of each nation are, broadly speaking, alike in appear- 
ance, habits, manners, disposition ; while the '' foreigner " 
not only speaks another tongue^ but has other ways 
and other thoughts : that is, there is a sort of family 
relationship between the members of each nation, while 
the neighbouring nations are, after all, only a more 
distant kinsfolk; some are as first cousins, others as 
first cousins once removed, and so on through all the 
degrees of even Scotch kinship. These facts give rise 
to two or three questions. How comes it that the 
nations should be thus '^ split into diversity of tongues " ? 
Again, how is it that the peoples of certain countries, as 
England and Germany on the one hand, France and Italy 
on the other, should be closely allied ; and that all the 
nations of Europe should have a good deal in common 
both in character, type of features, and language ? 

To answer these questions we must go back to 
times, ages ago, of which history gives no account. 
In those remote days there dwelt, in the central high- 
lands of Asia, north of the Himalaya mountains, a 
people who called themselves Aryans. Their very 
name gives us some insight into their way of life; 
for the root Ar means to plough (as we still have it 
in arable), and the -Aryans were people who ploughed 
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the land and raised crops ; unlike the Turanians who 
surrounded them, and who were a wandering shepherd 
people ; their name, Tura, denoting the swiftness of a 
horseman. 

Comparing themselves with these neighbours of theirs, 
the Aryans saw some reason for pride ; for presently 
we find Aryan used as a title of honour, in the sense of 
noble, or of good family. And no doubt they had reason 
to think well of themselves : they held land and ploughed 
it, built houses, made roads; built ships, knew how to 
weave and to sew ; kept cows, horses, sheep, and dogs ; 
knew how to procure iron and how to forge it, and 
went about their woods armed with iron hatchets. 
They had wives, and relations by blood and by mar- 
riage ; they had kings and leaders, laws and customs ; 
and they worshipped a Divine Being. Thus they were 
a civilised people while they still dwelt in their moun- 
tain home. How can we know so much about people 
and times of which not even a tradition remains ? In 
a marvellous way — not unlike the putting together of 
the pieces of a puzzle — ^whioh we shall try to explain 
by-and-by ; in the meantime, to go on with the story of 
these Aryans : 

Perhaps they were cramped for room in the old 
country ; perhaps they were enterprising, and thought 
they could do great things in a new land ; at any rate, 
whole tribes of these ancient people migrated, or emi- 
grated, from time to time, very much as shiploads of 
Britons do every year to this day — carrying with them 
their cattle and household stufif, their wives and their 
children. 

Two great tribes, the old Hindoos and the Persians, 
crossed the Himalaya mountains, and formed new 
homes on the banks of the Ganges and Indus, from 
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whence they soon spread over Hindostan, Persia, &c. ; 
but with these we have no concern just now. 

The rest of the Aryan tribes travelled westward, into 
Europe ; some making their way to the north of the 
Caspian Sea, others crossing the Caucasus mountains. 

Probably they found the great central plain thinly 
peopled already by a short, yellow-skinned race, with 
high cheek-bones, and little black eyes set far apart, 
like the Chinese — a Mongol race, which at some far 
date had worked their way hither from the east of 
Asia. These the Aryans seem to have thrust somehow 
out of their way, to the cold Arctic coasts, for instance, 
where their descendants still dwell, and are known as 
Lapps. 

Do not suppose, however, that all the Aryan tribes 
descended upon Europe at once. First came the JTeZto, 
who made their way to the west, and spread themselves 
over a good deal of Germany, Italy, Spain, Gaul (France), 
and the British Isles. How many centuries elapsed 
between their ^coming and that of the next tribes we 
have no means Of knowing ; but, in the meantime^ the 
Aryan tribes at home appear to have been increasing 
in valour, discipline, and obedience, while the Kelts in 
their western settlements became more and more self- 
willed and undisciplined. 

We know nothing of the coming of the Italic tribes, 
who arrived next, but they drove the Kelts out of their 
settlements in Italy ; and we know how, in course of 
time, the Boman armies subdued Western Europe, con- 
quering the Kelts even in Britain, their last stronghold. 
To this day the languages of France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and some scattered provinces, are all derived 
from the Latin speech of those Boman soldiers, and are 
therefore called Bomance languages. 
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About the same time another Aryan people, equally 
warlike, settled in the peninsula of Greece ; these were 
the Orecian tribes. 

But the best of the Aryan stock was yet to appear in 
the Teutons, or Germanic tribes, who, in their turn, 
spread themselves over Central Europe, taking up their 
abode chiefly in Germany and Scandinavia, and going 
forth from thence, conquering and to conquer, until the 
very name of these "hardy Norsemen " became a terror to 
the feeble Italic tribes, who at the same time pretended 
to look upon them as "northern barbarians." We 
know how as Saxons, Danes, and Normans, they took 
possession of Britain, driving the Kelts into the wild 
west — ^into Wales and Cornwall, into Ireland, the 
Scotch Highlands, and Brittany in the north-west 
comer of France. At the present time, languages 
belonging to the German family are spoken in Britain, 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Holland, the greater 
part of Belgium, Germany, and much of Austria. 

It would seem, however, as if the old stock were 
wearing out ; the last Aryan settlers were the Slavo- 
nians, who spread themselves over Bussia, Bohemia, 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, &c. : and these were so 
much a feebler race than their predecessors, that their 
very name, shvea, came to be applied to bond-servants. 
You see now how it is that there is a certain bond of 
race between nearly all the peoples of Europe, seeing 
that they are descended from a common Aryan stock ; 
while between the various nations which are of Teu- 
tonic, Slavonic, or Keltic descent, there is a far closer 
bond, shown by much similarity both in language and 
character. 

All that we have said about the condition of the 
Aryan people and their successive migrations has been 
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found out in a most curious way. The languages of 
Germany, Italy, Bussia, India, and Persia, different as 
they are, have a few words in common — the names of 
near relatives, words belonging to a house, a cow, a ship, 
a plough, &o. These words have been collected and 
carefally compated, and it is quite plain that they were 
spoken in the original home of all these peoples ; it is 
plain, too, that where there were names for a house, a 
ship, a plough, the use of these things must have been 
understood ; and so, as we have said, the Aryans must 
have been in a civilised state before their tribes began 
to emigrate. 

Long after the last of the Aryan settlements had 
taken place, another race arrived in Europe : the Turks, 
tribes of the ancient Turanians, came upon swift horses 
and settled themselves in the Balkan Peninsula, and in 
one or two other provinces of Europe. 

The peoples of Europe are Christian, with the excep- 
tion of the heathen Samoiedes and Lapps on the Arctic 
coasts, and of nearly five and a half millions of Jews, 
and four millions of Mahommedans. The Christians 
belong to the Boman Catholic church in the Italic 
countries whose speech is a form of the Latin tongue, 
as France, Spain, Italy. The Greek Church is the 
church of the Slavonic peoples : while the Teutonic or 
Germanic peoples are usually members of the Protestant 
Church. Education is most general amongst the Teu- 
tonic peoples, and least so among the Slavs of Bussia, 
where only about twelve in every hundred can read or 
write. 

In point of rank, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Austria, and Bussia stand first as the • " five great 
powers ; " Italy, Spain, and Sweden rank second ; in the 
third rank are Turkey, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
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and Portugal. With the exception of France, the 
republics of Europe are the states of least importance ; 
they are Switzerland, 'and the little states of San 
Marino in Italy, and Andorra in the Pyrenees. 



PLAINS AND MOUNTAINS OP EUROPE. 

By looking at the map of Europe we may learn a good 
deal about the appearance of the countries in it. We 
see which are mountainous, and therefore likely to be 
beautiful, and whether there are lakes among the 
mountains to add to their beauty. We see which are 
the dull, level lands or plains, and if there are lakes in 
these flat plains. We learn in what part of Europe the 
mountains lie, and in what directions the various chains 
run. 

The direction of the mountain chains is one of the 
first things that persons who understand geography 
notice when they examine a map, because the climate 
of a country may be a good deal affected by the posi- 
tion of its mountains. These may stand like a huge 
sheltering wall, to shield the land from the icy north 
wind, the bitter east, or the burning south; or, while 
they rise as a barrier against all pleasant, moisture- 
laden winds, may leave the land exposed to the biting 
blasts off frozen plains. Then, again, the mountains 
rear their heads so high among the clouds that they 
cause the watery vapour of which these are composed 
to drop in frequent showers; so that a mountainous 
country has generally a good deal of rain, excepting in 
dry, hot lands, where clouds seldom gather. 

We must consider one more fact about mountains. 
Trace the river lines upon a ;map to the spot where 
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they begin, and you will find that rivers generally 
have their sources in monntains. Also, you will notice 
that several rivers rise in the same range of monntains, 
and flow in the same general direction until they reach 
the sea. Look again, and you may see that other 
rivers rise in these same mountains, and flow in quite 
an opposite direction, perhaps to empty their waters 
into another sea. The reason of this is easy to under- 
stand. Bivers flow downwards. Try to imagine a 
river rising in land as flat as a table and flowing 
towards a distant sea, always over quite flat land. 
You cannot. The water would cease to flow, and 
would spread into stagnant ponds. A river can only 
flow so long as it finds some little slope in the land 
down which it can run. If the slope be great, the 
river rushes along with a headlong course, like a hoop 
trundled down a hill ; the more level the land is, the 
slower is the current of the rivers, and very sluggish 
are the streams which creep over wide plains. Know- 
ing that every river must run down a slope, a glance 
at the map will show in what direction the land slopes 
— to the west here, to the north there; in whatever 
direction a river runs from its source to the sea, the 
general slope of the land must be in that direction. 

Notice, in the second place, that it is not upon one 
side only of a mountain that rain falls and springs rise. 
If some streams have their sources on the] southern 
slope, we may generally be sure that others will rise 
on the northern slope. Now as the streams which rise 
on the north side cannot possibly flow up the mountains 
to unite with those which rise on the south side, they 
must flow down and make for themselves courses in 
the opposite direction, perhaps towards a far-distant 
sea. Thus the mountain's ridge divides the streams 
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which rise upon one slope from those which rise upon 
the other; and, in this way, mountains often form a 
water-parting: that is, a division or parting between 
streams which flow in contrary directions. As the 
direction in which the rivers flow depends thus upon 
the position of the mountains and the direction of the 
slope, and as vessels trade upon the rivers, and towns 
grow up upon their banks, we have here a second 
reason why the direction of its mountain chains is an 
important f&ct in the geography of a continent. 



Part II. 

Turning now to the map of Europe, we notice that 
the three southern peninsulas are well covered with 
mountains, while they are marked thickest in Switzer- 
land, the beautiful little country lying to the north of 
Italy. In fact, the Swiss mountains seem to be the 
centre of those in the south-west of Europe, and several 
ranges branch from them into France, Germany, and 
Austria, as well as into the three peninsulas. 

Hungary, a country which forms part of Austria, 
has a chain of mountains, the Carpathians, curving 
round its eastern side. 

There is also a range, quite away from the rest, 
stretching from the north to the south of Scandinavia. 
These are the Scandinavian Mountains. 

All the rest of Europe is very flat, and forms a great 
plain which takes in the whole of i^ussia, as well as 
the countries to the south of the Baltic Sea and the 
German Ocean. Nearly half of Russia is covered with 
immense forests, some of them much larger than all 
the British Isles put together. 
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Holland, where tlie sea is kept out by embankments, 
is one of the lowest parts of the great plain. The other 
very low part is at the south-east end, round the Caspian 
Sea ; here, a high wind drives the sea-waters over the 
land; and not only the waters, but the vessels upon 
them are at times driven upon shore. 

In the north of this plain, in Bussia, are Ladoga and 
Onega^ the two largest lakes in Europe. Lakes are 
common in mountain valleys, but sometimes, as here, 
they fill up the lowest parts of a plain. 

The long range of Scandinavian Mountains runs close 
to the Atlantic coast ; the sea rushes in between these 
mountains and fills the narrow valleys, which are then 
called fiords. The summits of this range are, in the 
north, covered with perpetual snow and ice, but the 
sides are clothed with great forests of pine ; indeed, 
these pine forests cover more than three-quarters of the 
peninsula. There are several large lakes in Sweden, 
Wener and Wetter being the largest. 

The Alps, the highest and grandest of all the moun- 
tain ranges of Europe, nearly fill up the little country 
of Switzerland ; whichever way you look, their snowy 
summits rise, range behind range, further than the eye 
can follow. We can only get into Italy from Switzerland 
by crossing a chain of these high Alps, and several 
passes lead from the one country to the other, as the 
Spliigen Pass, the Simplon Pass, and others. Mont 
Blanc, the highest point in the Alps, is also the highest 
mountain in Europe ; it falls within the boundary line 
of France, and is 15,781 feet in height. Many lovely 
lakes fill up the Alpine valleys; of these Geneva is 
the largest. 

Beginning at the Col di Tenda, behind Nice, the 
Alps proper run northward on the whole to Mont 
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Blanc, whence they turn eastward, the ranges becoming 
more numerous, though not so high ; the most northerly 
range, called the Noric Alps, reaches almost to Vienna ; 
the Julian Alps reach to the Adriatic ; while the Dinaric 
Alps extend into the Balkan peninsula. The highest 
summits are in the range known as the Pennine Alps — 
Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, and Mont Cervin, or, as it is 
called in German, the Matterhom. This last mountain, 
which it was long held impossible to climb, was 
ascended for the first time in 1864, with the loss of four 
lives out of the party of seven who attempted it. The 
top of Mont Blanc (White Mountain) is a ridge 
sloping slightly on both sides like the roof of a house. 
Many deep defiles or passes lead across the Alps, of 
which four are now furnished with rail^^ys. 

The Apennine chain, which is a spur of the Alps, 
runs through Central Italy from north to south, reach- 
ing into the heel of the boot, and down into the toe, and 
under the water, and out again into Sicily. Cleared of 
its natural wood, and scorched by the southern sun, 
this ridge is dreary and barren, like a long wall, broken 
by but few great peaks. 

This range contains two volcanoes, Vesuvius in Italy, 
and Etna in Sicily. These mountains do not always 
emit fire, but at times strange rumblings are heard from 
within them, and smoke and flame may be seen rising 
from an opening at the top called the crater. Then 
streams of lava pour down the sides of the mountain, 
and showers of ashes are shot up into the air and fall 
upon the plain below. Eighteen centuries ago, the two 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which stood at the 
foot of Vesuvius, were buried, the one under ashes, and 
the other under lava. 

The Alpine lakes, visited for their scenery, lie far 
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below the smnmits even of the passes. The chief lakes 
on the north side are Geneva, in the conrse of the 
Bhone ; Constance, in that of the Bhine ; Neufch&tel, 
Lucerne, and Zurich, in the courses of tributaries to 
the Bhine ; the famous lakes on the south side are all 
on tributaries to the Po; the principal are Garda, 
Maggiore, and Como. The average height of the snow 
line on the Alps is about 8000 feet. Of their glaciers 
and avalanches we shall speak elsewhere. 

A mass of lesser highlands and plateaus extends 
northwards from the Alps over central Europe. The 
first of these outliers is the long limestone range of 
the Jura, with its great pine forests. Beyond these, 
bordering the Bhone Valley, are the Schwarzwald, or 
Black Forest, and, farthest north of the Central 
European heights, the Harz Mountains : turning east- 
ward, we come to the forest-clad and metal-bearing 
mountains of Germany — the Erz Gerhirge, Fichtel 
Oebirgef Biesen Gehirge, &c., while the whole of South 
Germany is high plateau land, enclosed by these 
heights. West of the Bhone Valley are the mountains 
of France ; the long range of the Cevermes, the Vosges, 
the Ardennes, an undulating plateau covered with 
forests of beech and oak, and the volcanic cones of 
Auvergne. 

The Balkan Peninsula is full of mountains, the 
valleys between which are often only deep dark 
gorges. The Balkan range, which runs through the 
middle of the country from west to east, is sometimes 
called the back-bone of Turkey. The mountains which 
give shape to Greece are known as the Pindus range. 

Spain is another mountainous peninsula. The 
Pyrenees Mountains separate it from France on the 
north, and several ranges cross the country from east 

2 
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to west. All the centre of Spain, that is, nearly half 
the peninsula, is a high table-land, where all green 
things are parched up in summer for want of rain. 

Both the Carpathians and the various mountain 
ranges of Germany are rich in mineral treasures, and 
many men are employed in the mines. Gold and 
silver, quicksilver, copper, lead, and iron are found in 
these rich mountains. 



RIVERS OF EUROPE. 



The map of Europe shows many river lines, for the 
whole continent is well watered. 

The frozen plains of Northern Russia have, plainly, 
a northward slope, because the river Dwina flows in 
that direction into the White Sea. During the short, 
hot summer of these regions, Archangel, which stands 
at the mouth of the Dwina, is the great seaport of the 
north ; but for more than half the year no ships can 
sail in those frost-bound seas. 

Look, now, at the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
mountains which form the waterparting of the country 
run from north to south, so the land has an eastern 
and a western slope, down each of which the rivers 
flow. As the mountains run close to the sea on the 
western side, the rivers have very short courses, and 
are, for the most part, mountain torrents hurrying to 
the ocean. The Swedish rivers have a rather longer 
slope to run down, but as they only cross the country 
from the mountains to the Baltic Sea, where they 
empty themselves, none of these are large or important 
rivers. 

The central plain of Europe, which lies along the 
southern coasts of the Baltic and North Seas, has a 
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nortliward slope, for four or five large rivers empty 
themselves into these seas after a northward course. 
The Vistula and the Oder flow into the Baltic, which, 
with its rivers, is closed to traffic by ice for from three 
to five months every winter ; the Elbe, one of the most 
important water-ways of Central Europe, flows into the 
North Sea; and further west, the Khine, coming out of 
Holland, enters this same sea. The Bhine is a wide, 
and, in its earlier course, a rapid river, which has its 
sources in the high Alps. It is more beautiful than 
any other river in Europe. Most of its course is in 
Germany, and the Germans love it well. The Bhine 
gives uninterrupted water-way from its delta, in 
Holland, to the borders of Switzerland. 

The Seine, which is spanned by beautiful bridges 
and has the fair city of Paris on its banks, is another 
northward flowing river which empties itself into the 
English ChanneL 

Our own Thames, upon which London stands, flows 
down a slight eastward slope from the Ootswold Hills 
to the North Sea. Though much smaller than many 
of the rivers of the Continent, it is as famous as any 
for its great city, and for all the ships upon its waters. 
It has a wide mouth, into which the tide wave of the 
sea rushes. This kind of river mouth is called an 
eatiwry, ''While the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
and the Caspian may be called tideless seas, and the 
rivers which drain to them have therefore no estuary, 
those which lead directly to the open Atlantic have not 
only an estuary, but an upward flow of their waters at 
the river mouth twice in the day, which will bear the 
approaching vessels with it into the land. For this 
reason it is that upon the river mouths of Western 
Europe have been formed some of the greatest com- 
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mercial cities in the world, as London, Botterdam, 
Hamburg, Liverpool, Bordeaux, Nantes, Oporto, and 
Lisbon." 

Now we come to the westward slope of the Conti- 
nent, which we can easily discern, as half a dozen 
rivers in France and Spain flow in a westerly direc- 
tion. 

Flowing into the Bay of Biscay is the Loire, a large 
French river which often overflows its banks, to the 
great distress of the people whose houses and crops are 
thus destroyed. 

Further south, the Gironde also opens into the Bay 
of Biscay. This is an estuary into which two French 
rivers, the Garonne and the Dordogne, flow. The Seine, 
the Loire, and the Garonne are the great rivere of 
France, the channels of its commerce and the centres 
of its industries. 

The chief rivers of Spain, the Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir, flow down a westward 
slope towards the Atlantic, into which they empty 
themselves. Each of these rivers has its course 
between two of the mountain chains which cross the 
country. The Spanish rivers are of little value to 
commerce except at their mouths. 

The Ebro, the narrowest and shallowest of all 
Spanish rivers, enters the Mediterranean after a course 
down an eastward slope. 

When we reach the southern shores of Europe, we 
expect the land to slope and the rivers to flow south- 
ward, as the land usually slopes towards the sea. This 
is the case with the Khone, which rises among the snows 
of the great St. Gothard, flows through " Geneva's blue 
waters," makes a few turns upon entering France, and 
then flows southward with a wonderfully straight and 
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rapid conrse to the Mediterranean, where it empties 
itself. Bising at so great a height, this river has a 
very rapid current : it tears up the ground in its hasty 
course, and brings with it much earth and stones, 
which it lays down at its mouth. The Bhone is the 
most rapid and wild of European rivers, subject to 
devastating floods, and of little value for navigation 
above its delta. 

The direction of the mountains which fill the two 
peninsulas of Italy and the Balkan prevents the rivers 
from having a southern course, wherefore we find 
that the Po and the Danube both flow down eastward 
slopes. 

The Fo, rising, like the Bhone, in the Alps, is also 
a very rapid river which flows across Northern Italy 
and into the Adriatic, and affords natural highways to 
the fertile plain of Lombardy. As both the Fo and its 
tributaries rise in high mountains, they tear along so 
fast that they bring much earth with them; so this 
river, also, has made a delta which stretches more than 
ten miles into the sea. 

The wide and beautiful " blue Danube " flows into 
the Black Sea. You will see on the map that at one 
part of its course, near where it first forms the boundary 
between Boumania and Bulgaria, the mountains on 
either side of the river nearly meet. The narrowest 
part of this ravine is called the Iron Gate, where the 
river flows through a deep and narrow gorge more 
than a mile in length. The Danube is the second of 
European rivers, and forms, with its navigable tribu- 
taries, the great highway between Central Europe 
and the East. So iinportant is the navigation of the 
Danube, that it was placed, in 1856, under the control 
of a Oommission appointed by the European powers. 
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The Sulina mouth of the delta is kept navigable by 
means of two long dams, and even the rapids of the 
"Iron Gate" have been rendered passable for large 
vessels. Several thousands of vessels navigate the 
Danube, carrying out immense quantities of grain from 
the lands drained by its branches. It is closed by ice 
in severe winters. 

No mountains divert the» courses of the slow rivers 
which flow through the flat steppes of Southern 
Eussia ; therefore these, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and 
the Don, creep down a slight southern slope to the 
Black Sea. So also does the Volga, which i& the largest 
of all the rivers of Europe, and flows into the Caspian 
Sea, of which it is the great feeder. It is a slow, full 
river, which has never been near a mountain in all its 
course, and which never reaches the real sea ; for the 
Caspian, though called a sea, is only a salt-water lake, 
as it does not open into the ocean. The long tributa- 
ries of the Volga reach out through the corn-lands of 
Bussia, to the mines of the Ural, and the salt.-yielding 
plains round the Caspian, and it forms the great natural 
highway of commerce of the vast Bussian lowland: 
canals &om it are carried to meet the White, the Baltic, 
and the Black Seas. 

Questions on the Map of Europe. 

1. What ocean washes the northern coasts of Europe ? What sea 
breaks into the land ? Name any islands in this ocean. Any capes 
upon it. 

2. Name the five arms of the Atlantic which wash western 
Europe. What straits connect the North Sea with the English 
Channel, and with the Baltic Sea ? 

3. What islands are included in the ** British Isles " ? Name any 
other large European islands in the Atlantic. 
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4. Name two peninsulas of northern Europe. In what direction 
does each point ? 

5. Name the countries of Europe, — northern, central, southern. 

6. Name the three large peninsulas of southern Europe. Which 
has a large island off its point ? Which has a smaller peninsula 
attached to it at the south ? 

7. Name five large islands in the Mediterranean. Name any 
groups of islands in this sea. How is the Mediterranean entered ? 
What lands form its southern and eastern shores ? 

8. What three seas form a chain, connected by straits with each 
other and with the Mediterranean ? Name any of these straits. 
What small peninsula is within the Black Sea ? Name any other 
sea or golfs which are arms of the Mediterranean. 

9. What six countries of Europe have coasts on the Mediter- 
ranean? 

10. What countries are washed by the Bay of Biscay ? By the 
North Bea ? By the Baltic ? By the Arctic Ocean ? 

11. Name the countries of Europe which are the most broken 
into by the sea, and which have, for their size, the longest sea- 
board. 

12. Which are the mountainous countries of Europe ? 

13. Into which five countries do the chains of the Alps extend ? 
Mountain ranges more or less connected with the Alps, partly 
surround Hungary, cross the Balkan peninsula from west to east, 
run down the length of Italy, and enter France and Germany : 
give the names of any of these ranges. 

14. What mountains divide France from Spain ? 

15. Where are the Scandinavian mountains ? 

16. What mountains divide Europe from Asia on the east ? On 
the south ? 

17. Name three rivers that flow into the Baltic. 

18. Three that enter the North Sea. 

19. The river on which Paris stands. 

20. Two rivers which flow into the Bay of Biscay. 

21. The two largest rivers which flow through Spain and 
PortugaL Two rivers of Spain, not in Portugal. 

22. A French river which flows into the Mediterranean. 

23. An Italian river which flows into the Adriatic. 

24. A large river which enters the Black Sea from Turkey. 

25. Two large rivers which flow into the Caspian. 
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26. Through what oottDtries does the Danube flow? The 
Rhine? TheBhone? 

27. In what oountries are the Po, the Thames, the Elbe, the 
Volga, the Seine, the Dwina, the Don, the Loire ? 

28. How does Europe lie with regard to the other continents ? 
Between what parallels does it extend ? What other continents lie 
partly within the same parallels ? 
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FRANCE. 

La belle France is often viewed with some disappoint- 
ment and even disgust by the English tourist. He 
expects to meet with scenery at least as varied as, and 
on a grander scale than, that he has left behind. 
His first experience of foreign travel is, commonly, 
the journey to Paris. If he go by Calais or Boulogne 
through Ficardy and lie de France, the landscape offers 
little to break the weariness of th6 journey. He is 
carried through never-ending dreary fields, or rather 
cultivated patches, for there are no hedges to divide 
the country into fields ; here is none of the pleasant 
dip and swell to which we are accustomed in English 
landscape; no noble groups of trees repose the eye; 
only stiff lines of poplars cast their scanty shadow 
upon the parched earth, glaring under a hot sun. He 
crosses the country by Troyes to Basle ; the landscape 
is as monotonous as before. There is cultivation every- 
where, but beauty of scenery — or even the pleasing 
variety afforded' by hedgerows, and villages clustering 
among clumps of trees — he looks for in vain. He 
journeys southwards by Lyons; here is variety 
indeed, but it is that of ever increasing drought and 
glare. 

" La belle France / It is well they think so," says the 
Englishman, with a pleasant recollection of picturesque 
spots at home. But the fact is, the Frenchman does 
not care a great deal about mere beauty of landscape. 
A land is beautiful to him in proportion as it is fertile 
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and well cultivated ; and France is well watered, has 
but few considerable wastes for its size, has a fertile 
soil, and a glowing sun to ripen her com and her grapes ; 
and has also a most diligent and careful peasantry to 
whom the land is parcelled out in plots which are 
largely cultivated by hand husbandry. The yield of 
the land is astonishing; and so pleasantly varied is 
the climate throughout the length of the country from 
north to south, that, while apples and cherries and the 
hardier fruits of England thrive in the north, the fig, 
mulberry, and olive ripen in the sunny south. So 
favourable is the climate, that what would be tracts of 
poor, barren, waste land in England, are here laid out 
in vineyards, and are the most valuable spots in the 
country. 

Then, France has a wide sea-board, opening upon 
three several seas, to favour her foreign commerce. 
She is crossed by noble rivers, which bear her 
produce to the seas; and the flat character of the 
country between one river valley and another has been 
favourable to the construction of many canals whereby 
the rivers are connected. She has, also, valuable 
minerals — coal, iron, lead, silver, copper. The coal is 
not of a very good quality, and many of the forty-six 
coal-fields of France are small, and hardly worth the 
expense of working : but there are still many extensive 
forests in the country, the haunts of the wolf and the 
roebuck, and wood is largely used for fuel. 

So much for the Frenchman's view of la helle France 
— a beautifal, because a rich and fertile country. But 
picturesque beauty is not wanting: the banks of its 
noble rivers are very pleasing, especially those of the 
Seine, the finest river of France; the Ehone, too, is 
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much admired, and by some persons is preferred even 
to the Ehine, because it offers more extended prospects ; 
while the Loire, below Tours, affords some delightfal 
rivejr scenery. The wild and rugged coasts of western 
Brittany are not unlike the opposite coasts of Cornwall ; 
indeed, the whole of Brittany is mountainous and 
interesting. 

The long line of the Cevennes and C6te d'Or moun- 
tains, which form the western limit of the Ehone basin, 
breaks the monotony of the central plain. The average 
height of the Cevennes is between two and three 
thousand feet : they yield much iron. 

To the west of these are the volcanic mountains of 
Auvergne, which cover a strange and desolate region 
forty or fifty miles in length, and about half that 
breadth, upon which there are some three hundred 
cones of extinct volcanoes. Wide fields covered with 
waving streams of hardened lava, desolate tracts of 
ashes, naked cones, and dome-shaped mountains desti- 
tute of vegetation, and rising several thousand feet 
above the plain, are some of the evidences of now extinct 
volcanic fire which are spread over the mountain 
region of Auvergne. The summits of the mountains 
have often deep, yawning craters, and their sides are 
broken by frightful channels and deep gorges. 
Amongst the highest points are Mont Dore and Puy 
de D6me. 

To the north-east, are the wooded heights of Ar- 
dennes, and the vine-covered slopes of the Yosges 
mountains, which form part of the beautiful scenery 
on the left bank of the Khine valley. The Vosges yield 
iron, some silver, lead, antimony, and copper. The long 
range of the smooth and rounded Jura mountains forms 
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the boundary between France and Switzerland. Fur- 
ther south, in Dauphin^, we come upon real mountain 
scenery, with all the wild magnificence of snow-capped 
peak and glacier, for here we are among the Alps, and 
Mont Blanc itself is in French territory. The ranges 
which divide France from Italy are the Maritime and 
Gottian Alps. Perhaps, however, the most beautiful 
spots in France are to be found in the provinces which 
border on the Pyrenees. 

Thus it will be seen, that while France is, on the 
whole, a flat or slightly undulating country, the pro- 
vinces which border on its mountain boundaries have 
as lovely or as grand scenery as any in Europe. The 
most remarkable wastes in the country are the Landes^ 
wide, desolate plains and hills of sand, with heaths and 
marshes, and salt lagoons, which skirt the western 
coast from the mouth of the Garonne to the Pyrenees. 
These sandy wastes are gradually creeping further and 
further in upon the land, though here and there 
meadows, and even cultivated fields, have been re- 
claimed. Pine forests skirt the coast. 

Many flat and dreary districts are made interesting 
by the presence of fine old churches, or other remains 
of antiquity. France abounds in most beautiful Gothic 
churches, the cathedrals of Chartres, Bourges, Eheims, 
Troyes, Amiens, Beauvais, Abbeville, and Bouen being 
especially famous. The cathedrals of France are 
generally far larger than those of England, and are 
much higher in proportion to their width; but, 
curiously, nearly all of them are unfinished. One wants 
a nave, another its towers, a third its front, and so on. 
Their windows, of rich old painted glass, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, especially the great rose or wheel 
windows, which are more numerous and larger than in 
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England, and add greatly to the beauty of these French 
ohurches. 

After Paris, the finest cities are Lyons, Bonen, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Nantes, all manufacturing 
and commercial towns, with fine buildings. 

The smaller towns have all certain features in 
common. There is the formal walk, planted with 
stunted trees, gay on Sundays and f§te days with the 
townfolk in their holiday dresses, for this public pro- 
menade is the only walk they frequent. Every town 
is surrounded by walls or barriers. The streets of the 
country towns are often narrow, with no pavement at 
the sides, and an open gutter in the middle. Every- 
where there are barracks, and you are struck by the 
number of soldiers you meet in the streets. There is 
always in the middle of the town an open space, or 
square, on one side of which you see a huge white- 
washed building, containing the various government 
offices, with a sentinel stationed before it. In all the 
larger towns there are museums of natural history and 
of pictures, and free public libraries. 



NORMANDY AND NORTHERN FRANCE. 

Decidedly the pleasantest way to enter France is by 
Havre or Dieppe and up the lovely valley of the Seine, 
a route lying for the most part in Normandy, which 
includes the whole of the peninsula of Cotentin and 
stretches eastward far beyond the right bank of the 
Seine. 

The aspect of the country is familiar to the English- 
man who will compare it with the western counties in 
the Severn Valley, or with Kent. Here, too, is a broad 
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river with lesser streams, whose valleys are filled with 
glowing orchards of the familiar apple and cherry, pear 
and plum. Here are gentle hills clothed with waving 
com to the very top, and hedgerows, and cornfields 
with so many fruit-trees dotted about in them that 
they look like orchards, and broad pastures where the 
cattle feed, from whose milk is made the Nonuandy 
butter so largely exported to England. There are 
pleasant villages nestling among fruit-trees ; and there 
are castles or ancient . churches crowning the hill- 
tops, not confined to the towns, but scattered over 
the country, so that every other village has some such 
monument of early days to be proud of. Even the 
white chalk cliffs of Albion are not wanting to complete 
the resemblance; and everywhere there is quite an 
English aspect of greenness, and fertility, and careful 
cultivation. 

In this pleasant land we recognise the home of the 
doughty warriors who came with William to conquer 
England on the field of Senlac, after which battle, it 
followed that a line of Norman kings ruled in England 
who portioned out much of the country amongst their 
knights ; and as these held castles and lands in Normandj 
also, there was frequent coming and going between the 
two countries. Normandy was held as a fief of the 
English crown for nearly a century and a half (1066 
to 1204), and the English history of that period takes 
us constantly into Normandy, to some one of the now 
ruined feudal castles or abbeys in which Normandy 
abounds, or to the streets of the quaint, picturesque, 
dignified old towns which painters delight in. Here 
is the castle of Falaise, a seat of the Dukes of 
Normandy, and the birth-place of William the Con- 
queror; it stands on a rise at the extremity of the 

D 
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rather dull town of Falaise, and from its ruined keep 
you look down on the vaUey of a small stream, still 
crowded with tanneries and windmills, as it probably 
was when Arlette, the daughter of a tanner, became 
mother to the first of a line of kings. 

In the bright, ancient city of Caen are the ruins of 
a castlft built by the Conqueror and (his son Henry, 
and here is the church which he built to be his own 
last resting-place; we know how the funeral rites 
over the forsaken king were stopped by a man who 
declared that the spot chosen for the grave was the 
site of his father's house which William had seized but 
had never paid for. The quarries of Caen stone, so 
abundantly used in England during the middle ages, 
and of which the cathedrals of Canterbury and Win- 
chester, Henry VII.'s Chapel, the White Tower, and 
many of our country churches, are built, are about a 
mile and a half from the town. Bayeux is another 
ancient town, famous for the tapestry — said to have 
been wrought by MatUda, the wife of the Conqueror — 
representing the conquest of England and the events 
which led to it. It is a strip of coarse linen cloth, 
' about seventy yards in length, and half a yard wide, 
rudely worked with figures in worsted. 

No northern town is so rich in historical associations 
as the delightful old city of Rouen. It is a busy place : 
from Mont St. Catherine, a chalk hill outside the town, 
you may see the whole of Eouen spread out as a pano- 
rama. Not only noble spires, but many factory 
chimneys rise from among the houses, and along the 
banks of the sparkling Seine, and by the stream 
courses; and every valley is filled with villages, the 
homes of the weavers, while the bleach-fields are 
covered^ with white webs. For Eouen is a manufao- 
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turing town : the " Manchester of France," it is some- 
times called ; being the centre of the cotton manufacture, 
an industry which employs several northern towns — 
Lille, Cambray, St. Quentin, Abbeville, and Amiens. 
In Eouen itself, spinning and weaving mills, dye- 
works, printing and bleaching works, are plentifully 
scattered ; and not only in the town, but over the neigh- 
bouring country for many miles. Woollen goods, also, 
are largely manufactured here. But Eouen is not like 
Manchester ; its importance as a manufacturing centre 
' is not the fact with which the visitor is most impressed ; 
he may even forget to remark the shipping in the 
river, and the lading and unlading which is constantly 
taking place along the handsome quays. In Eouen, 
the interest of the past overshadows, for a visitor 
at least, that of the present : — here is the house where 
John of Bedford lived, and the cathedral where he 
was buried, where, too, is still the heart of Eichard 
Coeur de Lion, laid here for the love he bore to Nor- 
mandy ; in the Museum of Antiquities may be seen a 
charter signed with the mark of William the Conqueror, 
which is merely a cross, for he could not write ; and 
here is the old Abbey whither he dragged his sorely 
wounded body from Mantes, and where he was forsaken 
of courtiers and servants and left to die alone ; and here, 
besides, are many other monuments of the past, full of 
interest and delight. Nor is it difficult to conceive of 
events and persons, long gone by, amidst the narrow 
streets, and lofty, gabled mansions with timber fronts 
and overhanging storeys, which still fill the interior of 
the town, in spite of modem improvements and many 
handsome new buildings. The cathedral, which fronts 
the fruit and flower market, would be the glory of 
most towns for its rich and beautiful architecture, but 
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£ouen has two ohurclies as fine, and one of these, that 
of St. Ouen, is perhaps the most beautiful Gothic 
chnrch in the world. 

But to English people the saddest and most interest- 
ing spot in Eouen mnst always be the square where 
Joan of Arc, the heroine of France, was burned alive 
(1431). A very poor statue of her now marks the 
place of this most unjust execution. 



Part IL 

Elboeuf, on the opposite bank of the Seine, is entirely 
a manufacturing town, which, if Eouen is the Man- 
chester, may be called the Leeds oT France, as being 
one of the chief seats of the manufecture of cloth. 
From hence came many of the industrious citizens^ 
driven from their homes by the Eevocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, who settled in Norwich and> Leicester, to the 
great advantage of those towns. 

Woollen goods, as well as cotton, are made in the 
busy towns of the north; Eouen, Abbeville, and 
Amiens manufacture both materials. The finest kinds 
of cloth are made at Sedan and Louviers. 

It was said by Napoleon that Fans, Eouen, and 
Havre formed only one city, of which the Seine was the 
highway, — a fact which accounts for the prosperity of 
Havre. It is the place of import for all the foreign 
articles needed by the metropolis ; it is the Liverpool 
of France, the chief cotton port which supplies the 
manufacturers of Eouen, Lille, and St. Quentin, and 
receives their manufactured goods for export; and it 
is the point of communication between Europe and 
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America. The quays bordering the docks are choked 
up with cotton hales, sugar casks, &c., and are noisy 
with the cries of parrot and macaw. Immediately above 
Havre is Harflenr, and, opposite to it, on the other side 
of the river, Honfleur, both small fishing and trading 
ports. Before the rise of Havre, Harfleur was the chief 
port of the mouth of the Seine : it resisted for forty 
days the besieging army of Henry Y. of England 
(1415) ; as soon as it had yielded, he walked barefoot to 
diurch, and gave thanks for his victory ; then he col- 
lected the inhabitants, 8000 in number, turned them 
out of their houses, banished them with only the clothes 
on their backs, and filled their places with English 
settlers. Twenty years later, however, a band of 
peasants expeUed the English, and restored some of thp 
former inhabitants. 

Below Eouen, the river is thickly set with islands 
bearing long rows of tall poplars and willows: the 
chalk hiUs on either side are often curiously burrowed 
with little dwellings excavated in the rock. The Seine 
makes endless loops in its lower course, and almost 
every loop encloses a forest. Its broad estuary is 
shallow and difficult to navigate.' 

Cherbourg, one of the principal naval ports and dock- 
yards of France, is situated at the northern point of 
the peninsula of the Ootentin ; the rock of the coast 
has been blasted for its docks, and no pains have been 
spared to strengthen this naval port against possible 
invasion on the part of England. 

The Gotentin is famous for its hedge - bordered 
pastures on which large herds are fed. It abounds 
in old ruined castles and ancient churches, and is 
especially interesting to Englishmen as being the 
original home of some of the oldest and most noble 
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English families. Here are villages bearing thd 
names of Beaumont, Greville, Bruce, Neville, and a 
hundred others, the founders of great families who 
left their native country in the train of William the 
Conqueror. 

At the foot of the Cotentin, near the beautifully 
placed town of Avranches, rises the peaked rock of 
Mont St. Michel, about a mile from the shore. It is a 
solitary cone of granite, rising alone from a wide, level 
expanse of sand, or, at high water, from the sea. On 
approaching, it is found to be girt round its base by 
feudal walls and towers ; above these, the quaint houses 
of the little town are perched upon the rock ; and above 
all are the buildings of a convent, which marks the 
spot where St. Michael is said to have fought the dragon. 
Here, the English king, Henry II., kept court (in 
1166), to receive the homage of the turbulent Bretons. 
St. Michael's Mount, ^in Cornwall, which is very like 
this, though on a smaller scale, was one of the foreign 
dependencies of this abbey of St. Michel. Before 
quitting Normandy, we should see the Ch4teau Gaillard, 
the " Saucy Castle " of King Eichard Coeur de Lion, 
which he built in defiance of his rival, Philip 
Augustus. It stands in a loop of the Seine, above 
Eouen, and is one of the most interesting and pictur- 
esque ruins in the whole course of the river. 

Of the remaining towns of northern France, Valen- 
ciennes, Douay, St. Quentin, Cambray, Lille, Eouen, 
and many other places are largely employed in the 
manufacture of linen, as well as of coarse hempen 
goods. Strips of flax form a considerable part of the 
curious patchwork of the fields — where a hundred 
various crops appear in the space occupied by a single 
cornfield in England — and the spinning of flax still 
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forms part of tlie day's work of the women in most 
farm-houses. Fine cambrics and lawns are made chiefly 
at St. Qnentin and Cambray, from which place cambric 
takes its name ; and the famous Valenciennes lace is 
made at Valenciennes, Dieppe, Alen9on, and some other 
places. 

Many of the towns on the north-eastern frontier are 
strongly fortified. Lille, the most populous and busy 
of the manufacturing towns of the north, is also a 
fortress of the first rank. St. Omer, where there is a 
famous seminary for Eoman Catholic priests, is fortified, 
besides being surrounded by the natural defence of an 
extensive marsh. Arras and Valenciennes, also, have 
strong fortresses, and all of these are towns of historical 
interest. The memories most interesting to an English- 
man are, however, those connected with the villages of 
Crecy and Agincourt. 

The village of Crecy lies about twelve miles from 
Abbeville, and here, on August 24th, 1346, was fought 
the battle in which the Black Prince gained his spurs, 
and the famous Feathers, the badge of the princes of 
Wales to this day. 

Agincourt, a village of dirty farms and poor cottages, 
is only interesting for its battle-field. The hottest of 
the fight raged on the borders of a wood which still 
exists, and in which Henry V. posted his archers, who 
did much to secure a victory, brilliant as that of Crecy, 
i^nd gained at a spot only twenty miles distant. 

Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe derive much of their 
importance from the fact that they are the nearest 
ports to England. Calais is an unattractive town in a 
poor and marshy district, but it is full of historical 
interest which we have no space to touch upon. 
Every one knows that it was the last French town held 
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\yy the English, and was lost in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Dunkirk, which was captured by Cromwell, 
was but a short time in the possession of England. It 
is a favourite bathing-place. Boulogne has proved so 
attractive to the English, that it has become a half- 
English town ; and * !Z%6 Ttwe*,' * The Daily Telegraph,' 
and fifty other notices ,in our mother-tongue, meet the 
eye on all sides. These, and the English faces in the 
streets and on the sands, do but add, however, to the 
indescribable "foreign" air of this lively watering- 
place. The wild-looking fisher-folk, the neatly dressed 
French women in very white caps with immense flying 
borders, the gaily attired bathers, and the tall houses 
which look, in the middle of the day, as if their eyes 
were shut, for every window is closed with Venetian 
shutters — ^these, with the bright sunshine and the busy 
quays, all add to the charming novelty which Boulogne 
offers to the English visitor. 



PARIS. 

The thing which strikes a stranger on a first visit to 
this great capital, the second city of Europe, is the 
holiday aspect it wears. There is little to indicate the 
fact that the industries which support nearly two 
million people are carried on here. The gay and 
gracious Parisians drive or walk or lounge upon the 
tree-lined streets, or while away the time in their 
charming pleasure-grounds. No taint of smoke sullies 
the fairness of the noble buildings ; and the carriages 
move noiselessly as over a carpet of felt, so well are 
the roads made. 

Everywhere there is a fine prospect, for the streets 
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are straight and wide, with loffcy buildings on either 
side, and with broad side-walks bordered with trees; 
and in the distance, for these noble streets are often 
very long, some beautiful object attracts the eye, — a 
column, as the July column, which commemorates the 
fall of the Bastille ; or a triumphal arch. Sometimes 
many streets run from one centre, from which the eye 
may range down one magnificent street after another* 
This is new Paris, which owes much of its splendour to 
Napoleon IIL, who kept his uneasy Parisians employed 
in making their city beautiful: for he did not trust 
, them ; he knew them for a restless people, with many 
wrongs to remember, who were ready at any moment 
to break into insurrection ; wherefore he had the new 
streets made very straight and wide, that they could 
be raked by his cannon if need should arise. The 
people of Paris have justified this opinion. The year 
1871 saw the city in a state of siege, which lasted 
102 days; and then Paris fell into the hands of the 
Prussians, after sufiering some damage during the 
bombardment. But this was as nothing compared 
with the frightful mischief which the beautiful town 
sustained at the hands of its own children. A few 
months later the Parisians themselves raised their 
hands against the richest treasures and glories of their 
own capital, destroying in their madness the palaces, 
the libraries, the museums, and even the granaries of 
Paris. 

This was the work of the Commune, which consisted 
of men taken from the lowest of the people, who, from 
the 16th of March to the 28th of May, 1871, assumed 
the direction of afiieiirs. 

Paris recovered itself, however, with wonderful 
rapidity, and once again strangers crowd its shops to 
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collect the costly trifles for wliich Paris is famous- 
trinkets, laces, bonnets, gloves, artificial flowers, deli- 
cious sweetmeats, and the beautifal china of Sevres (a 
town on the banks of the Seine, a little below Paris). 
Once again lovers of art delight themselves in the 
Louvre, a vast palace used as a museum, whose walls 
are hung with noble pictures, many of them the works 
of the great Italian and Flemish masters. In a line 
with the Louvre is another royal palace, the two 
forming a magnificent group of buildings. 

The Seine, over which are twenty-six fine bridges, 
divides Paris much in the same way as the Thames 
divides London. In the river are two islands, called 
He St. Louis and He de la Cite, on the last of which 
are sitttated the most interesting buildings of the 
capital — the cathedral, the " Holy Chapel," the Palace of 
Justice, where, in the first great Kevolution, the gentle 
king and queen of France .were tried before self- 
chosen judges, and the Prison in which they awaited 
their doom. The form of Paris is almost circular. It 
is entirely surrounded by a fortified wall, with nume- 
rous gates. 

Paris alone rivals London in its claim to be the 
capital of the civilised world: while the latter has 
more wealth, a more extensive commerce, and a far 
greater population, Paris is unrivalled in the number 
of its splendid public buildings, its literary and 
scientific institutions, museums, galleries of art, and 
libraries. The National Library is the largest in the 
world. Moreover, Paris is the literary centre not 
only of France, but of Europe, so highly valued are 
the pleasing style and clearness of statement which 
belong to French writers: the tastes and manners 
of its upper classes give their tone to those of every 
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other capital in Europe ; and Paris is justly considered 
a centre of fashion and refinement. 

Beyond the waUs is a flat, open country ; the popu- 
lation of Paris is contained within the walls, and does 
not spread abroad endlessly into suburb beyond suburb, 
as is the case with London. The royal palaces of 
St. Germain and magnificent Versailles are within a 
few miles of the capital, as are also St. Denis, where 
most of the French kings are buried, and Vincennes, 
with its strong castle. The small town of Fontaine- 
bleau, with its ancient palace, and the Forest, once the 
famous hunting-ground of the French kings, is about 
thirty miles from JParis. 



BRITTANY AND THE LOIRE BASIN. 

Brittany might be a wilder continuation of Cornwall, 
with such another rugged coast washed by a tem- 
pestuous sea, with an atmosphere often charged with 
mist, rain, and spray, which breaks upon the land in 
whirling gusts ; and with a granite crust overlaid by 
a thin soil, which offers little encouragement to the 
farmer. A ridge of granite hills, the Arree hills, crosses 
the peninsula ; and here are mosses and wild boulder- 
strewn moors where only heath and ferns will grow, 
and one other plant which is wont to illumine desolate 
places — the glorious golden broom, from which our 
Plantagenet kings took their crest and name. Deep 
lanes run between banked-in fields, and on the tops of 
the high banks are trees, so that the traveller sees little 
beyond the green wall on either side of him. Not 
only the aspect of the country, but the names of village 
and town remind the traveller of Cornwall, for here 
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are the familiar tre,pol, and peuj which should distin- 
guish the Cornish men. Here is one other point of 
resemblance : in Cornwall, and yet more upon Salisbury 
Plain, are strange Druidical remains, monstrous un- 
hewn stones, arranged with curious care, whose meaning 
and purpose is a mystery yet unsolved ; but in Brittany 
the number of these is enormous, almost every wild 
heath possessing one or more. They are most numerous, 
however, on the rugged promontories and innumerable 
islands of the western coast, especially in the Morbihan, 
where are the stony army of Camac and certain huge 
menhirs, or granite obelisks, some of which are forty 
and even sixty feet in height. 

The stones of Camao are less loffcy than these, but 
they are very numerous; it is supposed that about a 
thousand are still standing, arranged in eleven broken 
lines. The people of the Morbihan have a legend which 
tells how St. Comely (Cornelius) was escaping to the 
seanshore from a pagan army in hot pursuit. The shore 
gained, there was no boat at hand and his pursuers 
were close upon him; so the saint turned round, and 
converted his foes into an army of stone. The naval 
port of Brest is the principal town in Brittany. 

Bennes and Nantes are the two largest and hand- 
somest towns of north-western France: Brest and 
L'Orient are important naval stations. Nantes, at the 
mouth of the Loire, is a busy trading place with 
much foreign commerce ; here was issued the feanous 
Edict of Nantes, which gave security to the French 
Protestants in the sixteenth century. 

The basin of the Loire contains some of the richest 
and most fertile provinces of the empire ; amongst them, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou, all of which fell 
under the dominion of our early Flantagenet kings. 
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Here the noble Loire winds its way through broad 
meadows, vineyards, cornfields, forests, and gardens; 
and much com and frnit is exported. Of the towns of 
this district, Tours is a large and flourishing place 
where silk is manufactured. Orleans, which once 
ranked almost as the second capital of France, is still 
a large and busy town, interesting to visitors for the 
sake of the heroic Maid who raised the famous Siege of 
Orleans when the city was on the point of fiBilling into 
the hands of the English. A statue of Joan of Arc 
adorns the principal square. Blois is a town of historic 
interest, with a fine old castle. 

The province of Poitou, on the south bank of the 
Loire, is in part wild and rugged country, with a large 
forest called the Bocage. Its western portion, now 
known as the department of Vendee, is famous as the 
scene of the Yendean war, one of the noblest struggles 
recorded in history, the high-minded peasants daring to 
take up arms for their king in the terrible early years 
of the French Bevolution. The old historic town of 
Poitiers is chiefly interesting to English people for the 
battle in which the Black Prince with 14,000 men 
defeated John, of France, with 60,000 men. Eochelle, 
** &ir city of the waters," is famous for having made 
a gallant defence during more than one siege in the 
Protestant cause. Bochelle and Bochefort are important 
naval stations* 



THE VINE-GROWING PROVINCES. 

France is a land of vineyards, and nearly all over the 
country the vine is cultivated in favoured spots ; but 
the provinces within the basin of the GaronnCi and 
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Btretching thence to the Mediterranean — Gnienne, 
Gascony, and Languedoc — yield the finest grapes, and 
are most largely laid out in vineyards. The "fair 
duchy " of Guienne, long a possession of the English 
crown, produces the well-known wines exported from 
Bordeaux under the name of claret. Bordeaux, the 
great city of south-western France, consists of an old 
town with narrow, ill-paved streets and overhanging 
houses, a hundred spots of historical interest, and a mag- 
nificent Gothic cathedral ; and a new town, splendid, 
after the fashion of Paris, with broad streets, squares, 
and avenues, handsome shops, and fine buildings. 

Below Bordeaux, on the left bank of the Gironde — 
that is, the broad estuary which the Garonne and 
Dordpgne unite to form — is the famous wine-producing 
district of Medoc. " Look at the map, and you will 
observe a long tract of country, called the Landes, 
dotted with very few towns or villages, and stretching 
along the sea-coast, from the Pyrenees to the mouth of 
the Gironde. At one place the Landes are almost sixty 
miles broad, but to the north they fine gradually away." 
Now these Landes are, for the most part, a weary wilder- 
ness of pine-wood, morasses, sand deserts, and barren 
shingle. The inhabitants, the few peasants of the 
Landes, are wild and rugged as their abode, gloomy as 
their black pine forests. Their dwellings are miserable 
huts, miles apart, with sometimes a poor little field of 
oats or barley ; the people are all shepherds, and most 
uncouth figures they are, for from sunrise to sunset, the 
peasant of the Landes rarely touches the ground ; upon 
stilts he shuffles along after his flock at the rate of 
five or six miles an hour, and when he rests — as he does 
sometimes for hours together, knitting all the time with 
wonderful quickness — it is still upon stilts, only that 
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he uses then a third wooden support with a curve at 
the top for his back. 

Forming the extreme line of coast, there runs for 
near two hundred miles, from the Adour to the Garonne, 
a range of vast hills of white sand, as fine as though it 
had been sifted for an hour-glass. Every gale changes 
the shape of these rolling mountains, and whirling 
sand-blasts are ever rising from these shifting dunes. 
Within this chain of sand-hills is a long line of lakes 
and water-courses running parallel with the ocean; 
indeed, the country here is a mere waste of salt shallow 
pools — lagoom — of which, however, some use is made, 
as they yield vast quantities of salt : desolate, truly, is 
the asjpect of the Landes, but some efforts are being made 
to improve them by means of drainage and cultiva- 
tion. These wastes occupy a considerable part of the 
otherwise fertile province of Gascony, as well as of 
Guienne. 

But we must return to the famous wine district of 
Medoc ; it occupies a long strip of country from two to 
five miles broad, which lies between the Landes and 
the very fertile strip bordering the Garonne. A most 
unpromising stretch of country it looks — the soil being 
little but sand and gravel, with no shelter from a 
scorching sun. But there is something in the way the 
sun's rays strike the earth here which favours the grape 
and produces a flavour not to be rivalled in the world. 

The north-eastern provinces of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy are equally well-known as wine-growing districts, 
producing the famous wines which bear their names. 
M&con, Auxerre, and Bheims are centres of the wine 
trade: the last is an ancient town with a glorious 
cathedral, where the kings of France were formerly 
crowned. Sedan, upon the Meuse, is a town famous 
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for its fine woollen cloths; and interesting because 
here was fought a battle in the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870 and 1871), after which Napoleon III. gave him- 
self up to his conquerors, though supported by an army 
of 100,000 men. Dijon and Troyes are old towns 
within this district. 

The season of vintage is one of great joy and festivity 
in these vine-growing provinces. " The goaded ox bears 
home the high-pressed grape-tub, and the feet of the 
treader become red in the purple juice. The songs of 
the vintagers, echoing from one part of the fiield to 
another, ring out blithely into the bright summer air, 
pealing out above the rough jokes and hearty laughter 
shouted hither and thither. All the green jungle is 
alive with the moving figures of men and women 
stooping among the vines, or bearing pails or basket- 
fuls of grapes to the rough vintage-carts which creak 
beneath the weight of purple tubs heaped high with 
tumbling masses of the delicious fruit." 



THE RHONE VALLEY AND THE BORDER-LANDS. 

The warm and fertile Bhone valley belongs in 
climate to the southern region, where, although the 
vine is grown, large plantations of olive and mulberry 
occupy much of the land. We are apt to think of the 
south of France as the " sunny south," the " laughing 
south," the "sweet south," but, says a writer whom 
we have already quoted,* " it is austere, grim, sombre. 
It never smiles ; it is scathed and parched. It does not 
seem the country, but a vast yard — shadeless, glaring, 



* i 



Claret and Oliyefi,* by A. B. Beach. 
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drear, and dry. Let us glance from our elevated 
perch over the district we are travelling through. A 
vast rolling wilderness of clodded earth, browned and 
baked by the sun ; here and there masses of red rock 
heaving themselves above the soil, and a vast coating 
of drowthy dust lying like snow upon the ground. To 
the left, a long ridge of iron-like mountains — on all 
sides rolling hills, stem and kneaded, looking as 
though frozen. On the slope and in the plains, endless 
rows of scrubby, ugly trees, powdered with the uni- 
versal dust, and looking exactly like mops ; sprawling 
and straggling over the soil beneath them, jungles of 
bumt-up, leafless bushes. The trees are olives and 
mulberries — ^the bushes vines.*' 

But the mulberry feeds the silk-worm, and so fur- 
nishes material for the great manufacture of France. 
Lyons, the second city of France, is the seat of the silk 
manufacture, including those of velvets and satins. It 
is seated upon a tongue of land at the confluence of the 
rapid Rhone and the sluggish Saone, and along the 
banks of both rivers are fine quays. Lyons, an ancient 
city, has some fine public buildings ; but, otherwise, it 
is like other manufacturing towns with a crowded 
population, and narrow, dirty streets. Its manufac- 
tures are not confined to silk stuffs ; cotton and woollen 
goods and jewelry are also made here. 

St. Etienne, seated to the south of Lyons, on a wide 
coal-field, is the Birmingham of France, the seat of the 
hardware manufacture. Toulouse, on the upper Garonne, 
is a busy manufacturing town. Montpelier, a hand- 
some town on the borders of the Mediterranean, is a 
great winter resort for invalids on account of its mild 
climate. Nismes, further north, is an ancient city 
with very fine Eoman remains ; it is, at the same time, 

B 
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one of the largest and busiest cities in^ the south of 
France, and is engaged in the silk manufacture. 

Provence, which extends eastward between the 
Ehone and the Alps, is full of historical interest, and of 
fine old towns : amongst these are, Avignon, which for 
a time shared with Bome the honour of being the 
residence of the Popes, and still contains many remains 
of its former greatness ; Marseilles, the great Mediter^ 
ranean port of France, the seat of much commerce, an 
ancient town situated in a lovely country ; and Toulon, 
the great naval station of France upon the Mediter- 
rane€kn. 

The two Alpine districts of Savoy, and the territory 
of Nice, were acquired from Italy after the Franco- 
ATistrian and Sardinian war of 1859 ; and certainly 
the boundary line of the Alps marks Savoy as a French, 
and not an Italian province. But, unlike the rest of 
France, Savoy is a mountain country, high and rugged, 
full of snow-covered mountains and Alpine valleys. 
Mont Blanc, the giant of the Alps, lies upon its eastern 
border, and rises above the romantic valley of Chamouni, 
from which the ascent is usually made ; the valley is 
crowded with tourists during the summer ; the small 
town of Chambery is the principal place in Savoy. The 
Little St. Bernard and Genis are also upon the borders 
of this province. 

The territory of Nice lies along the Mediterranean, 
and forms the extreme south-east comer of France. 
The town of Nice lies at the foot of a spur of the 
Maritime Alps, an amphitheatre of hills covered with 
orange and lemon groves. Nice was long famous as a 
winter resort for invalids, but of late it has somewhat 
lost its reputation, as the bitterly cold winds from the 
mountains do away with the effect of the warm sun. 
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Cannes, Monaco, and Mentone are more sheltered, and 
therefore more popular than Nice, but they are by no 
means snch large or handsome towns. 

The second mountainous district skirts the foot of 
the Pyrenees : here every glen has its torrent, its poor, 
scattered villages, its forest patches, haunted still 
by the bear; while above and beyond rise moun- 
tains, with snowy peaks, stretching away into the 
distance. Cottages and villages are perched at fear- 
some heights, and every now and then *^ a white patch 
in the far-up hiU-aide marks a marble quarry, and you 
see the dark dots of carts rolling up to it by winding 
ways." Several places in the Pyrenean provinces are 
sought by invalids for the sake of the warm mineral 
springs they possess — as Fau, and Bagn^res, a town 
lying in a beautiful valley. Bayonne is one of the 
prettiest and most strongly fortified of French towns, 
and here the bayonet was invented. 

The large island of Corsica, in the Mediterranean, 
the birth-place of Napoleon Bonaparte, forms one of 
the departments of France. Here orange and pome- 
granate, vine, olive, and mulberry, citron, and other 
southern fruits, flourish ; here are marble quarries, and 
vast forests which yield fine timber; and here is a 
fertile but neglected soil upon which there is not 
com enough grown to feed the peasantry. Fully half 
of this beautiful island is allowed to lie waste. Fine 
red coral is found off the coast. 

The population of France is about equal to that of 
the United Kingdom. The people are of Celtic origin 
for the most part ; but France having been conquered 
by the Bomans, some nineteen centuries ago, the French 
language is based upon the Latin. For the last century, 
since the Bevolution of 1789, the government of France 

E 2 
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has been in a most nnsetUed state, Monarchy, Bepnblic, 
and Empire succeeding one another. At present France 
is a republic : the religion of the country has been little 
more settled than the government. 

Questions on the Map of France. 

1. Along what three aims of the Adantio do the ooasts of France 
stretch ? What is the nearest land ** over the water " in each case ? 

2. What five European states adjoin France ? 

3. Upon which coast are there two large peninsulas ? What 
islands lie between them? What rivers flow into the English 
Channel ? Name half-a-dossen towns on the north-west coast 

4. What rivers flow into the Bay of Biscay ? What two rivers 
unite to form the estuary of the Gironde ? Name any islands off 
the west coast. Name five towns upon or near this coast. 

5. What large river flows into the Mediterranean ? Name half-a- 
dozen towns on this sea-board. 

6. By what mountain chains is' France separated from Spain, 
Grermany, Switzerland, and Italy? Name any famous mountains 
in the French Alps. 

7. What long mountain chain bounds the Bhone basin on the 
west ? What river joins the Bhone at Lyon ? Name any tribu- 
taries of the Bhone. In what direction does it flow ? Name the 
towns in its basin which are marked on your map. 

8. Name any mountain range in central France. 

9. Name the towns marked to the north-east of the river Somme. 

10. Where does the Seine rise ? Describe its course. Name any 
of its tributaries. Name the towns marked in its basin. 

11. Say what you can learn from the map of the source, course, 
and tributaries of the Loire. Name the towns marked in its basin. 

12. Name the towns marked within the basins of the Dordogne 
and Ghuronne. 

13. Between what parallels does France lie ? Name any cities 
of the world in about the same latitudes as Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Lyon, and Paris. 

14. What seas are open to the foreign commerce of Fiance ? 
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Note. — Ths " Map Qtiestiona ** may be varied foith advantage by an 
exercise like the following: — 

Write, from the map, a description of , mider the follow- 

ing heads : — 

I. Boundaries. 

IL Coast. Indented, or otherwise. Extensive, or otherwise. 
Openings — bays, gulfs, and river-mouths. Sea-board towns upon 
these. Gapes. Islands off coast. Nearest land opposite to each 
eoast. Facilities for foreign commerce. 

in. Mountains. Names, position, and direction of ranges, and 
names of any summits or passes. 

lY . Bivers. The source and direction of the principal riyers ; the 
seas they fall into ; the other countries, if any, through which they 

run before they enter, or after they leave . Their tributaries. 

Towns on their banks. Towns in their basins. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium is a small state lying between France and 
Holland. It is the most densely peopled country in 
Europe, with a population of 494 to the square mile ; 
and, of its nine provinces, the most thickly peopled are 
West Flanders, Hainault, Brabant, and East Flanders. 

Belgium is on the whole a level low-lying country ; 
the northern and eastern provinces being, in fjEict, a 
continuation of Holland— just as flat, just as fertile, 
and just as fall of dykes and canals. This part of 
Belgium teems with people; the traveller no sooner 
reaches the outskirts of one village or town than he is 
within another, so that the whole country is like one 
vast continuous village. 

Every foot of land in these level provinces is turned 
to the be%t account ; all kinds of grain — ^wheat, barley, 
rye, oats — peas and beans, hemp and flax, tobacco, 
diicory, hops, and beet for sugar, are largely grown, as 
well as every sort of garden vegetable. Indeed, culti- 
vation in Belgium is more like gardening than farming, 
for the fertile soil is for the most part turned over 
with the spade. 

This kind of spade-husbandry employs many 
labourers; but there are other occupations for the 
swarming population of northern Belgium. In the 
ancient city of Bruges, the flax produced in the fields 
is converted into delicate lawn and damask ; and here, 
as well as in Brussels, Malines, and Louvain, is made 
the exquisite and costly Brussels lace, which sometimes 
sells for as much as £40 a yard. 
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Courtrai and Ghent, Antwerp and Toumay, as well 
as the above-mentioned towns, are great seats of the 
linen manufacture ; while in these places, and in Mons, 
the wooden sabots of the Flemings come clattering out 
of just such cotton mills as we have in Lancashire. 

The woollen manufacture is largely carried on at 
Bruges and Mons ; also at Liege, Yerviers, and Lim- 
bourg. Brussels is, as everybody knows, famous for its 
carpets, which are made at Toumay also; the kind 
commonly known in England as Brussels carpet is, 
however, really English made — Wilton carpet — though 
it is manufactured in much the same way as that of 
Brussels. 

The southern provinces are very unlike the flat 
plains of the north. In the south-east is a rugged 
district of mountains covered with dense forests which 
still harbour the wolf and the bear ; these are a branch 
of the Ardennes highlands, which, though seldom 
more than 2000 feet in height, abound in picturesque; 
scenery, ruins of feudal castles crowning many of the 
hills. This mountain district is but thinly peopled, 
important as are its productions. The Ardennes yield 
much timber, which is floated down the Meuse, while 
the forests abound in game ; good pasturage is found 
on the slopes and in the valleys of the hilly districts ; 
and it is to the mines of this hill-country that Belgium 
owes its prosperity as a nation. 

The four mining provinces are Hainault, Namur, 
Liege, and Luxembourg, wherein lead, copper, zinc, 
alum, marble, and slate abound, as well as excellent 
iron and coal. As a coal-producing country, Belgium 
ranks next to England, its rich coal-fields extending 
from Hainault to Liege. The metal manufactures of 
this mining district are very important, the principal 
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seats being Liege, Charleroi, Namnr, Mons, Yerviers, 
and their neighbourhoods ; and the whole district is a 
"black country" with many smelting furnaces and 
foundries : certain of the Liege manufacturers of 
fire-arms and machinery are famous all over the 
world. 

The inhabitants of the southern provinces, a rough 
and hardy race, are of French descent, and their Icua- 
guage, called Walloon, is a dialect allied to the Old 
French of the thirteenth century. The Flemings of 
the northern plain are a Teutonic people whose 
language is allied to German. 



CITIES OF BELGIUM. 



A few hours' sail up the Scheldt brings you to the quay 
of Antwerp — a stately, drowsy old city, with towers, 
battlements, and tall bouses, and with narrow streets 
wherein you may hear the low music of the carillons 
(chimes) far overhead. Li the famous Cathedral, the 
finest in Belgium, are Bubens' great pictures — ^the 
" Descent from the Cross " and the " Elevation of the 
Cross" — indeed, it is only in Belgium that we can 
folly study the works of this great painter. In 
Antwerp, too, as throughout the whole of Belgium, is 
to be seen the finest wood-carving in the world. 
Antwerp is a strongly fortified port, with a very 
extensive trade, and it is provided with fine docks and 
quays and immense warehouses for the accommodation 
of its merchants. 

A flat country, marked only by farm houses, 
stretches of mangel-wurzel, turnip-crops, potato-fields. 
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and orchards, lies between Antwerp and Malines. It 
is the same everywhere, not a hill is to be seen; 
nothing but dnsty hedge-rows, endless avenues of 
Lombardy poplars, and highly cultivated farms, all 
alike flat and green. At last we are among vast 
buildings which rise on all sides ; hundreds of railway 
carriages are collected in open yards ; several lines of 
rails intersect each other, and branch off to the sea, to 
Holland, France, and the Rhine. Malines is the centre 
of the railroad system in Belgium, and the stillness of 
antique, lace-making '* Mechlin " is at an end : the lace 
itself, a coarser kind of Brussels, is now made in only 
some half-dozen houses, and the place is given up to 
tall chimneys, huge warehouses, and officers on duty 
parading the ground in their uniforms. 

Glancing off from Malines, you may run to any 
point you choose in a few hours — Ghent, Liege, Lou- 
vain, Tirlemont, Brussels, Bruges. Nowhere else are 
there so many fine old cities gathered together within 
easy distances, all of them rich in pictures and churches 
and monuments of the past ; and Belgium is covered 
with lines of railroad which enable you to traverse the 
entire country in a few days. 

Let us peep into the drowsy streets of Bruges. 
What fantastic buildings shut you in on all sides, what 
grotesque house-fronts, what odd gables and house- 
tops covered with ornaments, what figures — surely, 
they have walked out of some old picture I — stand 
chatting in the market-place, and in the open doorways, 
making lace with flying flngers. 

Like Antwerp, Bruges was one of the great merchant 
cities of the Middle Ages : in the fourteenth century 
it was the Staphy or appointed market, for English 
wools; and it was from Bruges that Edward HI. 
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invited cimning weavers to settle in England that 
they might teach his subjects the art of weaving the 
fine kinds of cloth. 

Charles Y.'s pun npon Ghent is a standing joke in 
Belgium. In his time it was one of the wealthiest 
dties of Europe, and so large and populous that it 
delighted him to say he could put all Paris into his 
glove (gant). The Ghent of those days was indeed a 
mighty cily, with 80,000 fighting men among its 
citizens — a turbulent and haughty race. The weavers 
alone numbered 40,000 ; and a great bell was rung at 
morning, noon, and evening to summon them to their 
work and their meals; as a signal, too, that other 
people had better keep in doors while the noisy 
workers poured through the streets. Now, cotton is its 
principal manufacture, and Ghent is' the '* Manchester " 
of the Netherlands. 

Brussels is the capital of the kingdom, and the seat 
of government. There is an old and a new town ; the 
latter, fashionable and healthy, and built on a height, 
is Paris in little, with its coffee-houses, broad streets, 
and palace gardens, and the French manners and 
habits of the people. The lower, old, town abounds 
in fine picturesque buildings : the splendid town hall, 
the finest in the world, is in this quarter. No other 
European country boasts such magnificent town halls 
as does Belgium — those of Bruges, Ghent, Oude- 
narde, Ypres, Brussels, and Louvain being especi^y 
famous, all perfect examples of the Gothic style of 
architecture. 

In that of Brussels, — 

** There was a sound of reveliy by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry :" 
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For, in the grand hall of the Hotel de Ville the 
Duchess of Bichmond gave a ball which was attended 
by Wellington and many of his officers, almost on the 
eve of Waterloo. 

This famous battle-field lies about two miles from 
the dirty, straggling village of Waterloo. The best 
spot from which to get a view of the field is the 
Mound of the Belgio Lion — a vast mound, 200 feet 
high, covering the bones of the slain of both armies, 
upon whose summit is a huge bronze lion, cast from 
cannon taken from the enemy. 



HOLLAKD. 

"I STRIVE AND KEEP MY HEAD ABOVE WATER." 

The arms of one of the provinces of Holland is a lion, 
swimming, with tte above motto — a device which 
might fitly be applied to the whole country, a large 
portion of which is a delta, formed by the mud de- 
posited by the Bhine, the Maas, and the Scheldt ; and 
of sand driven inwards by the sea. 

Holland is the most extraordinary country under the 
sun. Here houses are built upon the sand, and do 
stand, and not only houses, but cities. Amsterdam and 
Botterdam have no other foundation: the coast, for 
many miles, is held together by wisps of straw : the 
sea and the rivers are higher than the land: not a 
pebble or a stone is to be found in the whole country ; 
there are no hills, save such as are raised by the 
wind, and the wind itself is compelled to do duty by 
turning an enormous host of windmills — ^monstrous 
things, with sails over a hundred feet long. 
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Holland is crowded with busy people, has large sea- 
ports, and a wide commerce. Much of the country- 
consists of meadow land, and many cows are kept. 
The Dutch have some manufactures; they make the 
kind of linen we call *' holland," manufacture a certain 
kind of spirit, '* hoUands,'' and build ships for their 
own use and for sale. They grow bulbs, as tulips and 
hyacinths, largely for exportation. These things, and 
many more, they do, but none of these is the principal 
business of the Dutch : this is simply " to keep their 
heads above water"; above real water, that would 
drown them and their cities and all belonging to them, 
and make of Holland a South Sea, to match the North 
Sea which washes it. 

They have not always been successful. Look at the 
map, and you will see a wide opening called the Zuyder 
Zee (South Sea), that was dry land until the thir- 
teenth century. The Gulf of Dollart, in the province 
of Groningen, was the result of the inundation of 1277, 
which swallowed up four-and-forty busy, prosperous 
villages ; and several times since have floods desolated 
this unhappy province. Still worse has been the case 
of the province of Friesland, over thirty inundations 
of which are on record, three sometimes occurring in 
one year, and as many as 100,000 persons having been 
carried off by a single flood. 

The fact is, HoUand is the lowest part of the great 
plain of middle Europe. So low is it, that, as we have 
said, the very rivers flow far above the level of the 
land, and have to be kept in their beds by means of 
huge earthen embankments, called dykes. If a dyke 
give way, the waters of the river must rush out and 
flood the land. The bed of the Ehine, for instance, 
is in some parts several feet above the surrounding 
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oonntry, and the river flows on the top of a sort of 
natural embankment formed by the deposits brought 
down by itself in the course of ages. The most disas- 
trous floods are caused by the blocking up of the rivers 
by ice — ^huge ice-bergs, a mile or two in length — when 
the annual thaw sets in, for all the ice of the Bhine 
and Meuse must escape by the Dutch rivers. 

Nor are the rivers the only source of peril ; being so 
low, much of Holland was at one time under water, 
and the people made room for themselves by getting 
rid of the water : they drained the land^ built canals, 
and made pumps, worked by windmills, to raise the 
low-lying water into these canals; and now, where 
there were once wide lakes, there are innumerable fields 
of very green grass, walled in by dykes, which hold 
the waste water ; but if these dykes were to burst, the 
green meadows would be flooded once more. Holland 
is so intersected with these canals, that, to a person 
looking down from a balloon, they would look likQ a 
net-work stretching over the whole country; many 
are huge water-ways, sixty feet across, and raised high 
above the adjoining land. The canals serve various 
purposes; they drain the country, as we have seen; 
they form water-ways in the summer, whereby the 
peasants row themselves from village to market-town 
in their little boats : in the winter, all water-ways are 
frozen hard, -and as every Dutch man, woman, and child 
delights in skating, they glide by this means from 
village to village in pursuit of business or pleasure. 
Again, the canals serve as walls or hedges; every 
fleld, garden, almost every house, is enclosed by a sort 
of moat. 

More frightful source of danger than all the rest, 
much of Holland lies below the high-water level of 
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the sea I Along part of the coast there is a bulwark — 
the only natural defence which Holland enjoys — the 
dunes, or sandbanks, which extend along the coast from 
Dunkirk to the Helder. These vary in breadth from 
one to three miles, and rise sometimes to a height of 
forty or fifty feet, and they are formed entirely by the 
action of the wind blowing np the sand of the sea- 
shore. These dnnes are sowed, year after year, with a 
kind of reed grass, whose roots spread and hold fast the 
shifting sands. But, elsewhere, it has been necessary 
to raise tremendous granite walls and dykes ; for the 
west wind drives the sea against Holland, and it is hard 
for any works of man to stand against it. Think of it ; 
think of standing inside such a sea-wall and hearing 
the sea roar without, high above your head, with 
nothing but the strength of the sea-wall between you 
and death I 

The extremity of the tongue of land which forms 
North Holland being more exposed to the fury of the 
ocean tempests than any other part, is defended on all 
sides by an enormous dyke, within which lie the town 
and fortress of the Helder. This great dyke is five miles 
in length, and forty feet broad at the summit, and is 
built entirely of blocks of granite brought from Norway. 

The yearly expense of keeping these dykes in repair 
is enormous : special corps of engineers, many of them 
men of science, are employed entirely in watching 
the state of the waters. Winter is the season when 
accidents are most common ; and, in times of danger, 
watchmen are. posted day and night to give warning 
of any signs of weakness in the ramparts. When a 
flood is anticipated, an alarm-bell is rung, and all per- 
sons, high and low, are required to hasten to the point 
of danger, and labour at the pumps. 
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HOW "THE DUTCH HAVE TAKEN fiOLLAND." 

A hardly kept conquest, as dykes, canals, and wind- 
mills testify, how w«L this oo^ territory rescued, in 
the first place ? The greater part, both of Holland and 
Belgium, consisted originally of morasses, or, indeed, 
of inland seas. To drain one of these morasses, the 
first operation is to wall it in with an embankment or 
dyke, strong and high enough to keep any more water 
from flowing in; thus we get a walled-in lake, but 
how is the water to be got rid of so that the lake shall 
become dry land ? A girdle of windmills is raised all 
round it, and every windmill has its water-wheel ; a 
single row of wheels will only raise the water some 
three or four feet, so it is often necessary to have three 
or four rows, one above another, on separate dykes, 
each higher than the other, with canals between them 
to hold the water which is thus raised ; then a canal is 
opened on the other sidp of the dykes, which carries 
the waste water to a river or to the sea. 

It is easy to see that the land thus rescued should 
be extremely fertile, formed originally of rich mud, 
drained of the water which would be injurious to it, 
and with a regular supply of water at hand for use as 
it is wanted. 

Pieces of land rescued in this way are called polders^ 
and it is upon the rich grass of these polders that the 
sleek black-and-white cattle are fed which yield the 
immense quantities of butter and cheese yearly ex- 
jwrted by Holland. 

The appearance of a polder is very remarkable. 
When the draining is finished, the polder is portioned 
out into quite equal parts; every farm has a square 
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house placed at the head of it, exactly like its neigh- 
bours; twenty trees, planted in quite straight lines, 
surround the house, straight roads are made, and every* 
thing looks stiff, formal, and unnatural. The best of 
the polders produce capital com, but they are mostly 
used to grow fodder for the cattle. 

Holland has other enemies besides the sea, hostile 
neighbours, who would again and again have swallowed 
up the hardly- won little territory; and she defends 
herself by means of — ^her polders ! Is a foe advancing 
into the heart of the country — she opens her sluices, 
cuts her dykes, and the meadows are impassable ; the 
water lies everywhere, too deep for men to wade 
through, and too shallow for boats. This is indeed a 
ruinous measxire, but by thus drowning the land to 
save it, the Dutch purchased their freedom from the 
yoke of Spain. Again, Holland preserved herself 
from French tyranny by opening her sluices against 
Louis XrV. ; and again and again, in the course of her 
history, has she made the same heroic sacrifice. 



EOTTERDAM, THE HAGUE, LEYDEN. 

The Maas is the lai^ estuary through which the 
combined waters of the Bhine and Meuse find an 
outlet to the sea. Passing Schiedam, which is always 
wrapped in smoke from the tall chimneys of its 200 
whiskey distilleries, Botterdam comes suddenly into 
view. It is the second city in Holland, and has as many 
canals as streets; the communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the town is kept up by means of count- 
less drawbridges, which are perpetually being raised 
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or swung a^ido in some ingenious way to allow of the 
passage of vessels. An enormous dyke or dam, at the 
junction of a small stream called the Botte with the 
Maas, passes through the centre of the town ; and the 
High Street stands upon this dam. The canals serve 
as docks, being deep enough to allow of large vessels 
drawing up to the very doors of their owners, so that 
the bustle of loading and unloading goes on all over 
the city. 

The great interest of Botterdam lies in these busy 
docks, and in the crowds of queer, gaily-painted, heavy- 
looking Dutch sloops, by means of which Holland has 
become a rich commercial nation, in spite of all the 
natural disadvantages under which she labours. 

On the way from Botterdam to the Hague we pass 
Delft^ a dull, silent old town, *' the parent of pottery," 
which is no longer made here, save of a very coarse 
kind. 

The Hague is an important place only because here 
the government of the States is carried on ; it is not a 
busy manufacturing or commercial town. 

Between the Hague and Leyden the road passes 
many chateaux of the nobility, country houses, and 
gardens with winding walks, formal dipt hedges, 
flower-beds cut in fanciful patterns. Leyden stands on 
that branch of the Bhine which keeps its old name as 
far as the sea; and which here looks like a broad 
canal. Like other Dutch towns, Leyden is surrounded 
by windmills, in one of which the painter Bembrandt 
was bom : it has a university, museums, and a pic- 
turesque old town hall with some remarkable pictures. 
That which makes the town famous in the history of 
the world is the siege it endured at the hands of the 
Spaniards under Yaldez in 1578-4. 
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On the sea-flhore, near Leyden, is Eatwyk, where the 
expiring Bhine ifi helped to discharge itself into the sea 
by means of a wide artificial channel, proyided with no 
less than thirteen pairs of enormous flood-gates ; these 
are shut, to keep out the sea, when the tide is coming in, 
and opened to let the streams pass out during ebb»tide. 
Notwithstanding these great works, the once glorious 
Bhine makes but an ignoble exit. The delta of this 
river may be said to include the whole breadth of 
Holland. Shortly after entering the country, the 
Bhine splits into two branches ; tne left-hand branch 
is called the Waal, and is the largest of the four 
branches into which the Bhine ultimately divides. 
Nymegen, a fortified town, is on the Waal : and' on the 
arm called the Yssel, which flows into the Zuider Zee, 
stands Zutphen, the town near which our Sir Philip 
Sidney receiyed his death wound while fighting the 
Spaniards in the cause of the Dutch. The river 
divides for the last time at Utrecht, which is dis- 
tinguished from other Dutch towns by standing on 
somewhat rising ground : it has a oa^edral and an 
university which is attended by the Dutch aristocracy. 

Further south, the Scheldt makes its way to the sea 
in the same sluggish and difficult fiEushion ; its various 
branches divide the land into nine islands, which 
together form the province of Zealand — sea-landy a 
name which tells the whole story — ^land saved from sea 
and river floods only by high embankments, or by 
dams; polders, rescued from the water by means of 
windmills, dykes, canals ; yet it is a most fertile and 
productive province, with rich meadows and cornfields, 
and many towns and villages, which lie so low that 
only spires and tall chimneys can be seen by persons 
sailing up the Scheldt. Walcheren is the largest 

V 2 
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island; a fertile, but not pleasant spot, where even 
the natives suffer greatly from ague and marsh fever — 
the scourges of all low-lying districts. Flushing, a 
fortified town and a packet station, and Middelburg, 
the capital of Zealand, are the two most important 
towns. 



NOKTH HOLLAND. 



The town of Haarlem in North Holland is famoti» 
for its hyacinths, tulips, and other bulbs, which grow 
freely in a sandy soil well suited to them: indeed, 
most of the flower gardens of Europe are supplied 
from the nursery grounds of Haarlem. The most 
remarkable thing in the town is the organ of the great 
church of St. Bavon, long esteemed the largest and 
finest in the world, though rivalled now by the organs 
of York and Birmingham. It has nearly five thousand 
pipes, and is quite an edifice in itself, filling the whole 
of one end of the church. 

Haarlem, like Leyden, has its story of a long siege, 
and of heroic resistance against the Spaniards. 

Amsterdam, the principal city of Holland, is situated 
at the confluenca of the river Amstel with the arm of 
the Zuider Zee called the Y (pronounced Ey). Its walls 
are surrounded by a semi-circular canal, and within 
the city are four other great canals, all running in 
curves, parallel with the outer one : these are bordered 
by handsome houses and public buildings. The various- 
small canals which intersect the town in all directions 
are said to divide it into ninety-five islands, connected 
by nearly three hundred bridges. 

Many of the manufactures of Amsterdam are almost 
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peculiar to itself ; for example, "the refining of borax, 
and the distilling of a great yariety of scents and per* 
famed oils ; gold lace, vermilion, rouge, and white lead, 
are among the objects of commerce. The art of catting 
diamonds was for a long time confined to the Jews of 
Amsterdam and Antwerp ; the diamond mills of Amster- 
dam are still numerous, and are all in the hands of 
Jews. 

The inhabitants of North Holland, having little 
interoonrse with strangers, retain more of the customs 
and the dress of their forefathers than do the South 
Hollanders. North Holland is a low peninsula, con- 
sisting of sand and bog; protected from the sea by 
enormous dykes, the most remarkable being that of the 
Holder, of which we have spoken. The cattle fed upon 
this tongue of land are famed for their beauty, and for 
the quantity of rich milk snxd cheese they afiford ; the 
sheep, too, are notable for the fineness of their fleeces 
and the excellence of their mutton. And the women 
of North Holland, with their clear complexions and 
neat and pretty dress, are distinguished for their 
beauty. Their costume is almost peculiar to the dis- 
trict, though on market days it is to be seen in the 
streets of the large towns — Botterdam or Amsterdam. 
The back of the head is encircled by a broad fillet of 
pure gold, shaped like a horse-shoe, which confines the 
hair, and terminates on each side of the temple in two 
large rosettes, also of pure gold, suspended somewhat 
like blinkers before the eyes of a horse. Over this is 
worn a cap or veil of the finest and richest lace, with 
lappets hanging down the neck ; a pair of enormous 
gold ear-rings completes this graceful head-dress. 
These ornaments are very generally, even among the 
poorer people, of real gold: great sacrifices are made 
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to purchase them, and they are r^arded as heir-looms 
in a family. 

The shores of the Znider Zee are wild and dreary — 
a sandy waste, the haunt of the screaming gulls. The 
island of the Texel, also, is inhabited by myriads of 
sea-birds, and by a primitive race of shepherds, the 
fine wool of whose sheep is highly prized. 

The Great Ship Canal of North Holland, through 
which almost the whole commerce of Amsterdam now 
passes, cuts through the entire length of the peninsula. 

duestions on the ICaps of Holland and Belgium. 

1. DeBoribe oaiefally the dtnation of Holland and Belgium,— 
between what parallels they lie ; in what part of Europe ; siir- 
rounded by what lands and what seas. 

2. Holland la much broken into by the sea, — ^name the openings. 
Kame the largest of the chain of IslandB which hems in the Zuider 
Zee. 

3. North Holland forms a peninsula, — ^what is its northern point? 
What opening nearly outs it off fnm the mainland ? Name two 
towns upon this opening. How is the T connected with the North 
Sea? 

4. Holland is the delta of the Bhine, — ^into how many branches 
does this river divide in its course through Holland ? Name any 
of these. In company with what other two rivers does the Rhine 
discharge its waters ? From what country does each of these three 
rivers enter Holland ? 

5. What province is formed by the islands of the delta ? Name 
half-a-dozen towns in the south of Holland. 

6. Name the two rivers which drain Belgium. Through what 
three countries does the Mouse take its course ? Name any of its 
liBeders in Belgium. Name five large towns in its basin. 

7. What part of Belgium does the Scheldt drain ? Name any of 
its feeders. Name ten famous places in its basin. What port 
stands at the head of its estuary ? 

8. On what sea does the coast of Belgium lie ? Name a packet- 
station on this coast 

9. Upon what three oonntries do the fiontlerB of Belgium lie ? 
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SPAIN. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OP THE COUNTRY. 

An immense plateau, rising to the height of from 2000 
to 3000 feet, fills the centre of the Spanish peninsula, 
including about half the country. It is partly sur- 
rounded by mountains, and several granite ridges 
called Sierras rise out of it, such as the Sierra Morena, 
the mountains of Toledo, the Sierra Guadarrama — all of 
them running in a general east and west direction : 
between these run, in the same direction, the nearly 
parallel yalleys of the great rirers, the Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and the sunny Guadalquivir. The last- 
named river separates the central plateau from the 
Nevada range— the loftiest mountains in Spain, and 
containing, next after the Alps, some of the highest 
summits in Europe. 

The whole of northern Sp^in is mountainous; the 
Gantabrian mountains and the Pyrenees run across the 
country from east to west. Here, in north-western 
Spain, there are long winters, rainy springs, and 
autumns with cold winds from the snow-capped 
Pyrenees. This is a district of hill and dale, and 
every dale has its streams, fed by the abundant rains ; 
in the sunniest valleys there are cornfields, vineyards, 
and apple-orchards ; and, here and there, large forests 
clothe the slopes of the mountains. 

Widely different is the great plateau : here are no 
forests, and where there is no wood, there is apt to be 
little rain ; year after year the peasants wait for the 
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rain, and no rain comes, and many in despair make 
their way into Northern Africa. The rivers, as rivers 
do where there is little rain to wear down their banks, 
have cut themselves deep gorges, at the bottom of 
which they flow, as mountain torrents after tfte melt- 
ing of the snows, while in the parched summers, when 
they are most wanted, they are dry. Hence so many 
of the river names contain the word '* guad," a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic " wady " ; for, like the wadiea of 
Arabia, they are apt to run dry in the hot season. 

The surface of this table-land consists for the most 
part of limestone rock covered with a thin soil, and 
large crops are grown on it ; the whole country is 
favourable for com crops, and the vine thrives in 
many parts ; this is, indeed, a very fertile region when 
the rains are not too irregular. Only in spring and 
autumn, however, is it pleasant. Throughout the chilly 
winter, the treeless table-lands are overswept by violent 
tempests, while in summer they are burned up by the 
sun. 

Between the southern wall of the plateau and the 
shores of the Mediterranean lie the sunny plains of 
Andalusia, a region of tropical heat and fertility, 
where the date-palm flourishes, and cotton, sugar, and 
rice grow freely ; where there are groves of orange 
and lemon, pomegranate and fig, and other heat-loving 
plants. Here uncertain rains bring no distress, for 
the soil is artificially watered ; the winter is mild ; the 
spring and autumn are delightful beyond description ; 
but there is no protection from the hot wind, called 
the **solano," which in summer blows across from 
AMca, and renders this season intolerable to northern 
Europeans. 

The plateau descends upon the east to such another 
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broad sfrip of low and fertile plain, but here the in* 
habitants are not provided against the long droughts, 
and their sufferings are sometimes extreme. 

Spain, which was in the fifteenth century the most 
opulent idngdom of Europe, had, in the eighteenth, be^ 
oame one of the poorest and most degraded. Things 
have been slowly improving, however, since the 
beginning of the present century : the popxdation is 
increasing, and has increased by seven millions within 
the last hundred years. Her manufactures, for which 
Spain has to import coal and iron, are improving, 
especially that of cotton; railways are being made 
everywhere; the land is much better cultivated, and 
yields much com, as well as grapes for an enormous 
quantity of wine, which is exported. Fruits, dried and 
green ; olive oil, nuts and almonds, cork, fine wool from 
the Morena sheep — ^which, by the way, are said to have 
been introduced from England in the first place — salt, 
lead, quicksilver, and copper, — ^these are among the 
ptoducts of Spain which are most largely exported. 



ROmSTD ABOUT SPADT. 

THE PLAIN OF THE EASTERN OOAST. 

Crossing the Pyrenees from the French side, the road 
we have chosen winds up rocky valleys full of strips of 
verdure and magnificent cork-trees. 

Soon we are in Catalonia, where the activity and 
industry of the people are very striking ; all the fields 
are carefully cultivated, a great deal being done by 
spade labour, and everybody seems busy in the little 
villages we pass; the women knitting or sewing, or, 
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more generally, making laoe. The climate is fine, 
wages are good, and provisions are cheap. As we near 
Barcelona, we pass through a crowded, bnsy, populous 
district, full of good stone houses, and of well-dressed, 
well-to-do people ; not a beggar is to be seen. 

Perhaps no commercial city in the world has expe- 
rienced so many changes, sustained so many sieges, 
and so frequently raised the standard of revolt, as 
Barcelona; and the Barcelonese have still their old 
taste for wars and revolutions ; but they have excellent 
qualities besides, and at the present time their town is 
the most prosperous port of Spain. 

We quit Barcelona, and make our way to Valencia, 
which has experienced the fate of her neighbours, 
Bomans, Goths, Moors, and Spaniards having in suc- 
cession possessed this beautiful city. To her Arab 
conquerors, the wise Moorish kings of Cordova, Valencia 
owed her greatest prosperity; and her useful aque- 
ducts, her walls and towers, and the oriental customs 
which still prevail in the city, testify to their influence. 

The Moors, mild and merciful conquerors, here as 
elsewhere in Spain, held Valencia until, in 1236, they 
were subdued in their turn by the valiant Christian 
king of Arragon, Don Jaime. Thirty victories did he 
gain over the Moors, and then they *' left that beautiful 
city in five days, and passed the Jucar, not considering 
themselves safe among the Christians ; and thus ended 
the empire of the Moors in Valencia." And when 
they went, Valencia declined ; nor did its former state 
revive, even under Ferdinand and Isabella — the famous 
monarchs who delivered Spain from the Moors, and 
made it once again a Christian kingdomi. 

The magnificent plain which surrounds the city is 
bounded, except towards the sea, by picturesque ranges 
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of mountains, and studded with villages, with their 
churches and towers; here are so many farms and 
thatched cottages, white and glittering in the sun, 
that the whole plain seems one vast village, planted 
with carob trees, poplars, mulberries, prickly pears, 
olives, and some few palm-trees; and the oottages, 
myriads of little white specks in a field of verdure, 
look as countless as the stars in these cloudless skies. 

The silk manufactures of Valencia are extensive; 
and in the cigar manu&cture, a Government estab- 
lishment, three thousand women are employed. Large 
quantities of silk and raisins are exported in the 
autumn. 

Leaving the city of Valencia, we journey on through 
the rich plain where the irrigation is very remarkable, 
the fields being watered by means of a perfect net-work 
of little channels, the work of the Moors. Approaching 
Alicante, we enter on a very arid region, marked by 
beds of rivers without a drop of water, plains as des- 
titute of vegetation as the hills, and bright yellow, 
bumt-up fields. The town itself is pretty, with white, 
dean houses. 

Li the midst of this parched desert, the palm groves 
of Elche burst xipon us. '* There is only one Mche in 
Europe," and well may the Valencians be proud of it, 
for thousands and tens of thousands of palms surround 
the oriental-looking city. Beyond these palm groves, 
the desert continues; abandoned farm-houses, and dreary 
fields, which only require rain to make them the most 
fertile in the world, continue to meet us until we enter 
the rich plain of Murcia, which appears a delicious 
garden after southern Valencia, viewed in a season of 
drought. 

** Sain or no rain, Murcia has always her crops of 
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grain ;" fio 8a3n9 the Spanisli proverb ; and such splen- 
did crops they are as are not to be seen elsewhere, art 
producing here by means of countless water-channels 
a perpetual vegetation. 

The city of Murcia is one mass of houses, so narrow 
are the streets; but, here and there, there are little 
squares, filled with beauteous palms, orange and lemon 
trees, and cypresses. 



THE SUNNY SOUTH, 



IS'ow we enter Granada, the famous kingdom of th« 
Hoors. We are within sight of the whole range of the 
magnificent Sierra Nevada, a third of whose height, 
apparently, is covered with snow ; and its loftiest points 
are nearly thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Yonder is beauteous Granada — ^the city which has no 
equal — with its imposing cathedral, red Alhambra, 
trees among the houses, and, behind all, the snow-clad 
summits of the Sierra Nevada. 

The kingdom of Granada was the last to be founded, 
and the last to be lost, of all the Moorish kingdoms in 
Spain: when Granada was subdued, the Moors were 
driven from the land in which for eight centuries the 
Gross had been subject to the Crescent — an emblem 
dear to the follower of Mahomet as the cross is to the 
Christian. 

The battle of Jerez, in 711, gave the Moors the 
mastery of nearly the whole of Spain ; and the Chris- 
tians whom they displaced took refuge in the northern 
highlands, where they were able to maintain their in- 
dependence. Was it not sad, you ask, for Christian 
Spain to be thus subdued by the armies of the unbe- 
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lieyers? Not altogether; this time of Mahometan 
conquest is known as the '' dark ages " in the history 
of Europe: crimes and bloodshed abounded; religion 
had become for the most part mere superstition; all 
learning was neglected. Broadly speaking, the Maho- 
metans may be said to have been the teachers of 
Europe from the ninth to the thirteenth century ; and 
men arose amongst them eminent in every branch of 
human knowledge. Europe was indebted to Arab 
teaching for philosophy, medicine, natural history, 
geography, history, grammar, poetry, arithmetic — ^in a 
word, for whatever art or science, knowledge or skill 
was possessed in that age. 

Amongst the monuments of the Moorish dominion in 
Spain, none is more interesting than the Alhambra of 
Granada, of part of which there is an interesting copy in 
the Crystal Palace. ** There is no place in the world like 
the Alhambra, so graceful, so perfect, so sad. The 
gardens of this palace of the Moorish kings are 
bordered with violets and myrtle, and shadowy with 
orange and lemon trees ; " and the marble floors, the 
dried fountains, the slender columns, the Court of the 
Lions, the baths, the Hall of Ambassadors, the Hall of 
the Two Sisters — still fill the traveller with wonder and 
delight. 

On the northern border of Oranada is Andalusia, 
" Beautiful Andalusia I so quaintly called by a lover 
of it ' the sweetest morsel of the Peninsula.' Who can 
forget or over-praise its southelm sky, its rich brown 
plains, its glistening white villages peeping amid 
groves of the cistus, the ilex, and the cork-tree, its 
green slopes, crowned with Moorish towers and palaces, 
its delicious climate, its trickling streams, its sweet- 
smelling flowers? There are golden plumes of palm- 
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trees waving against a deep blue sky; orange and 
lemon groves at the foot of blue hills ; hedges of aloe 
and wild cactus by the roadside, flowers and sunshine 
and sweetness eyerywhere." 

Malaga, the port of Andalusia, is a large, white, dusty 
town with a quiet blue sea at its feet : it is a disagree- 
able place, where the streets always smell of fish, and 
the common people are dirty. Malaga possesses superb 
vineyards ; indeed the very name suggests raisins and 
sweet wine; and after the vintage, wherever you go, 
you come in contact with mules heavily laden with 
boxes of raisins : it is said that a million boxes are 
exported every year. 

From Mali4^ we go on to Gibraltar, and stand on 
English ground. The approach on this side is very 
fine ; the perpendicular grey limestone rock rises before 
us, and the town lies at the foot of the hill, the streets 
rising, terrace like, one above the other. At a distance 
Gibraltar looks peaceful and prosperous, and there is 
little sign of the mighty guns which, with the natural 
fortifications, render the rook impregnable. The rock 
is connected with the mainland by a narrow, flat strip 
of land called the neutral ground. The excavated 
galleries are certainly wonderfoL Those near the base 
of the rock, intended for troops to retire into, existed 
before our conquest of Gibraltar; the galleries which 
the English have made contain guns with their mouths 
in holes too small to be distinguished by an enemy at 
a distance. Besides the galleries, whidi are remark- 
able as tunnels, and for the way they are lighted, there 
are two large rooms excavated, the Comwallis and the 
St. George's Hall. Seen from a distance, the rock of 
Gibraltar appears quite barren, but all the crevices are 
filled with aromatio shrubs and wild flowers^ and with 
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the palmites, the favourite food of the monkeys which 
tenant the rocks. 

• Tariky the one^yed Moslem general, took this 
stronghold, which was defended by only a handfcd 
of brave men, on the 30th of April, 711. To comme- 
morate his victory, he changed the name of the pro* 
montory, and called it Oibel Tarik, or the rock of 
Tarik, which in process of time became converted into 
Gibraltar. In 1704, during the war of the Spanish 
Suocession, Sir Geoi^e Eooke attacked and seized 
Gibraltar, taking the garrison by surprise. Since then 
England has retained this key to the Straits, though 
immense efforts were made by both Spain and France to 
recover it, during a terrible siege of four years, which 
ended, on the Idth of September, 1783, in the destruc- 
tion of the floating batteries of the enemy. 

Very pleasant it is to see English red-<X)at8 and 
English faces in this foreign station, but it must be 
confessed that the English shops and houses do not 
make the town the more attractive. 

Going from Gibraltar to Cadiz, we pass Trafalgar 
— sacred to Englishmen as the spot where Nelson fell — 
and find ourselves again in Spanish territory. 

Cadiz strikes you on entering as perfectly beauti- 
ful, with its handsome houses and clean streets : it is 
almost surrounded by water, only a small, narrow 
strip connecting the city with the continent. The 
roofs of the houses are flat and ornamented frequently 
with flowers, and many have small square towers, from 
which the inhabitants enjoy the view and the fresh air* 
Entering a bodega, or wine store, we shall see an im- 
mense array of enormous butts of wine — sherries and 
muscatel — ready for exportation: about forty thousand 
butts are said to be exported yearly, three-fourths of 
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which are sent to England, and almost all the rest to 
America. 

The entrance to the capital of Andalusia is so 
striking that it is no wonder the Arabs thought 
Seville the handsomest city in the world. The tobacco 
manufactory is one of the sights of the town; the 
building is immense, and curious it is to see the long 
room where three thousand women are employed in 
rolling the dirty-looking fragments of tobacco in large, 
clean leaves. The streets are all white and clean, and 
pretty from the general effect of the balconies covered 
with flowers; but many of them are too narrow to 
allow a carriage to pass through. 

For the sake of the past, we must follow up the 
valley of the Guadalquivir until we come to Cordova, 
though it is a miserable-looking town, a poverty- 
stricken place, now very far fallen from its glorious 
estate as the great Moorish capital, when it contained 
a million inhabitants, while twelve thousand villages 
were scattered over the plain watered by the Guadal- 
quivir. 



THE INTERIOR. 

We have now bid adieu to the beautiful villages and 
towns of the south of Spain ; henceforth we find no 
more exquisitely white houses, freshly painted balconies, 
Moorish lattices ; all is now changed for dirty-looking 
huts and undisguised poverty. 

Past Ciudad Beal, beyond the arid mountains of 
Toledo, and we are in New Castile. Still the country 
wears the same tawny tint, and the peasants are as 
brown as the mud huts and bumt-up pastures and 
sierras. 

o 
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From these arid hills the Tagus may be traced by 
the vegetation on its banks; and yonder is Toledo, 
built upon seven hills, with its glorious cathedral and 
the Moorish Alcazar rising above the rest of the city. 
The streets of Toledo are thoroughly Moorish, wind- 
ing, narrow, steep, and ill-paved ; full of dark alleys, 
built for coolness and security. The great workshops 
are worth a visit, if only for the sake of the fame iu 
which the swords of Toledo were anciently held ; the 
blades now manufactured here appear to be of good 
quality, made of excellent elastic steel, and with gold 
well laid in. 

We go forward through undulating plains of grey 
sand, treeless, tawny, never ending ; indeed, anything 
more dreary than these Spanish steppes cannot well be 
conceived. At last we reach the capital. It is a mistake 
to think of Madrid as a dreary tow^ : the streets are 
light and airy, the sky is generally without a cloud, 
and the inhabitants appear to live a gay open-air life ; 
yet Madrid, build on a plateau 2412 feet above the 
sea, exposed to an African sun and a Siberian winter, 
is one of the unhealthiest places in the world. But 
the gay out-of-door life goes on notwithstanding; 
the weather is always fine, and the Prado is always 
crowded. 

*• There is nothing livelier in Europe than the Prado 
(parade), with its crowd of pretty ladies, picturesque 
cavaliers, dear little carriages for babies, drawn by 
spotlessly white lambs ; nurses from Estramadura in 
short, brown petticoats, embroidered with gold ; water- 
sellers in sombrero and leathern gaiters ; and an infinity 
of equipages, costumes, and cries to distract the eye 
and the ear of the foreigner." 

The great object of attraction is the Museum, with 
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its two thouBand paintingB. With the exception of 
Jtaly, perhaps no other country of Europe has pro- 
duced painters of so high an order of merit as those of 
Spain; and amongst these great masters, Velasquez 
and Murillo hold the first rank. 

The royal palace of the Escurial stands amid pretty, 
park-like country ; but, by royal command, the building 
was designed to represent the gridiron upon which St. 
Lawrence suffered slow martyrdom, and is, in con- 
sequence, more like a huge factory than a royal palace. 
It includes a palace, a church, and a convent, all in 
one. 

Throughout Old Castile and southern Leon the 
country has the same dreary character; always flat, 
sometimes consisting of large fields of poor corn, or 
poorer pasture, more often barren, not a fence to be 
seen, and utterly treeless ; the villages are entirely of 
mud, and even the churches are generally of the same 
tint as the bumt-up soil. 

In the spring large flocks of Merino sheep, generally 
half-starved looking things, are to be seen on their way 
to the mountains, each flock attended by about a dozen 
shepherds, and as many fine dogs. They are on their 
way from their winter quarters on the warm plains of 
Estramadura, which are burnt up in the hot summer, 
to the cool heights of Leon ; this migratory system is 
called the Meata. 

Vittoria is a flourishing town, whose chief interest 
for English people .is connected with the Peninsular 
War. Here was fought the last decisive battle on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees, after which Wellington 
crossed the little Bidaossoa in pursuit of the retiring 
French army, which he scattered finally in the battle 
of Toulouse, Up and down the Peninsula this tedious 

o 2 
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war raged, and many a name excites the patriotic 
pride of Englishmen who remember that all throngh 
the war, though often fighting nnder tremendous disad- 
vantc^es, the British soldiers were never known to turn 
their backs on the enemy. Glorious victories of the 
Iron Duke mark Talavera, Ciudad Eodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, and as we have said, Yittoria. 

Corunna, too, was the scene of a brave deed and of a 
hero's death, during this same war. Napoleon and his 
forces were in Madrid ; and thither was marching Sir 
John Moore — with a ragged and half-famished army, 
worn out with a long campaign, and looking for re- 
freshment in the capital of their Spanish allies — ^when 
he heard this disastrous news. His troops were utterly 
unfit to meet the enemy, so the general turned his 
forces north, and made for the port of Corunna, hoping 
to find ships there to carry them to England : they 
arrived after a wretched march in mid-winter through 
a land of famine, to find no ships, and a pursuing 
French army making rapidly upon them. Being 
Britons, they did not throw down their arms and 
capitulate: all unfit as they were, they turned and 
faced the enemy, fought with desperate courage, and 
gained a glorious victory — a victory saddened by the 
death of Sir John Moore. 

" They buried him darkly at dead of night," 

for the French armies held the land, and they feared 
to give their hero the last honours of war, lest the 
enemy should come upon them unawares, so, 

" Not a drum was he^xd, not a funeral note 
As his corse o'er the ramparts they hurried." 

Before quitting Spain, we must say a word about the 
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Basque Provinces — a mountainous strip of northern 
Spain. The soil, even in the valleys, is rather poor, but 
the people are a very hard-working race, and their 
little farms, cultivated with no better tools than a 
epade or pitch-fork, yield good crops of barley, maize, 
flax, hemp, and, in the sunniest valleys, wheat; but 
sheep and cattle rearing occupy the people for the 
most part, as there is plenty of pasture land on the 
hills. These are usually covered with wood to the 
very summit, the oak and chestnut being the principal 
trees ; and chestnuts, roasted, or stewed, or made into 
soups, form the peasant's ordinary dinner. 

The hills are rich in other ways ; here are broad 
veins of good iron, as well as of copper and tin, and 
many of the men are miners: marble, porphyry, and 
jasper are also obtained. Fishing villages are dotted 
over the coast, and the Basques are said to have the 
glory of being the first Europeans who went to the 
whale-fishing. A brave, simple, and independent 
people they are, ready to undergo any hardships rather 
than surrender their mountain freedom : so while the 
rest of Spain has been conquered again and again, they 
have never been subdued. Who these Basques are is 
a matter of much discussion : they belong to a race and 
speak a language quite distinct from that of the rest of 
Spain, and are by some authorities supposed to be of 
Tartar origin: others, again, think they are the last 
remnant of the original inhabitants of Spain before it 
was subdued by the Goths. They are fond of music, 
and keep Sunday as a lively holiday. The three pro- 
vinces they hold are those which, together, formed 
the ancient Cantabria. The ancient division of Spain 
into fourteen kingdoms or states has been replaced by 
a division into forty-nine provinces : the old divisions 
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are, however, the more familiar and historically inter- 
esting. 

Another remarkable spot in Spain is the little stat-e 
of Andorra, the smallest republic in the world, which . 
lies in a valley in the eastern Pyrenees, north of 
Catalonia. This is not a brand new state by any 
means: it was declared free by Charlemagne in re- 
ward for services rendered to him by its inhabitants 
when he was marching against the Moors. The whole 
territory contains only 198 square miles, and is divided 
into six parishes : Andorra, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 2000 people. Dense forests supply abundance 
of timber ; there is excellent pasture ; vines and fruit- 
trees flourish on the lower grounds, and the mountains 
contain much iron. The Andorrans are very simple in 
their ways, and are more attached to France than to 
Spain. 



SPANISH FAMILY LIFE.* 



Spanish middle-class houses have usually some ten 
or twelve rooms, all of which are paved with stone, or 
large tiles, for in this country of dust and burning 
heat — the thermometer varies from 87° to 95° through 
the summer — no carpets seem to lie used. The stable is 
at the back of the house, and horses, carriages, and 
mules all pass through the hall just as do the inmates 
of the house. Every morning the Spanish maid-ser- 
vant takes her watering-pot, and ccurefully lays the 
dust and cools the rooms with an abundant sprinkling 
of water. 

At early mom the master rises, and his little cup of 

* From * Macmillan's Magazine.' 
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chocolate, an egg, and a slice of melon await him in 
the Bala, or large sitting-room — ix> English eyes a most 
comfortless place, very large, stone-flagged, with a 
few massive chairs, walls painted in the rudest way, 
and one large table in the midst. The rooms, owing to 
the heat, are always kept darkened by closed shutters 
throughout the day. The senora has her chocolate in 
her bedroom, at the open window, enjoying the fresh 
morning breeze. 

All the Spaniards rise as a rule at five or six in the 
summer to enjoy the only enjoyable time of the 
summer day; at one o'clock they have dinner and 
after that the two hours' siesta in a darkened room. 
Evening then draws on, the delicious night-breeze 
rises and blows freshly from the hills, and the ladies 
go out in groups for the evening walk. 

Besides the promenade in the cool of the day, the 
pleasures which brighten the life of the Spaniard are, 
shooting in the "sierra"; a pic-nic in the"campo"; 
the annual fairs, and, most charming of all, the river 
bath. 

" It was a piping hot evening in July, and we were 
all exhausted with the long unbroken drought and heat, 
when my friend said, ' Let us join the ladies to-morrow 
and get a bath in the river.' So it was arranged that 
we i^ould ride down to the Guadalquivir at sunrise, 
four o'clock, the following morning, the senoras going 
in a springless covered cart before us. 

**The ride across the open country was over fiu> 
stretching wastes upon wastes, treeless but not barren, 
for com, and peas, and oats had been reaped therefrom 
in our months of May and June. The roads are mere 
tracks which the fierce rains of winter obliterate: 
enormously high thistles, often twelve or fourteen feet 
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in height, covered what were until now corn-fields ; and 
a cloud of white vultures from the Sierra Morena 
alighted to breakfast on the carcase of an ox which 
had dropped dead. 

" At last the beautiful, silver Guadalquivir, here not 
far from its source, came in sight, and a few miles in 
front, stretching farther than the eye can reach, lay the 
serrated edges of the Sierra Morena. In the river bed 
all was fertile and green; and all along its peaceful 
banks, and overhanging its waters, were the beautiful 
rose-pink oleanders, the * lilies of the valley ' of well- 
loved story. 

" An old mill-house with its] clumsy wheel and a 
couple of pomegranates shaded one comer of this part 
of the river, and under their shade, sitting up to their 
shoulders in the water, on the huge round boulders at 
the bottom of the river, were groups of Spanish ladies I 
Truly it was a pretty sight. They sat, as though on 
chairs, clothed to the neck in bathing gowns of red, 
grey, yellow, or blue ; and, holding in one hand their 
umbrellas, they fanned themselves with the other. We 
too tumbled in, and sat down upon the boulders, and 
let the fast-flowing yellow stream soothe our skin and 
nerves, and give us strength and coolness. As if it 
were not enough for ladies and gentlemen to bathe 
promiscuously, presently a crowd of muleteers and 
mules came down the rocky incline for their morning's 
bath ; aud in a moment, mules and men were struggling 
about in the yellow water. They, like ourselves, sat 
in the cool current for one hour, then slowly left the 
rio, and crawled mp the bank." 



^*^ 
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THE SPANISH PEASANT. 

Except for the graceful black lace " mantilla " still 
worn to some extent by the ladies in lieu of " bonnet 
and shawl," and the large cloaks in which the gentle- 
men envelope themselves, the dress of the Spanish 
gentlefolk is much the same as that worn in England 
and elsewhere; but the dress of the lower classes is 
very varied and picturesque. The women wear a short 
skirt of some gaudy colour, especially gaudy on 
holidays ; and a red, yellow, or snowy white handker- 
chief over the head, which forms their only protection 
(save their magnificently thick tresses of bound-up 
hair) against the burning, almost tropical sun. 
^ The dress of the men consists of a coloured shirt, a 
short jacket, and a pair of coarse woollen trousers. 
They do not wear boots, as a rule, but sandals bound 
with string round the ankle : many go barefoot. 

There are, however, two articles of dress without 
which no man's toilet is complete — the "manta," or 
rug, used at home to sleep in, and as a covering from 
rain, or a bed, when on a journey ; and the " faja," 
or waistband of red doth. The *' faja " serves as the 
belt for the revolver and knife which are carried by 
every Spaniard: these knives are clasp-knives, some- 
times a foot long, and are used both for stabbing and 
eating : for duels, not " stabs in the dark," but hand- 
to-hand fights, are frightfully common among these 
passionate people. 

The fare of the lower classes is the very simplest. 
Bread and fruit, and fruit and bread, with now and 
then, for the men, a " copa " (wineglass) of the rough 
red wine of the country), is the staple of their suste- 
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nance. The only thing about which the Spaniards, 
high and low, are really particular, is their water. 

In a country where the women drink nothing but 
water from year's end to year's end, and the men little 
else, it is quite necessary to have that good ; and good 
it is. Go into the poorest hut, only tenanted by a few 
wood-cutters pr itinerant miners, and ask for a cup of 
water, and the little " jarro," or porous four-mouthed 
water-jar, will be unhooked from the peg where it 
hangs in the sun, and you will have a drink of the 
purest, coldest water, from the choicest spring — ^water 
perhaps brought from a distance of three miles by the 
water-carrier. Only be sure you hold the jarro up 
above your head with both hands, and pour the water 
down your throat in a refreshing stream, for your 
manners are voted simply indecent if you touch the 
brim with your lips. 

As regards education, the lower classes have abso- 
lutely none. Seventy per cent, can neither read nor 
write; wherefore the people are, of course, grossly 
superstitious ; fortune-tellers abound. There is, how- 
ever, a vast deal of natural courtesy, natural wit, 
natural intelligence among them, and the Spanish poor 
man has the manners of a thorough gentleman. 

Eeligion has lost its power over the people : Spain, 
so long the stronghold of Boman Catholicism, is now 
infidel or indifferent for the most part, as regards the 
men ; though the women still cling to the faith they 
have grown up in. 
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FOBTITGAL. 

As regards its physical features, Portugal is a continua- 
tion of Spain. The Sierrcu or mountain ranges which 
cross Spain end in Portugal ; four of the great rivers 
between these ranges flow through Portugal to gain the 
sea ; only one considerable river, the Mondego, belong- 
ing entirely to the western kingdom. But, whereas 
central Spain is an enormous shelterless table-land, 
Portugal consists almost entirely of rugged barren 
mountains, and beautiful, sheltered, and most fertile 
mountain valleys: besides these, wide river valleys 
spread on either side of the great rivers, the Douro. 
Tagus, and Guadiana. There is one other long strip of 
low-lying land, a flat sandy district, which stretches 
along the whole length of the coast save for a single 
break ; hence Portugal has few rocky headlands, and 
few places of safe anchorage for ships, excepting the 
mouths of the large rivers. About Cintra, a little to 
the north of Lisbon, the coast is exceedingly rocky and 
picturesque, because the Sierra de Estrella, the highest 
mountains in Portugal, reach the sea-board, where they 
break off in sharp declivities, rendering this neighbour- 
hood one of the most lovely spots in the whole world. 
The other important chains lie some way inland. 

The mountains of Portugal are rich in minerals; 
gold and silver, quicksilver, lead, iron, coal, slate, 
marble, and salt are to be had for the working : but 
the Portuguese do not work their mines. They are too 
indolent, or too poor, or they are not sufficiently enter- 
prising; and though they possess so much mineral 
wealth, salt is the only substance they raise in suffi- 
cient quantities to export. Portuguese rock-salt is 
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largely sent to Britain; it is considered the best 
kind for the salting of meat for ships. There are 
also salt marshes along the coast, especially near 
Setubal, from which a great deal of salt is obtained by 
evaporation. 

The Portuguese are a singular people; living in a 
country so fertile in its lowlands that every man might 
dwell in plenty under his own fig-tree, it often happens 
that com enough is not grown to support the people. 
The peasants are miserably poor ; a mess of pottage, 
made of Indian com, bread, water, and a spoonful of 
olive oil, is the labourer's supper, the chief meal of the 
day. Bread made of Indian com is the only sort known 
to the poorer classes ; and every peasant has his own 
olive-tree from which he gets the oil which serves him 
in the place of butter and meat. He might sell some 
of this oil, export it to other lands, and get some 
comforts for himself with the purchase-money; but, 
alas, he chooses to prepare his oil as did his fathers 
before him, and the method is a bad one. The oil 
becomes a little rancid, and nobody is willing to buy it. 
Beans and chestnuts made into bread, or stewed, give 
a little variety to the peasant's meagre fare. Their 
dwellings are mere hovels; their clothing, poor and 
scanty ; dirt and disease are but too common amongst 
them ; and yet the Portuguese peasants are contented 
and good-humoured, an effect due, perhaps, to the bright 
sunshine they enjoy in their beautiful land. One 
national trait, common alike to rich and poor, causes 
a good deal of amusement to foreigners. They are 
great talkers, and speak of the most simple matters in 
grand and flowery language ; then, too, they are ex- 
cessively polite, and their civility is apt to carry them 
beyond the bounds of truth. 
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But it is hardly fair to jndge of the Portuguese 
character as it appears now. About the sixteenth 
century Portugal was one of the greatest nations in 
Europe, with rich possessions in America, and a com- 
merce with many lands, carried on by a brave and 
enterpriBiBg people, who discovered and took possession 
of new lands, east and west. 

The Portuguese discovered and colonised Brazil; 
and it was a Portuguese, Bartholomeo Diaz, who first 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thus opening the 
eastern seas and shores to the ships of Europe. But, 
from causes difficult to explain, Portugal has fallen 
from her high estate ; like a decayed gentlewoman, she 
appears to live on the memory of her former greatness, 
while she makes very little effort to raise herself in 
the world again. No manufacture is carried on with 
any spirit. There are only two considerable towns in 
the country, Lisbon and Oporto. There is one univer- 
sity, at Coimbra: but the peasantry cannot read or 
write, and even the grandees are ignorant. As for 
agriculture, it is carried on in a clumsy way, without 
any of the implements a good farmer thinks necessary : 
maize, wheat, barley, are grown, it is true ; and so are 
the vine, olive, orange, .and various delicious fruits; 
but if the peasants had any encouragement to labour, 
these and other good things would be produced in far 
greater quantities. But there are no roads in Portugal 
by which a loaded wagon could be driven from the 
interior to a market town ; so the peasants feel that it 
is useless to produce that which they have no means of 
selling. 

One industry, however, Portugal still has. She pro- 
duces the Port wine of commerce, so-called from 
Oporto, that is, the Port. The famous wine-growing 
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district from which this wine is derived is on the 
banks of the Alto-Douro, or Upper Douro. It stretches 
for forty miles along both banks of the river, with a 
breadth of about ten or twelve miles. This is an un- 
healthy district, and few people live in it. By whom 
then, you will say, are the vines cultivated ? Not by 
Portuguese at all, but by OallegoSj that is, labourers 
from the province of Galicia, in Spain, some eight thou- 
sand of whom come trooping into the Douro valley in 
the season, very much as the hop-pickers swarm into 
Kent. These turn the soil round the vines three times 
a year ; they carry the baskets of ripe fruit, and they 
tread the grapes ; the women and children of the 
neighbouring districts cutting off the great purple 
bunches. 

After the grapes are cut, they are carried in large 
open baskets on the backs of Gallegos to a shed where 
they are thrown into wide stone troughs. The Gallegos 
are divided into gangs, usually often men each, under an 
over-looker. The baskets being filled, each man, at the 
word of command, shoulders his load, ^lls into line, 
and then all march in order through the rugged moun- 
tain paths leading to the shed, where the grapes are 
thrown into a large open ston^ trough. 

" When the trough is filled with grapes, * a gang * of 
men jump in, and, forming a close line with their 
arms on each other's shoulders, advance and retire with 
measured step, treading the fruit to the sound of the 
bagpipe, drum, and fife. When these men are tired, 
they feed and rest, and another gang takes their place. 
This operation is continued for about thirty-six hours, 
when the grapes are fiiUy orufihed, and fermentation 
commences. 

''The busy and gay appearance of the girls and 
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women in the vineyard, and the numeroiiB strings of 
the grape-carriers spread over the heights, the luxu- 
riant display of the most delicious of fruits, and the 
rich colouring of the landscape generally, afford a 
spectacle full of animation and interest." 

We have said that Portugal possesses but two im- 
portant towns. Of these. Oporto is a busy port, much 
occupied in sending port wine to England : there are 
immense vaults on one bank of the river where the 
wine is kept until it is exported. Lisbon and Oporto 
are the two manufacturing towns of the kingdom; 
linen, silk, cotton, porcelain, and earthenware are made 
in both. 

For a description of Lisbon, we will quote Mr. 
Borrows, a well-known traveller in the Peninsula : — 

" Lisbon is a huge, ruinous city, still exhibiting in 
almost every direction the vestiges of that terrific 
visitation of God, the earthquake, which shattered it 
some hundred years ago (1755). It stands on seven 
hills, the loftiest of which is occupied by the Castle of 
St. George; the busiest parts of the city are in the 
valley to the north of this height. 

"Here you find the Plaza of the Liquisition, the 
principal square in Lisbon, from which run parallel 
towards the river, three or four streets, amongst which 
are those of Gold and Silver, so-called from being in- 
habited by smiths cunning in the working of those 
metals; they are upon the whole very magnificent. 
The houses are huge, as high as castles ; and immense 
pillars defend the causeway at intervals. 

" The most singular street, however, is that called 

y 'Rosemary.' It is very precipitous, and has the 

palaces of the Portuguese nobility on either side, 

massive and frowning, and with here and there a 
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hanging garden overlooking the street at a great 
height." 

The principal streets of Lisbon are fine, and are kept 
fresh by water supplied to them from the beautifal 
marble aqueduct which spans the valley to the north- 
east of the city ; but most of the lesser streets are narrow 
and filthy. Indeed, Lisbon is a disappointing place. 
Nothing can be finer than the view from the harbour, 
of a beautiful city set upon hills, embowered amid 
green foHage and glowing flowers and fruit ; but within, 
poverty and squalor strike the eye on every side. 

We have already spoken of Cintra, some fifteen miles 
to the north of Lisbon, the '* paradise of Portugal," 
and the loveliest bathing place in the world. 

Cluestions on the Map of the Spanish Peninsula. 

1. What is the general form of the Spanish peninsula ? What 
waters bound it ? What natural boundary separates it firom France ? 
How is the Mediterranean connected with the Atlantic ? What 
land is on the other side of this narrow channel ? 

2. Kame four capes round the coast of the peninsula. A group 
of islands off the east coast. Is the coast of this peninsula much 
broken into by the sea ? Name what appear to be the seaport 
towns seated at the mouths of rivera, or on other harbours. 

3. Name the five mountain-ranges which cross the peninsula. 
In what general direction do they run? Which of these enter 
Portugal ? 

4. Name four rivers of Spain which reach the Atlantic through 
Portugal. Between which mountain ranges does each of these take 
its course ? 

A river which is entirely Portuguese. 

The river which drains the plain between the Morena and 
Nevada ranges. 

. Three Spanish rivers which enter the Mediterranean. 

Name towns in the basin of each of these rivers, and, when there 
is one, the seaport at its mouth. 
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5. Desoribe the situation of Gibraltar, Andorra, Talayera, Sala- 
manc£^ Yittoria, Coimbra, Setubal, Coruana, Mt. Maladetta. 

6. Describe the situation of the capitals of Spain and Portugal. 

7. What Spanish provinces skirt the Mediterranean ? 

8. Between what parallels does the peninsula lie ? Name other 
cities of the world in about the same latitudes as Madrid, Granada, 
and Barcelona. 



II 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE ALPS. 

" The longer I stayed among the Alps, and the more 
closely I examined them, the more I was struck by the 
one broad fact of there being a vast Alpine plateau, or 
mass of elevated land, upon which nearly all the 
highest peaks stood, like children set upon a table, 
removed, in most cases, far back from the edge of the 
plateau, as if for fear of their falling. And the result 
of this arrangement is a kind of division of the whole 
of Switzerland into an upper and lower mountain- 
world ; the lower world consisting of steep, wooded 
banks of mountain, more or less divided by ravines, 
through which glimpses are caught of the higher Alps ; 
the upper world, reached after the first steep banks, of 
3000 or 4000 feet in height, have been surmounted, 
consisting of comparatively level but most desolate 
traces of moor and rock, half covered by glacier, and 
stretching to the feet of the true pinnacles of the 
chain, 

" It can hardly be necessary to point out the perfect 
wisdom and kindness of this arrangement, as a provision 
for the safety of the inhabitants of the high mountain 
regions. If the great peaks rose at once from the 
deepest valleys, every stone which was struck from the 
pinnacles, and every snow-wreath which slipped fron^ 
their ledges, would descend at once upon the inhabitable 
ground, over which no year would pass without record- 
ing some calamity of earth-slip or avalanche. Besides 
this, the masses of snow, cast down at once into the 
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warmer air, would all melt rapidly in the spring, 
causing furious inundations of every great river for a 
month or six weeks. 

" All these calamities are prevented by the peculiar 
Alpine structure which has been described. The 
broken rocks and the sliding snow of the high peaks, 
instead of being dashed at once into the vales, are 
caught upon the desolate shelves or shoulders which 
everywhere surround the central crests. The soft 
banks which terminate these shelves, traversed by no 
falling fragments, clothe themselves with richest wood ; 
while the masses of snow heaped upon the ledge above 
them, in a climate neither so warm as to thaw them 
quickly in the spring, nor so cold as to protect them 
from all the power of the summer sun, either form 
themselves into glaciers, or remain in slowly wasting 
fields even to the close of the year — ^in either case 
supplying constant, abundant, and regular streams to 
the villages and pastures beneath, and to the rest of 
Europe noble and navigable rivers."* 

One is apt to think of ** Switzerland " and the " Alps " 
as different names for the same thing ; and it is quite 
true that two-thirds of this little inland country are 
occupied entirely by Alpine chains and high valleys ; 
the remaining third being a plain, not less than thirteen 
hundred feet above the sea-level. This plain divides 
the Jura Mountains from the great Alpine chains. In 
the south-west of Switzerland there are two great 
chains divided by the valley of the Ehone — the Pennine 
Alps, which form the boundary between Switzerland 
and Italy, to the south of the Bhone, and the Bernese 
Alps to the north of the Ehone. Near the point where 
these two chains diverge is Mount St. Gothard, from 

♦ Buskin, 
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-which various ranges branch out, spreading over the 
east, south-east, and centre of Switzerland. 

The highest peaks lie within the range which forms 
the southern boundary, where are the Matterhom and 
Monte Bosa, while the Great St. Bernard, the Simplon, 
and Splugen passes are amongst those by which the 
traveller descends to the ItaUan valleys. North of 
this mass of heights, the deep valleys of the Ehone, 
flowing west to the Lake of Geneva, and of the Upper 
Bhine, flowing north-east, to that of Constance, mark 
a deep trench all across the country"^ while in the 
centre of the country rises the mass of the Bernese 
Alps or Oberland, with Finster Aarhom, Jung-frau, 
and Wetter-horn. All the higher masses of the Alps 
rise above the snow- line, and the snow accumulated 
on their summits is continually falling in immense 
masses into the valleys below. These falls of snow, or 
nvcdanchesy as they are called, are greatly dreaded by 
the mountaineers : the villager hears a noise like the 
roll of thunder, and before he has time to escape, he 
and his village are buried beneath a mountain of snow 
— his. only chance of deliverance being that the dwellers 
in some neighbouring hamlet may discover the disaster 
and come to dig him out. Still more damage is occa- 
sioned by landslips, when large masses of earth and rock 
" slip " from the sides of the mountains, perhaps carry- 
ing uprooted villages with them in their falL 

The glaciers, which, it is said, cover some 1400 
square miles of the surface of Switzerland, add greatly 
to the strange magnificence of Alpine scenery. There 
are probably some 400 glaciers in Switzerland, rang- 
ing from three or four to twenty or thirty miles in 
length, with a depth of, sometimes, as much as 700 
feet. These vast fields, or rather, rivers of ice, have 
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an interesting history. In Switzerland, at about 8000 
feet above the sea level, the mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow ; for in these high regions, snow 
falls during nine months out of the twelve. Thus im- 
mense masses of snow accumulate and fall, at last, from 
the high ridges into the upper valleys ; there, piled one 
above another, these masses melt partially in the 
summer heat; but the warm season is brief; winter 
comes again, and the mass is frozen to a consistency 
" something like that of thick mortar." As all the 
high valleys have a considerable slope, the mass has a 
tendency to move forward, at a rate which is said to be 
sometimes as great as four feet in twenty-four hours. But 
the slope down which the glacier moves is apt to be 
rugged, and covered with broken rock ; the ice river 
cannot accommodate itself to its bed as can a stream of 
water ; it breaks, crashes, with a sound like thunder, 
and there is a crack or crevasse formed, down which 
the unwary traveller may plunge to unknown depths. 
Only experienced Alpine guides can cross the great 
glaciers with safety, and these tie the members of 
their parties together with a strong rope, so that if 
one slips into a crevasse the rest may drag him out. 
Arrived in the warmer valleys below the snow-line, 
the ice rivers dissolve and become muddy streams, and 
of the waters thus let loose are bom the Bhine, the 
Ehone, the Eeuss, and the Inn. 
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ON THE ST. GOTHARD. 

" Our right is bounded by the Ehone glacier, a scarp 
of frozen ice, here rough with jagged shales of slate, 
there dark with drifts of dust. Down below, the 
surface of the glacier has been smoothed and rounded 
by the noon-day heat ; along our level it is endlessly 
torn and broken ; it is so near that we can peer into 
the rents and watch the play of green and rosy light 
within them. Beyond a dark ravine upon our left rise 
the Mutt-horn, Shaf-berg, Tell Alp, Saas-hom, while 
beyond these peaks extend those granite walls which 
press the summer back upon Italian lakes. 

"Below these masses, in the groove between the 
Mutt-horn and the Grimsel, flow the waters of the 
Ehone — ^here lost to sight among the rocks, there flood- 
ing out amongst the trees and fields — ^past Oberwald, 
then through long, green reaches lit with roof and 
spire, sweet notes of life and home in the stem desert 
of an Alpine night. Up north and west, above the 
Grimsel, spread the crests and gulfs to which no 
spring, no autumn, ever comes ; where chain is laid on 
chain, and peak is piled on peak ; with domes and falls 
of ice, with sweeps and drifts of snow, and pinnacles of 
rock too sharp for either flying mist or driving rain to 
clutch. 

" Beyond the Grimsel stretch the Gauli glacier, the 
lesser and the greater Grindelwald glaciers, the two 
Aar glaciers, the Lotschen glacier, the Miinster glacier, 
and the Aletsch glaciers, hanging on the sides and 
dripping at the feet of the secondary Alps, while high 
above these seas of ice roll up vast fields of granulous 
snow, too high for sun to melt ; and over these white 
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fields, the humps and teeth of Jnng-frau, Wetter-hom, 
and Monch, with yon twin pyramids, the Schreck-hom 
and the Finster Aar-hom, standing on guard like two 
mountain kings. 

" Yet nobler than such wintry masses, and to larger 
use and purpose, swells the group of heights on which 
we stand; the crown of the St. Gothard chain, the 
central range of Europe, where her valleys run to meet 
each other, whence her rivers rise and flow to east and 
west, and over which the Frank and Teuton pass to 
Lombardy, while the Italian climbs towards Germany 
and France." 

Within an oval some seven miles wide and fourteen 
long, are crowded peak, and source, and pass. Here 
the Ehone, the Rhine, the Eeuss, the Toccia, and the 
Ticino take their rise. All the greater lakes are fed 
froni this one crown of earth: lake Constance, the 
Lake of Geneva, Lago Maggiore. Three drops of rain, 
delivered from one drifting cloud, might fall into the 
Bhone, the Toccia, and the Ehine, and after filtering 
through the Lake of Geneva, Lake Constance, and Lago 
Maggiore, might run forward on their several ways 
into the sea, past Avignon, Cremona, and Cologne. 

The hardy Swiss — whose beautiful country proves 
but a hard mother to her children, yielding them scanty 
food and uncertain shelter — are for ever seeking to win 
some fresh scrap of high pasture from the realms of 
eternal snow and ice. Wherefore, to the Swiss peasant, 
life is a battle, waged against the avalanche, the light- 
ning, and the deluge. 

"Thus, in the Rhone valley, stands the thorpe of 
Obergesteen, which hsrS often been destroyed by snow 
slides, storms of rain, and atmospheric fires. Two days 
ago a peasant pointed out to me a grave in which are 
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laid the ashes of eighty-four persons, male and female, 
killed by one avalanche in a single night. A few years 
ago, this village was consumed by fire. It was a hot 
September afternoon ; the men were on the mountains 
with their herds ; only some women and the children 
were at home. A sultry mist lay on the thorpe, from 
which a cloud of smoke was seen to rise. The herds- 
men hurried down the slopes ; but now a hot wind rose 
and drove the flames across the narrow streets. In two 
hours all was over. Out of sixty- eight houses and a 
hundred and twelve out-buildings, only three were 
saved. The church was charred and rent ; the sheds in 
which the peasants dwelt were cinders, and the village 
streets and gardens made a desert. Some of the home- 
less peasants sought relief in the neighbouring hamlets, 
others threw themselves amongst the ruins of their 
homes, and two poor creatures sat them down in their 
dismay and died. Yet Obergesteen is rebuilt once 
more, and this time of solid stone. 

"A flood of rain may try men's natures on these 
heights more sternly than a slide of snow, and even 
than an atmospheric fire. An avalanche, a conflagra- 
tion, overwhelms a single thorpe ; but such floods of 
rain as drench these central Alps may sweep a hundred 
miles of valley bare of house and tree. The rain falls 
not in showers, but in sheets, so that the solid earth is 
shaken by its weight. The rivers swell, the valleys 
are invaded by the floods, whatever stands in the way 
of the rush of waters — dykes, walls, bridges, houses, 
mills — fall into the stream. The waters leave their 
usual beds and leap by garden walls and private paths 
into the hamlets, fill the cow-sheds and the dairies, 
underflow the beams, and lift the strong habitations off 
the earth. The danger is increased by enormous slabs 
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af rock and slips of earth being hurled into the valleys, 
frequently crushing the unhappy villager who has fled 
from his falling house." * 



SUNRISE ON THE RIGI. 



Perhaps few Swiss mountains attract more visitors 
than the Kigi; not so much for its own sake — it is not 
one of the giants of the land — as for the magnificent 
view which it affords of the Bernese Oberland. The 
great sight is the sun rising from behind the eastern 
mountains, a sight which depends a good deal upon the 
weather : but in the hope of seeing it crowds of visitors 
gather in the two hotels on the top of the Bigi, to be 
roused by the shrill blast of the Alpine horn blown at 
their doors at about three in the morning ; sleepy they 
may be, but the sun waits for no man, so out of bed 
they jump, scramble into such garments as come upper- 
most, and out upon the mountain tops in the chill dawn, 
to await the sun's " coming forth as a bridegroom." 
Too often he is ungracious, and refuses to show his face 
to his admirers, who return sulkily to breakfast having 
seen little but an ocean of white mist below them, and 
another such ocean above. If the morning be fine, 
however, the scene is one of extraordinary splendour. 

" It was the 6th of September, and the most perfectly 
beautiful morning that can be imagined. At a quarter- 
past three the stars were reigning supreme in the 
heavens, but soon the horizon began to redden over the 
eastern range of mountains, and then the dawn stole on 
in a succession of deepening tints. 

♦ W, Hepworth Dixon, 
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" The object most conspicuous as the dawn broke, 
and indeed the most sublime, was the vast range of the 
enormous snowy mountains of the Oberland, without 
spot of cloud or veil of mist to dim them ; the Finster 
Aarhom to the left, and the Jungfrau and Silberhom 
to the right, peak after peak, and mass after mass, 
glittering with a cold, wintry whiteness in the grey 
dawn. 

" Fully half the horizon was filled with these peaks 
and masses of snow and ice ; then, lower down, the 
mountains of bare rock, and lower still, the earth with 
mounds of verdure. 

" This was the scene for which we watched, and it 
seems as if nothing in nature can ever again be so 
beautiful. It was as if an angel had flown round the 
horizon of mountain peaks and lighted up each (Jf their 
white, pyramidal points in succession, like a row of 
gigantic lamps burning with rosy fires. 

'* This amazing panorama is said to extend over a 
circumference of 300 miles. As the sun gets higher, 
forests, lakes, hills, rivers, and villages, at first indis- 
tinct and grey in shadow, become flooded with sunshine, 
and almost seem floating up towards you. 

'* It is said you can see fourteen lakes from the place 
where we are standing. I counted at least twelve last 
evening, before the night veil of the mist had been 
drawn above them: — the lovely lake of Lucerne, or 
of the Four Forest Cantons, lay at our feet : beyond, 
to the south-west, were Brienz and Thun, to the north- 
east, Zurich and Zug, and six or seven smaller lakes 
which we were able to identify ; in fact, we were in 
the midst of the central lake district of Switzerland, 
the remaining great lakes being either upon, or near 
the frontier." 
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THE SWITZERS AT SCHOOL. 

" In Switzerland the primary business of the State 
is keeping school. 

" A school is one of the first things present to the 
eyes of a Swiss child, and one of the last things present 
to the mind of a Swiss man. He could not cast it from 
him if he would ; he would not cast it from him if he 
could. 

" A Swiss child dreams of school as his fate in life. 
He sees his brother and his sister go to school : he sees 
them bring their lessons home; he sees them rise at 
dawn to learn their tasks. He knows that, on coming 
to a certain age, his right to stay at home, to play at 
top and make mud pies will cease. He is a member of 
the Commune, and the Commune will not suffer him to 
Hve and die like a pig. The school will seize him, 
hold him fast for years, and rear him into what he is to 
be : a banker, goatherd, student, tinker, what not ; 
but in any case it will not lose its grasp until he grows 
into a man. But then the infant Swiss dreams 
pleasantly of school ; it is to him a happy fate, a kindly 
fairy. 

" The fairest edifice a Swiss can see when he goes out 
to walk is his village school. In Zurich and Lausanne 
the intellectual capitals of Switzerland, the noblest 
buildings are the public schools. Walk in some out-of- 
the-way gorge where scattered chalets here and there, 
high up, are the only signs of habitation, and, behold, a 
white building rises before you — it is the school. Then, 
no people in the world can boast of so many seats of 
learning in proportion to their number as the Switzers. 
Basel has a university; Bern has a university; 
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Zurich, NeufcMtel and Geneva have their own univer- 
sities, and besides these, four of the Cantons have 
separate universities. 

" The festivals and holidays of a Switzer are con- 
nected with his life at school. Each change is made 
the pretext for a feast. On going to school there is a 
feast ; on leaving school there is a feast ; at every stage 
of his advance there is a feast. The school is made to 
him a centre of all happy thoughts and times." * 



THE SWITZERS AT WORK. 

*' In Switzerland each parish has its Alp, that is, its 
common pasture for the cows of the parish, which is 
the proper meaning of the word Alp ; and each family 
is entitled to a cow's grazing, or half a cow's grazing, 
from June to October, on this common pasture. These 
grazing rights are highly prized, for the Swiss peasant 
is extravagantly fond of his cow. To pass a winter 
without a cow to care for would be a heavy life to him. 
Few, however, have cows in sufficient numbers to repay 
the labour of attending them at the summer grazing 
in the Alps. The proprietors are too small in general 
to keep more than five or six cows all winter, and few 
can keep more than half that number. . Yet these small 
proprietors contrive to send cheeses to market as large 
as those of our Cheshire dairy farmers with their dairy 
stocks of forty or fifty cows. 

'* One cheeseman, one pressman or assistant, and one 
cowherd are considered necessary for every forty cows. 
The owners of the cows get credit, each of them, in a 

♦ W. ffepworth Dixon, 
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book daily, for tlie quantity of milk given by eacb cow. 
The cheeseman and his assistants milk the cows, put 
the milk all together, and make cheese of it ; and at the 
end of the season, each owner receives the weight of 
cheese proportionable to the quantity of milk his cows 
have delivered. 

" In October, the cows are brought home ; and the 
home grass-lands having been mown for hay twice during 
the summer, the winter food is provided. Then each 
family takes care of and milks its own cows, keeps the 
milk wanted for family use, and sends the rest of it 
daily to the cheeseman. 

"I went one warm forenoon, while ascending the 
Rigi, into one of these dairy-houses. From the want of 
dairy-maids, or females, about the place, and from the 
appearance of the cowman and his boys, I thought it 
prudent to sit down on the bench outside of the smoky 
dwelling-room, and to ask for a bowl of milk there. It 
was brought me in a remarkably clean wooden bowl, 
and I had some curiosity, when my milk was swallowed, 
to see where it came from. The man took me to a 
separate wooden building ; and instead of the disgusting 
dirt and sluttishness I had expected, I found the most 
unpretending cleanliness in this rough milk-room : 
nothing was in it but the wooden vessels belonging to 
the dairy, and all these were perfectly clean; while 
those holding milk were standing in a broad riU of 
water, led from the neighbouring bum, and rippling 
through the centre of the room. This bum running 
through gave a freshness and cleanliness to every 
article, although the whole was of rude construction, 
and evidently for use, not show. 

" Cheese is almost the only agricultural product of 
Switzerland that is exported ; and no kinds of cheese 
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are more prized tlian the Gniy^re and FarmeBan, made 
by these small farmers. Grain the country must im- 
port, and the supply is principally from the east side of 
the lake of Constance. Wine is not produced in greater 
quantity than the country consumes. The Swiss cows 
are exported even to Eussia, and to aU parts of France 
and Germany; but as Swiss pasturage, and Swiss 
care and love for the cow are not exportable, these 
agricultural improvements generally fail. The Swiss 
cows are very handsome animals and of great value." * 
They are so gently used by their owners that they 
come up to the stranger with the expectation of a bit 
or a pat, or, at any rate, a friendly word. Careful, 
industrious, and saving as the Swiss are, their beloved 
country is too full of waste water and barren moun- 
tain to yield a living to all her sons. For centuries, 
the Swiss have gone forth as hirelings to other lands, 
and after a term of service, commonly as soldiers or 
servants, they contrive to return to their native valleys 
with savings sufficient to keep them in their old age. 



TOWNS. 

Switzerland is a Federal Republic: that is to say, 
each of the twenty-two Cantons is a separate State, 
with its own capital and government, its parliament, 
court of justice, and executioner; therefore there is, 
strictly speaking, no capital of Switzerland, though 
now the several Cantons are united in what is called 
the Swiss League, and each sends members who meet at 
Berne to discuss matters belonging to the general weal. 

* Laing, 
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It is well, however, that each Canton should rule 
itself, for the Swiss are not one people, nor have they a 
language in common : the inhabitants of the Cantons 
bordering Germany are Teutons, and speak German, 
those of the Cantons on the Italian frontier speak 
Italian, with the exception of some 8000 families who 
speak a rustic Latin called Eomance ; while the Swiss 
of the Cantons on the French border, the French-Swiss, 
speak French. 

The bright city of Geneva — built upon both banks 
of the Ehone, at the foot of the lake to which it has 
given name — ^is the largest town in Switzerland. It is 
famous for its schools and university ; the manufacture 
of watches and of articles of jewelry occupies the 
inhabitants. 

•The most busy commercial city of Switzerland is 
Basle upon the Rhine, the " Queen of the Rhine " as 
the inhabitants of the quaint old city love to call it. 
Here, where it is on the point of leaving Switzerland, 
the Rhine first begins to be navigable for craffc of any 
size; here the traveller is delighted with the rafts 
for which the Rhine is famous, and is fascinated by 
the rapid flow of the great river as it sweeps hy the 
picturesque buildings of the town which overhang it. 
Basle is busy in a quiet way, being the centre of rail- 
way communication both with France and Germany, 
and here the Rhine steam-boats first begin to ply. 

" A bright old city on a fresh green lake — white 
houses nestling in the midst of trees ; quaint streets, 
arcades, and spires ; grim minsters looking down on 
shop and stall; wide quays and bridges, piers and 
water-mills ; old convents, walls, and towers ; new 
colleges, hotels and railway lines ; the records of a 
thousand years, the fancies of a passing day ; one river 
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leading from tlie lake ; a seoond river mshing from the 
hiUs; around you mountain crests; eacli hill with 
vineyards at her base, and village belfry on her top ; 
and in the front, beyond the stretch of shining lake, 
a rugged line of Alps, all swathed and lit with snow 
— is Zurich city, capital of Zurich Canton, and a 
paradise of learning and of learned men." 

Berne, the capital of the large Canton of Berne, is, 
next to Geneva, the largest city in Switzerland. It is 
a handsome town, with many fountains playing in its 
streets, and lovely gardens overhanging the river Aar 
on which it stands. Beautifully carved little bears are 
to be seen for sale in the shop-windows, for from the 
bear — which still descends into the lowlands now and 
then in very hard winters — ^the town takes its name. 

Lucerne is like Zurich, only "more so"; that is, 
more so as far as brightness and beauty are concerned, 
for it stands on the edge of a beauteous lake in the very 
heart of the Bernese Oberland : it has charming pro- 
menades and very fine hotels, and it needs them, for 
visitors from all nations flock hither in the summer, to 
enjoy the romantic lake with its dark bays, and the 
mighty host of snow-capped giants which hem in the 
narrow valley of the Reuss ; or to climb Pilatus or the 
Bigi, swelling giants too, though not tall enough foiv 
the distinction of a white helmet. 

Lausanne, Yevey, Interlachen, Thun, and a dozen 
other towns and villages are the resort of the English 
and American visitors, who take Switzerland by storm 
every summer, for well does the beautiful little country 
deserve its name of " the playground of Europe." 
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Qaestions on the Map of Switzerland* 

1. What mountains divide Switzerland from Franoe ? A lake at 
the foot of these moimtains. 

2. A lake in the sonth-west fed by the Bhone. A lake in the 
north-east fed by the Rhine. In what mountain-mass do both 
these rivers rise ? What direction does the Bhone take on leaving 
Switzerland ? The Rhine? Into what several seas do these rivers 
faU? 

3. Of what two streams is the Rhine formed ? Describe its course 
in Switzerland. During part of its course, the Rhine forms the 
boundary between Switzerland and two other states : — name these. 
What large tributary does it receive in Switzerland? What feeder 
of the Danube rises in the RhflBtian Alps ? What name is given to 
its lovely valley ? Into what sea do its waters finally fall ? 

4. Name the three largest lakes of central Switzerland. What 
moimtain overlooks Lake Lucerne ? 

5. What chains of the Alps hem in the Rhone valley on the 
north and the south ? Name four stmmiits of the southern chain, 
and one of the. northern. Name four of the Alpine passes, one 
of which must be crossed to enter Italy. What Alpine chain fills 
80uth>easterh Switzerland? Grossing these eastern Alps, what 
country are we within ? What country boimds Switzerland on the 
north ? What fiEunous summit of the Alps lies within France ? 

6. Describe the situation of the following towns: — Geneva, 
Zurich, Bern, Lausanne, Lucerne, Basel, St. Maurice, Thnn, Ghur, 
Scha£fhansen. 

7. By what four states is Switzerland surrounded ? Into which 
of the^ do the Alps extend ? 
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ITALY. 

Italy, one of fhe three peninstdas reaching down into 
the Mediterranean, is somewhat less than the British 
Isles in extent, even when the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia are included. Peninsular Italy consists of 
the two seaward slopes of the Apennines, which are 
really a spur from the great central Alpine chain; 
northern, or as it is sometimes called, continental Italy, 
includes the southern slope of the Alps and the broad 
fertile valley of the Po which lies at their base. 

The Alps form an enormous mountain barrier, 700 
miles in length, reaching from the Gulf of Genoa to 
the head of the Adriatic — a mighty natural defence 
which should have served to protect Italy from in- 
cursions on the part of her northern neighbours. But 
this rich and sunny land has proved- too tempting to 
be let alone, and again and again have the troops of 
France or of Austria poured through the mountain 
pctases which are the only means of communication 
between Italy on the one hand, and France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria on the other. These are often at a 
great elevation; the pass of Mont Cenis, one of the 
most frequented, between Savoy and Piedmont, is 
nearly 7000 feet above the sea, and that of the Great 
St. Bernard is more than 8000; the pass of Mont 
Gervin, the highest mountain pass in Europe, is at a 
height of 11,000 feet, and therefore towers some 2000 
or 3000 feet above the line of perpetual snow. The 
great carriage road over the Simplon, constructed by 

I 2 
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Napoleon, is over 6500 feet above the sea-level. The 
beautiful Splugen pass is a route often taken by 
tourists who approach the Italian lakes from Switzer- 
land. The road over Mont Stelvio leads from the 
Austrian Tyrol into Lombardy; its summit level is 
over 9000 feet, and it is the highest carriage rofiA in 
Europe. 

Most English travellers enter Italy by the grand 
pass of the Simplon, as perhaps in no other is the 
scenery quite so beautiful, and nowhere is the contrast 
more striking between the regions separated by the 
great Alpine barrier. From the deep and narrow 
valley of the Valais, enclosed by frowning Alps, you 
wind up the wooded slopes of the northern declivity, 
till, having gained the summit, you descend in a few 
hours from the vegetation of Lapland to the region of 
the vine and fig-tree, and on fairly gaining the sunny 
side of the mountains, " emerge into light and bound- 
less space " in one of the finest parts of Italy. 

We have no space to describe the making of the 
wonderful roads across the passes, full as they are of 
highways in apparently impossible places, and of 
tunnels bored through the solid rock. The latest marvel 
of engineering skill is the tunnel, eight miles long, 
which has just been completed through the heart of St. 
Gothard, by means of which railway communication is 
opened through a district formerly held passable only 
for pedestrians or the sure-footed mules. The St. 
Gothard is the fourth of the Alpine passes which have 
been famished with railways; the Brenner is the 
lowest, being under 6000 feet, and the rails are carried 
over it ; but through Mont Cenis by means of a tunnel 
about eight miles in length. There is usually a small 
lake at the top of a pass, and beside it a hospice for 
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travellers, generally kept by monks who are attended 
by a famous breed of dogs trained to rescue travellers 
lost in tbe snow. That of the Great St. Bernard is the 
most famous o£ these hospices. 

Throughout the whole length of the chain the 
higher Alps rise above the snow-line, but there fi£re 
few glaciers on the Italian side, and these are small ; 
the long narrow valleys often form the beds of lakes. 



THE PLAIN OF LOMBARDY. 

The Plain of Lombardy is the next great physical 
feature of Italy. It lies between the Alps and the 
northern Apennines, and slopes towards the Adriatic, 
though the lower part of it is almost a perfect level, 
very fertile, populous, and highly cultivated. The 
mountains rise like a steep wall from the plain, and 
here and there they send out spurs between which lie 
many beautiful valleys. This wide garden of Italy is 
really the valley of the river Po, to which it owes its 
great fertility ; the Po is the principal river of Italy 
and is navigable through nearly its whole course, but 
is little used, as it is subject to floods upon the melting 
of the mountain snows. 

The high mountains which overlook all Lombardy 
pour down an immense number of streams which are 
conveyed in all directions by countless canals, so that 
there are scarcely any farms or meadows which have 
not the benefit of a water-course. These mountain- 
rivers, when swelled by the rains, rush down charged 
with sand or clay, which they lay down at their 
Souths. The course of the Po lies, for the most part. 
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through a soft limestone soil; and the bed of the 
river has been raised as much as 80 feet towards its 
mouth by the deposits which it has brought down. At 
the town of Ferrara the surface of the water is higher 
than the roofs of the houses. The tract of land be- 
tween Bologna and Ferrara is perhaps the most un- 
healthy in all Italy. Here the fields are flooded for 
the cultivation of rice, and the presence of stagnant 
water appears to be one of the causes of malaria^ the 
fatal scourge which desolates so much of Italy. 



THE APENNINES. 



The^chain of the Apeuniues extends throughout the 
whole length of the peninsula, and appears again in 
the island of Sicily. It belongs to the system of the 
Alps, to which the Corsican and Sardinian mountains 
also appear to belong. The main chain does not send 
a spur into the Apulian peninsula, or heel of Italy, 
which is, for the most part, rather level. As the 
mountains keep on the whole close to the east coast, 
we find the most important river basins on the west, as 
those of the Amo, the Tiber, and the Yoltumo ; while 
on the eastern side are nothing but small streams 
hurrying down to the sea through wild precipitous 
valleys. 

The principal chain is dreary and barren-looking as 
a vast wall, and has very few projecting peaks; the 
slopes, naked, riven, and covered with boulders, seem 
to be scorched by the southern sun. They are poorly 
supplied with streams, and the roaring forest-brooks in 
the deep rocky ravines generally dry up in summer. 
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Where the moantainB dip down to the sea, as at the 
Biviera of Genoa and the Gulf of Naples, orange groves, 
Indian figs, and myrtle blushes clothe the slopes. Up to 
a height of 3000 feet, corn-fields, the chestnut, and the 
oak are found ; beyond this, all vegetation often ceases on 
the stony sides of the mountains, though in some places 
they are clothed with dense forests of pine or beech. 

The Apennines are crossed by thirteen principal 
passes. They generally consist of a kind of compact 
limestone of a whitish-grey colour, and they are dis- 
tinguished from all other mountain chains by the rich 
variety of marbles they contain; in some places the 
quarries appear inexhaustible; the beautiful marbles 
of the mountains of Carrara are especially famous. 



THE MAREMMA. 



The Maremma, or low coast plains of the Mediter- 
ranean, reach from Leghorn to Terracina, a distance of 
192 miles, with a varying breadth of from twelve to 
forty miles. This is a fatal region, where thousands of 
persons perish every year from the effects of malaria^ 
though there is i)Lothing in the flEice of nature that 
betrays the dangerous character of the climate. The 
sky is as clear and the fields as green as elsewhere; 
but the few inhabitants who remain in these tracts are 
sickly and emaciated ; and those who venture on the 
plains during the summer for the labours of the 
harvest frequently fall victims to the deadly sick- 
ness. The shepherds who keep the flocks in the 
Campagna di Boma^ are obliged every night during the 
summer to take shelter within the walls of the city ; to 
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sleep in the country would be fatal : even to travel at 
night through the Pontine Marshes is, at that season, 
highly dangerous. In consequence of its extreme un- 
healthiness, a great deal of this region has gone out of 
cultivation, and is now a mere waste. The part of the 
plain within Tuscany is especially known as the 
Maremma, and is dreaded by the Tuscans themselves as 
much as by strangers. 

The coast district in the neighbourhood of Bome is 
known as the Campagna di Boma, a wide green rolling 
plain, not unlike the Downs above Brighton, or Salis- 
bury Plain, bounded to the north and east by mountains. 
A vast city like Eome, starting up from such a circle 
of desolation, from a green wilderness without habita- 
tion or tree, is a strange and imposing sight. The 
soil of the Campagna is generally dry, and, in some 
places, naturally very fertile, but districts which were 
populous in the days of the Eoman Empire have been 
rendered desolate and uninhabitable by malaria. 

To the south of the Campagna, the plain is known 
as the PoiUine Marshes^ an equally unhealthy district, 
dreaded even by the shepherds ; it is almost wholly in 
pasture, though the land is fertile enough to bear 
abundant crops. The monotony of the vast, level, 
uninhabited plain is relieved by the mountains which 
bound it to the east, and by a few ancient-looking 
towns, each with its castle and its walls, which crown 
some of the lower hills. Cistema, the only village on 
the road, is the " Three Taverns," where tiie brethren 
met St. Paul ; it seems to contain about two hundred 
persons. 

It appears that this vast plain was, ages ago, over- 
flowed by the sea, and that it owes its present appear- 
ance to volcanic action. The soil is shallow, seldom in 
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the Gampagna reaohing a depth of more than irom 
eight to sixteen inches ; below is a layer of volcanic 
rock which intercepts the drainage ; and this fiEtct, it is 
supposed, partly accounts for the extreme unhealthiness 
of the district. 

Further to the south, the Mediterranean coast is 
tolerably free from malaria ; the country round Naples 
is an extremely fertile level tract, cultivated like a 
garden, from the midst of which rises the cone of 
Vesuvius. 

On the eastern coast, a rather barren plain reaches 
from the heel to the promontory of S. Angelo, north of 
which the country becomes more or less mountainous. 



CLIMATE. 

Italy is naturally divided by its variety of surface 
and climate into four distinct zones. The first in- 
cludes the whole of the Plain of Lombardy, and reaches 
as far south as Florence. The cold in winter here is 
offcen severe, the thermometer falling several degrees 
below freezing-point; and neither the olive nor the 
orange tree flourishes except on the sheltered shores of 
Gtenoa and other favoured spots. 

The second zone extends from Florence to Terracina. 
Here the winters are mild enough to allow the olive- 
tree and wild orange-tree to flourish; but the sweet 
orange and other delicate fruits cannot be brought to 
perfection in the open air. The summer heat at 
Florence and Bome often rises to 90° Fahr. ; but in 
the former city the winter is prolonged by the cold air 
from the Apennines. The third climate descends to the 
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inti^ of the boot; here the Seville orange and the 
lemon thrive almost without culture and without 
shelter, yet in winter frosts ocour. In the fourth 
region, which includes Further Calabria (the toe of the 
boot) and Sicily, the thermometer very rarely sinks to 
the freezing point, and snow is seldom seen except on 
the summits of Etna. The palm, the aloe, and the 
Indian fig-tree flourish in the open air, and the sugar- 
cane thrives in the low grounds ; indeed, the vegetation 
resembles that of the finest parts of Africa. The 
south wind is exceedingly disagreeable in this bumimg 
climate; while the iiroeeo^ or south-east wind, is in 
the highest degree oppressive; vegetation droops and 
withers beneath its influence, and the human frame 
becomes strangely languid. Everywhere the intense 
brilliant azure of the sky and the clearness of the 
atmosphere throw a peculiar charm over Italian climate 
and landscape. 

All southern Italy is liable to earthquakes, of which 
the recent destructive shock felt in the island of Ischia 
is an example. In the great earthquake of Calabria, 
which commenced in 1783, the shocks were felt at 
intervals for nearly four years ; deep clefts or fissures 
were opened in the solid earth, rivers were diverted 
from their courses, the buildings in the towns were 
thrown down, and there was immense loss of human 
Ufe. 



NORTHERN ITALY.— 1. 



Turin, the handsome capital of Piedmont, is usually 
the first city at which travellers arrive affcer cross- 
ing the Mont Cenis Pass. It is more regularly built 
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than most Italian cities, and is for the most part new 
and fresh ; it is also cleaner than perhaps any other 
town in Italy, an advantage secured by nnmerons 
fountains, the running water from which keeps the 
fine wide pavements clean. 

From Turin we easily reach a spot full of interest — 
the three mountain valleys still partly inhabited by the 
Yaudois or Waldenses, illustrious for the persecutions 
they endured for their &itlL These people claim to 
belong to a primitive church planted here in apostolic 
days, and maintaining its purity ever since; but it 
appears mote probable they were originally the fol- 
lowers of one Peter Waldo, a twelfth-century reformer, 
who was driven out of France, and took refuge with 
his people in these difficult glens between Francis and 
Italy. At the present time the Waldenses number 
about 23,000 ; they dwell amongst a Boman Oatholic 
people in the valleys of three mountain torrents which 
join the Po. La Tour is the chief town of the district. 



THE LAKES.— 2. 



We make our way northwards to the lakes, which 
are within Lombardy, and lie in narrow valleys at the 
foot of the Alps. All these mountain lakes are beautiful, 
and each has its peculiar charm. The Lago Maggiore 
is formed by the river Ticino, and is about fifty miles 
long by five or six in breadth ; it contains the four 
Borromean islands, so named affcer one Count Borromeo, 
who long ago had these rocky and desolate islets made 
into lovely gardens, terraced and clipped affcer the Italian 
fashion. Most travellers agree in thinking that Lake 
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Como, whicli is entirely shut in by precipitous moun- 
tains, is the loveliest of the Italian lakes : towards its 
lower end the lake forks, and on the point which divides 
the fork is Bellagio, an especially lovely spot. Garda, 
the largest of the lakes, and the much smaller Lngano, 
are almost equally beautiful; the finest scenery in 
Italy is in this " Lake District." 



THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY.-3. 

Upon leaving Como, whose double walls and many 
towers denote its ancient importance, the traveller 
usually makes for Milan. The city stands on a dead 
flat, in the midst of a vast and most fertile plain, and 
owes much of its importance to its fine canals. It is a 
princely city, in which a mean-looking house seems as 
rarely to be met with as a palace elsewhere. Of all 
the fine buildings, the famous cathedral, which is next 
to St. Peter's at Eome in size, is the most remark- 
able : it is built of white and black marble, with 
columns of Egyptian granite of great height ; and the 
outside is covered with sculpture, so that here alone you 
may number 4000 statues, all of white marble. 

Milan was one of the most important of the thirty or 
forty little republics which divided northern Italy in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Each city was 
fortified with a wall of brick or marble, with towers 
raised upon it at intervals, and a deep moat round it ; 
and so strong were these cities against all the instru- 
ments of war known in those days, that they were seldom 
reduced save by famine or treachery. Milan was the 
chief of all the Lombard cities, both for power and 
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population, and Brescia, Tortona, and Orema, were her 
allies in her endless wars with the other Lombard 
republics — ^Pavia, Cremona (famous for its violins), 
Lodi, and Oomo. 

To travel in Italy, or even to study its geography, 
without some knowledge of its early history is like 
attempting to read a book in an unknown tongue; 
for the interest of the cities of Lombardy, Tuscany, and 
Yenetia, depends less on what they are than on the 
evidences of what they have been ; on the massive walls, 
gates, towers, moats ; on the streets of rude palaces in 
which the nobles were glad to take refuge — which 
mark the days of their wealth and turbulent indepen- 
dence. 

The chief manufacture in most of the towns of 
Lombardy is silk, while the culture of the mulberry 
and the rearing of the silkworm employ many of the 
peasants of the plain. Iron-work, also, is carried on in 
several towns of Lombardy, especially in Milan, which 
is famous for its manufactures of weapons and fire- 
arms. 

Almost as important as that of Milan was the 
republic of Grenoa, which in the thirteenth century was 
strong enough to afford aid and defence to the Greek 
sovereigns of Constantinople, and in return was allowed 
to monopolise the trade of the Black Sea. At the height 
of its power, the G^enoese republic extended its sove- 
reignty over Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, Malta, and 
various islands and cities of the Levant. But Venice 
also had possessions in the Levant, and a bitter rivalry 
existed between the two cities, which led to a long 
contest of 180 years, in which Venice at last triumphed, 
and Genoa sought for peace under the protection of 
Milan. 
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The first view of Oenoa the Proud from the sea is 
very fine. Two hnge piers project into the sea, and a 
great lighthouse stands picturesquely on the point of a 
rock. An abrupt hill rises behind, bare, and so burnt 
up that it is as brown as chocolate, and is speckled all 
over with white dots, which are country houses within 
the walls. The celebrated palaces are hardly to be 
seen from the sea as they are hidden behind the red 
and green buildings which surround the port, Genoa 
having a great trade as the chief port and naval arsenal 
in the kingdom. 

The interior of the town consists chiefly of extremely 
narrow streets, mere lanes, eight or ten feet wide, 
between immensely high palaces, which, as you look 
up, seem to touch, scarcely leaving a strip of blue sky 
between. These streets, many of them too steep as well 
as too narrow for carriages, are clean, cool, and quiet ; 
and the fiat roofs are adorned with shrubs and trees, 
as myrtle, pomegranate, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and 
oleanders, twenty feet high, growing, not in boxes 
only, but in the open ground. The finest old street is 
entirely formed of palaces, more magnificent than those 
of Bome. It is a level road and the chief drive of the 
city, except a wide modem street lately built. 

Oenoa has still its silk, velvet, and gold-lace manu- 
factures. Besides these, its exports are fruits (chiefiy 
oranges and lemons), oil, perfdmes, jewelry, and artifi- 
cial fiowers. 

Although much of the raw silk is imported, the silk- 
worm is reared in the neighbourhood of Genoa, and 
many of the surrounding villages are hidden among 
mulberry-trees. Large quantities of macaroni and 
vermicelli are made in these villages. 

No part of Italy is more famous for its beautiful 
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soenery than the road which skirts the coast from 
Marseilles to Nice and Genoa, and from Genoa to 
Spezia and Fisa. These two roads, ronnd the western 
and eastern horns of the Gnlf of Genoa, are called the 
Bivierey or coast roads. That west of Genoa is the 
Western Ooast-road ; that east of Genoa, the Eastern 
Coast-road ; and both are so beautiful, that which is the 
more so is a point never likely to be settled. 



Part 11.-4. 

Leaving Genoa, we hasten to consider Yenice, her 
beautifal riyal. We are in the Grand Canal, which 
traverses the city in an easy curve. The buildings on 
either side of it are marble palaces ; and these have no 
quays, no terraces, no landing-places before them, but 
plunge at once into the sea. Splendid marble stairs 
with marble balustrades lead up from the water to 
the hall door ; and at the foot of these stairs it was that 
crowds of gondoliers, carrying lighted torches at night, 
used formerly to draw up, as do carriages elsewhere. 

We have all heard a great deal about Yenice, and it 
is one of the few places that do not disappoint expecta- 
tion. A traveller describes his impressions thus: — 
" I knew before that it was situated on many islands ; 
that its highways were canals; that gondolas were 
its hackney coaches; that it had St. Mark's, and the 
Bialto, and the Doge's palace; and I know no more 
now. It was always a dream, and will continue a 
dream for ever. To come to Yenice is to come on 
board, and it only differs from ship-board, that there is 
no danger of sea-sickness. The Grand Canal is nearly 
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three hundred feet wide. Other canals are wide enough, 
but the widest street in the city is not more than ten 
or twelve feet from house to house, and the majority 
do not exceed six or eight. The gondola is all that is 
dreamy and delightful, its black funereal look in high 
contrast with its internal luxury. You float on without 
sensible motion; its cushions are 'blown up, not 
stuffed ' ; you seat yourself upon one of them, and sink, 
sink, sink, as if it were all air. There must be thou- 
sands here who never saw a hill, or a wood, or a green 
field, or an ear of com growing, or heard a bird sing, 
except in a cage. 

'* Everything at Venice is dream-like; for what is 
more so than to walk on the Bialto, where Antonio 
spat on the Jew's gaberdine? to stand where Othello 
addressed the assembled senate ? 

*' For realities, go to St. Mark's of an evening ; see 
its fine square in all its marble beauty ; the domes and 
minarets of its old church ; the barbaric gloom of the 
Doge's palace, and its proud towering campanile (bell* 
tower)/' 

To the very nature of the country which they in- 
habited, the Venetians, like the Dutch, were mainly 
indebted for their independence. The Adriatic Gulf 
receives in its upper part all the waters which flow 
from the southern declivities of the Alps : the Po, the 
Adige, the Brenta, and a great number of smaller 
streams. Every one of them carries down in the rainy 
season enormous quantities of mud and sand, so that 
the head of the gulf, gradually filled up with their 
deposits, is neither sea nor land. The Lagoon, as thia 
immense tract of shoals and mud is called, comprises a 
space of between twenty and thirty miles from the 
shore, and is covered with about two feet of water. 
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where only the lightest craft can pass ; but it is inter-« 
sected by channels, which afford passage and safe 
anchorage to the largest vessels. Amid these shoals 
and mud-banks are some firmer and higher islands, 
which have been inhabited from remote antiquity, 
every invasion of barbarians causing the wealthy in- 
habitants of the neighbouring cities to seek an asylum 
here. In time, this little colony became so populous 
that ijk was necessary to fix on a form of government, 
so the people placed the united islands under a duke or 
doge, chosen by themselves, who had almost unlimited 
power. 

We are all familiar with the story of the yearly 
marriage which took place between Venice and the 
Adriatic, when the watery bride was duly wedded by 
the doge with ring and proper forms — a graceful way 
of expressing that to the sea Venice owed her pros- 
perity. And very prosperous she became — a great 
merchant and sea-faring state, which disputed with 
Genoa the trade of the Levant. At the period of their 
greatest prosperity, in the fifteenth century, the 
Venetians owned Istria, Dalmatia, the Morea, Candia, 
and Cyprus. 

Though the ancient glory of Venice has passed 
away, some of the shops are still very handsome^ 
particularly the jewellers'. The gold-work of Venice 
is in great request, and the manufacture of gold-chain 
is brought to the utmost perfection. The celebrated 
plate-glass manufacture carried on in the island of 
Murano is now on the decline ; but the shops are still 
full of pretty trifles in glass. The other manufactures 
consist of woollens, serges, canvas and ropes, gold and 
silver stuffs, velvet, silk stockings and lace, and paper. 

Of the remaining "Cities of the Plain," we can 
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Stop to say but little. Their hxBtory is mnoh alike, and 
in describing the marble palaces, splendid churches, 
and mined walls of any one* of them, we have said 
what applies more or less to tiiem all. 

From IMllan we proceed to Pcma, the second city in 
western Lombardy, famous for its ancient university. 
Then, passing through a most fertile country, we reach 
Lodi, the chief market for the Parmesan cheese, which is 
made in the dairy-farms of the surrounding villages. As 
many as thirty thousand cows are said to be kept in the 
territory of Lodi for making cheese. As the farms of 
norihem Italy are very small, no one farmer would 
have enough fresh cream to make a cheese; several, 
therefore, chib to put together the cream of their 
dairies. 

Still keeping on the north bank of the Po, we reach 
Verona^ which is built on both banks of the Adige« 
Here were bom Pliny, the naturalist; and Paul 
Veronese, the famous painter ; and others as celebrated. 
Moreover, our own Shakespeare has peopled Yerona 
with imaginary beings whom we know better than 
these, for here he laid the scene of the loves of Bomeo 
and Juliet. 

We journey southward over the low and fertile 
plain from which all beauty of scenery now dis- 
appears. On the road may be seen immense butts full 
of grapes, mounted upon clumsy waggons, dragged 
along by four, six, or eight oxen. These oxen are very 
fine animals, of a large breed, of an ashy-grey colour, 
but almost white on the back, and with immensely 
large horns which are often tipped with steel. Such 
is the care taken to keep them dean, that, to prevent 
the long tufty tail from gathering dirt, it is fastened 
up with a girth decked with flowers and knots of 

K 2 
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ribbon. ThesQ beantiful creatures are the common 
beasts of draught and burden upon Italian farms. 

Padua is fetmous for its ancient university, where 
the three great poets of Italy, and even our own 
Chaucer, are said to have studied. During the^ fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, scholars, attracted by the &me 
of its professors, flocked hither from all parts of 
Europe. 

We must travel southward and cross the Po to reach 
Solognttj another university town, famous for its curious 
leaning towers. 

If, however, we keep to the north-west, we reach 
Modena, which is built with open arcades that afEbid 
shelter and shade from sun and storm. It possesses one 
of the finest collections of pictures in this land of art. 

Parma^ which gives its name to Parmesan cheese, is 
a handsome but rather quiet city, where nearly every 
other building is a church. We now journey westward 
to the more modem and strongly fortified town of 
Aleasandriaj the second city in Piedmont. Within a few 
miles of it is the village of Marengo, where Napoleon 
gained his great victory over the Austrians in 1800, 
after his marvellous passage of the St. Bernard. At 
this time the Austrians were in possession of almost 
the whole of the fertile northern plain ; and Napoleon, 
during his short career of triumph, succeeded in dis- 
placing them for a while, and forming a short-lived 
French "Kingdom of Italy." But with the fall of 
Napoleon, the dominion of Austria over northern Italy 
was restored, and continued, until the great victories of 
1859 and 1860 gave Italy a king of her own.. 
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CENTRAL ITALY. 

Until the late events which have made of Italy a 
nnited kingdom, this central part of the peninsula was 
divided between two potentates, the Archduke of Tus* 
cany and the Pope. Of these two divisions, the 
states of the Church were far the most extensive, and 
stretched in the form of a rather straight 8 across the 
whole breadth of the middle of Italy, from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic; but Tuscany, a com- 
pact state lying between the mountains and the 
Mediterranean, has always been remarked for the 
greater cheerfulness and prosperity of its people, and 
for the better cultivation and more fertile character of 
its soil. 

Florence, its capital city, which still answers to its 
name as the fair and the flourishing, is situated on both 
banks of the Amo, nearly at the head of a broad and 
fertile valley. This tract of country, from sixty to 
seventy miles in length, with a very irregular breadth^ 
is the garden of Tuscany, though in a picturesque 
point of view it deserves little admiration. In descend- 
ing the Amo towards Pisa, ''you travel for miles 
between stone walls; and the foreground is at best 
composed of patches of land in high cultivation, that 
is, without a blade of grass or a tree that is un- 
dipped." 

*" Of all the fairest citieB of the earth. 
None is so fair as Florence." 

The city is nearly of an oval form, and its walls are 
entered by eight gates. The houses, though not high, 
are generally well built. The Via Larga, the principal 
street, is full of noble palaces, and is considered one of 
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the handsomest streets in Europe. But generally, the 
streets are narrow ; and the palaces, though grand and 
massive, are heavy, strong, and gloomy as so many 
prisons. 

Of the other cities of Tuscany, Leghorn is the chief 
seat of the foreign commerce of Italy, and is a large 
and busy sea-port town. Here the straw hats are ex- 
ported which are known as '* Leghorn hats," though 
th)ey are made in the villages round Florence. The 
ancient city of Pisa is famous for its leaning tower, a 
round tower built of white marble, mellowed with age 
and sunshine, which leans a good deal over its base. 

Further north is Lucca — a. busy town in a fertile 
district, with a cathedral and a university — whence, 
for the most part, come the Italian '* image-men " who 
hawk trays of plaster casts about our streets. Tuscany 
is rich in mineral wealth ; it has mines of copp&Tj lead, 
sulphur, and quicksilver; and, besides, the famous 
statuaiy marble of Carrara. 

We enter now what were, until quite recently, the 
Papal States. Here the fields are no longer carefully 
tilled; and the rearing of cattle alone employs the 
people on the wide coast-plains desolated by malaria. 
On the coast we see the buildings of Civita Yeochia, 
a poor little port for a great city. We continue our 
journey over the rolling desolate Campagna ; there are 
no suburbs, no villages, no signs that we are approach- 
ing a great city, save the huge aqueducts, by means of 
which Eome gets its water from afar; by these we 
know that familiar forms will soon be before us — ^we 
shall see the massive round tower of St. Angela the 
mighty dome of St. Peter's, the vast ruins of the Coli- 
seum ; at last we are nearing Eome. 

Apart from its antiquities^ its churches, and its 
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galleries of art, modem Eome is not an attractive city ; 
the streets are generally narrow, dirty, ill-drained, and 
swarming with beggars. It stands in the midnt of the 
CSampagna Upon both sides of the yellow Tiber ; the 
walls measure fifteen miles round, but they enclose 
gardens, vineyards, olive-yards, and ruins of the 
ancient city spread over four of the seven hills upon 
which ancient Bome stood. The inhabited part of the 
modem city lies chiefly on the plain along the banks of 
the Tiber and on the three remaining hills. 

The magnificent ruins of the Coliseum stand outside 
the buildings of the present city, though this amphi- 
theatre was in the centre of ancient Bome. It is of an 
oval shape, and consists of three tiers of arches, one above 
another ; within were galleries, bearing many rows of 
marble seats, enough to accommodate 50,000 people, 
which were reached by some fifty staircases. In the 
centre was the arena, an open space for the bloody 
sports of the circus. The seats of honour were imme- 
diately round the arena, though at some height above 
it, and were guarded by iron points as a protection 
against the desperate leaps of lions and tigers below. 
Here sat the Bomans to enjoy the death of the 
gladiators : men trained to fight to the death with each 
other, or with the most savage beasts. Nay, on occa- 
sion, Bome assembled to enjoy a finer show ; prisoners 
were thrown in among the wild beasts merely to be 
devoured. Ten thousand gladiators are said to have 
fought in Bome during the celebration of a single 
** triumph," for by such shows at home was the Boman 
soldier rewarded for valour abroad. During seven 
centuries were these fiend-like sports suffered to 
brutalise the people, and it was long before even 
Christian emperors were able to suppress them. 
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Among the remains of ancient Borne are the TKermcB^ 
or baths, of various emperors, those of Titus, of Dio- 
cletian, and others. The Boman bath, besides being 
provided with every luxury connected with the bath, 
included spacious galleries and courts for amusements 
of all kinds ; libraries, halls for music, a gymnasium for 
exercise, halls for the recital of poetry and the delivery 
of lectures ; all was fitted up in the most costly and 
beautiful manner, and adorned with pictures and 
statues ; and everywhere were many slaves in attend- 
ance. These magnificent baths were either free to the 
public, or a charge of about a farthing of our money 
was made for admission. 

The Boman Farwn now presents little but a few 
solitary pillars standing amidst broken archers. In this 
central spot of ancient Borne were once palaces, temples, 
and public halls, and raised above the rest, an open 
space where civil causes were tried and pffenden^ 
publicly scourged. In the middle of this area grew 
the famous fig-tree under which it was fabled that 
Bomulus and Bemus were suckled by the she-wolf. 
Everyone knows the story — how the two babes were 
cast, in their cradle, by a cruel uncle, into the Anio, 
and by the Anio were carried into the Tiber; how 
the Tiber was in flood and stranded the cradle at 
the foot of the Palatine hill ; how a she-wolf found the 
babes there and suckled them, while a wood-pecker 
brought them food ; and how, when they grew up to b^ 
mighty men, they determined to build a city upon the 
Tiber, and chose the Palatine for its site : and this was 
the beginning of Bome, — at least so says the legend, 
which was invented long after Bome had become a 
great city. 

It has been said by visitors to Bome that their 
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greatest regret in quitting the oity was that they might 
never see St. Peter's again ; it is the largest and most 
splendid churoh in the world, like our English St« 
Paul's in plan, but vaster, finer, and with a still more 
enormous dome. 

The Vatican is a world of art in itself: this palaoe, 
which is the usual winter residence of the Popes, is 
enormous, but not magnificent in appearance; it is 
said to contain more than 4000 apartments, many of 
them vast and splendid, and filled with most rare and 
costly treasures of art. Apart from its antiquities and 
art galleries^ modem Bome contains little of interest, 
though there are therein 300 palaces and more than as 
many churches. Without the city are famous villas, 
rich in works of art, placed in the midst of beautiful 
gardens. 



SOUTHERN ITAL^X AND THE ISLANDS. 

*' See Naples and then die," say the Neapolitans, and 
it is solely for the beauty of its situation that visitors 
crowd to this lovely city of southern Italy, the largest, 
by the way, in the whole kingdom. It is built round 
a circular bay, stretching with its suburbs six or eight 
miles along the water; the finest view is to be had 
from the sea ; you look up, and behold lines of palaces, 
hanging gardens, rows of terraced roo& — every building 
flower-wreathed — and beyond, the dark and barren 
summit of Vesuvius towering on the right. The city 
has no famous buildings, nor even surrounding trees, 
but the whole face of the country is enveloped in the 
verdure of the vine. 

Here, everything is bright ; the people are lively in 
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an extraordinary degree; there is always a tide of 
Neapolitans rolling up and down the streets ; now, a 
carpenter's bench, now, a shoemaker's stall is in your 
way ; all trades appear to be carried on in the streets ; 
but is it possible that any work can be done in the 
midst of so much chatter and such astonishing antics ? 

The people seem to live upon macaroni, and the 
making of that and vermicelli are their most important 
employments. Silk stuffs, also, are largely made. 

Beyond the city, nothing can exceed the beauty and 
fertility of this part of southern Italy. "Distant 
mountain-peaks tipped with snow, rising in the clear, 
intensely blue sky, are encircled by the deep green 
forests, below which is a rich network of pasture 
fields, vineyards, orchards, oHve and orange groves, 
hamlets, towns, villas, terraces, white walls, and a 
dazzling confasion, of the works of nature and of man. 
High over all, the graceful outline of Vesuvius loses 
itself in the column of smoke which rises and spreads 
in the heavens." 

The lower slopes of the mountain extend to the 
shores of the bay, and at its foot, beside the waters, are 
the ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the 
sites of which were buried under the ashes and lava 
emitted in the eruption of 79 a.d., and whose re- 
mains were discovered only within the last century. 
Herculanetun is partly covered by a large modem 
village ; but the ashes under which Pompeii was buried 
have been removed, and here may be seen a perfect 
plan of what was once a large and important Eoman 
dty, with temples, theatres, baths, villas, shops. Most 
touching were the discoveries made during the early 
excavations ; for the sconae, the fine volcanic ash, under 
which they were buried, had completely excluded the 
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air horn the human forms, and there they were, mother 
and child, master and slave, perfect as in that day, 
eighteen centuries ago, when the heavens were dark- 
ened above them, and the air grew thick, and they 
were suddenly overwhelmed in the dark deluge which 
allowed them no moment to escape. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world is there a more 
beautiful or a more fertile island than Sidly. Every- 
whwe are orckaxds, oom-fields, gardens of orange-trees, 
watered by many small canals; while fields of the 
prickly pear (a kind of cactus), and of aloes, give a half- 
Eastern look to the landscape. 

The chief cities of Sicily are Palermo and Messina. 
Palermo stands in a wide plain, bounded by high 
mountains, and skirted by long lines of sea. Its main 
street is straight, with narrow streets running out of 
it whose houses seem to meet, with their large balconies 
draped with macaroni and linen, both hung out to 
dry. 

Near the eastern side of the island, Etna, first amongst 
the vc^canoes of Europe, raises its lofty head. Would 
you travel round its base ? Tou must undertake a journey 
of nearly ninety miles, and so wide is the view from its 
summit, that, were it placed in the middle of England, 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Fumess Abbey, and Land's 
End, would all be within view. The lower part of the 
mountain is fertile, highly cultivated, covered with 
beautiful vegetation; olives, vines, com, fruit-trees, 
smiling villages, clothe the lower slopes ; above, is a 
band of forest, composed of chestnut, oak, and pine trees, 
with groves of cork and beech. Above the forest is the 
desert region, a waste of black lava and scorisB. From 
the principal crater, which is upwards of two milep 
in circumference, sulphurous vapours are constantly 
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escaping; and there are many smaller cones marking 
the spots where fire has at some time burst through 
the sides of the mountain. The eruptions of Etna 
have been frequent from the earliest times. 

Fully as lovely and fertile as Sicily is the moun- 
tainouB island of Sardinia. Its inhabitants are not too 
industrious, and their methods of farming are poor ; 
yet so rich is the soil and so abundant the produce, that 
the ripe fruit is left to rot upon the boughs, the very 
dom is not all gathered in, while the cheeses, too 
numerous to be eaten, are sometimes used to manure 
the ground. 

Oranges grow freely everywhere, but the orange 
groves of the village of Milis are especially feuoious : — 

''Here there is nothing but oranges — ^not, if you 
please, fruit placed at regular intervals along the 
branches, and encompassed by verdure — but huge 
dumps of thirty or forty oranges dragging the branch 
which bears them towards the earth. 

'' Do not imagine a group of orange trees here and 
there, the perfame of which comes and goes as you 
approach and leave it, but try to realise the idea of a 
wood — a veritable forest ! As far as the eye can reach 
under this balmy forest, it meets with nothing but 
oranges. Oranges in the foreground, oranges in the 
half-distance ; oranges gild the horizon I " 



duestions on the ICap of Italy. 

1. Between what three ooontries and Italy do the Alps fonn 
a barrier ? 

2. Name three lakes within the Alpine yaUeys. Name half-a- 
dozen summits and passes marked on your map. 

3. What riyer drains the plain which lies at the foot of the 
Alpe? Into what sea does it flow? Where do its feeders rise? 
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What has it formed at its moath? Name ten oities in the plain 
of Lombardy. 

4. What mountain chain— an offset f^m the Alps — runs through 
the peninsular part of Italy from north to south? Name any 
summits of this chain, either in Italy or Sicily. On which side of 
these mountains are the longest rivers ? - Why ? Name three of 

the longest ? 

5. Name six sea-board towns on the west coast Three on ihe 

Adriatic. What port lies to the north of the Straits of Otranto ? 

6. Name five inland towns west of the Apennines. 

7. Name the g^nlfis, bays, capes, and straits of southern Italy, 
saying where each is situated. 

8. What straits separate the French island of Corsica from 
Sardinia? Name a town in Sardinia. Two towns in Sicily. A 
group of small islands to the north-east of Sicily. 

9. Name any divisions of Italy marked on your map. 

10. What great peninsulas lie east and west of Italy,— divided 
from it by what seas ? 

11. Between what parallels does Italy lie? What other countries 
of Europe lie, partly, within the same parallels? Name any cities 
of the Old and New Worlds which are in about the same latitudes 
as Bome, Naples, and Gtonoa. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

I.— ACROSS GERMANY. 

The voyage from London to Hamburg is near its end 
when the little town of Cuxhaven comes into yiew; 
presently we skirt a reach of the Hanoverian shore, 
low and flat, and now the lordly Elbe is before us. 
Fine as this river is, it is not navigable for vessels of 
heavy burden beyond Hamburg, and even between 
Ouxhaven and Hamburg the channel is narrow and 
winding. The scenery of its banks is pleasant, though 
not to be compared with th4t of the Thames. On the 
^Hanoverian side there is little but a wide plain, dotted 
here and there with churches, and well feathered with 
trees, chiefly pollard willows. But on the side of 
Holstein there is more variety : a long, straggling 
village climbs up the face of a range of sand-hills, amid 
groves of pine and birch ; villas, gentlemen's seats, and 
hamlets without number, follow ; and to these succeeds 
Altona, an old-fashioned and picturesque town. At 
last we reach Hamburg itself — separated from Altona 
only by a creek — ^with its tall spires, its sharp roofs, 
pointed gables, numerous storehouses; its dwellings, 
composed partly of brick, partly of timber; its suc- 
cession of wharfs, and its* roadstead crowded with 
shipping. 

Hamburg ranks among the first of the trading cities 
of continental Europe, and its inhabitants are almost 
entirely engaged in commerce. The higher classes are 
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to be found in their oonnting-houses from nine m the 
morning till three in the afternoon; the lower and 
middle classes are busied in ships, warehouses, and 
shops. There are pretty boulevards and a " Maiden's 
Walk," where the Hamburghers air themselves on 
summer evenings and Sunday afternoons; but the 
narrow, steep streets and antique squares of the old 
town, and the handsome Exchange, are the most in- 
teresting spots to a visitor ; for these speak not only of 
present prosperity, but of the past, when the Hanse 
Towns carried on the commerce of Europe, and when 
the rich burgomasters of Hamburg lived in prince-like 
state. 

The old town, on a market-day, is a curious sight, 
crowded with coimtry-people in grotesque costumes, 
and with th.e cooks and other handmaidens of the 
city daintily arrayed in kid-gloves and lace-cap ; and, 
to judge by the endless chatter which takes place over 
every small purchase, the day must be all too short for 
their marketings. , 

Hamburg is a Free Town, the citizens having the 
^ght to govern themselves by their own councils, 
though they owe some allegiance to the emperor. 
Many English dwell in the city, and these take the 
lead in matters of fashion ; nor need the English visitor 
who has no German be at a loss, as he will find his 
mother-tongue pretty generally understood. 

Quitting Hamburg for Berlin, we find ourselves 
traversing a huge plain of bleak, bare, barren sand, 
scantily clothed with stunted firs and heather. For 
part of the way, the high-road leads through the terri- 
tories of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
and here the aspect of things is improved ; the towns 
are mecm, it is true, and there is little appearance of 
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trade, but every inch of ground is cultivated in the 
most careful way, and we hardly know how much room 
there is for improvement until we find ourselves within 
the Prussian frontier. 

« From the instant our carriage-wheels touched the 
soil of which the black eagle that sjirmounts an obelisk 
of granite seems to be the guardian, we felt as if we 
had entered upon a new state of things. The villages 
through which we passed were all neat and clean; 
the towns, bustling and prosperous. Everywhere new 
buildings were in progress. We felt, indeed, that we 
were in a land where the government was strong, for 
soldiers and revenue-officers swarmed round us ; but we 
saw that the government worked for the good of the 
people. From the border-line of Prussia all the way 
to the capital, and from the capital till you touch the 
border-line again, prosperity and activity appear on all 
hands. Fields admirably tilled bespeak an industrious 
peasantry, shops well supplied and well frequented 
show that people can afford to buy; and the very 
excess of uniforms commands respect, though it is not 
quite pleasant to an English eye." 

We stop to look at Spandau, where is the state prison 
of Prussia. It is strongly fortified, and may at any 
moment be covered from a hostile approach by letting 
out the waters of the Havel and the Spree, which meet 
under its walls. Being filled with troops, it has more 
the air of enormous barracks than of a town. Again 
we pause at Oharlottenburg, the favourite summer 
palace of the emperor, and here we begin to feel that 
we are approaching the capital of a great country; 
there is an air of elegance, of aristocracy, about the 
viUage which it is impossible to mistake : the road to 
Berlin, which is perfectly straight, runs through a 
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Buooession of groves, dotted at intervals with villas and 
country-housee ; handaome eqmpagee begin to meet and 
pass you; troops of oavahy are on the march, and 
the foot-passengers look full of business. At last the 
Thiergarten (Zoological Gardens) on the one hand, 
and the grand parade on the other, show you have 
almost reached the city. 

" It would be difficult to conceive a more imposing 
spectacle of the kind than is brought in a moment 
before the gaze of the stranger, who for the first time 
enters the Prussian capital from the side of Oharlotten* 
burg. Situated in a dead level, and overshadowed by 
plantations and groves, Berlin is completely hidden 
from you till you have passed the barrier. Your 
carriage having passed through the gateway, halts at 
the barrier guard-house, and so enables you to look 
forth upon the entire extent of the Unter den Linden^ 
the street in which all the fine buildings of the city 
display themselves. Here, on either side of a broad 
space, which double rows of lime-trees divide into five 
separate avenues, are houses, each of which might be 
mistaken for a palace; they are not lofty, for the 
houses in Berlin are rarely more than three stories 
high, but are wide, spacious, open-fronted. Far down 
the vista are the immense Schloss, or Palace, the 
beautifal Museum, the Italian Opera, and the Uni- 
versity — ^all to be seen . from the noble Brandenburg 
Gate by which you enter. Probably no capital in 
Europe presents so fine a prospect ; but leave this one 
splendid street, and you are disappointed — all that is 
really magnificent in the place has been left behind. 
The eye becomes tired of columns ; the squares are a 
weariness, for there is neither shrub, nor tree, nor 
grass-plat within them; the streets are long and 
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broad, but very dull, and there are few attractive 
shops. 

" Berlin, as we now find it, owes its existence entirely 
to the will of Frederic the Great. It arose with the 
rapidity of thought, for Frederick was not accustomed 
to brook delay. A certain extent of country being 
marked out, the people were told that there the capital 
of Prussia should be, and there it accordingly is. One 
effect of so much military haste was this — that, not 
believing they should be able to stock the new town 
with inhabitants, they who planned Berlin made it a 
city of vacant spaces — broad streets, wide squares, 
emptiness everywhere. In the old town, indeed, the 
ancient abode of the Electors, men do move about as if 
they had an object in moving ; but elsewhere, whether 
you pass to the right or the left, away from the mag- 
nificent Unter den Linden, you find yourself in solitude. 
No carriages rattle past, no wagons drag themselves 
along, no pedestrians jostle you. To the extent of a 
mile you may gaze along a sl3*eet, regular as a canal in 
Holland, and not less level, without being able to 
discern half a dozen living creatures." 

Berlin, like other capitals, has its show places, and 
we must see the Palace, the Picture Gallery, the 
Egyptian Museum, the Arsenal, the great China 
Manufactory, the University, and the Iron Foundries, 
where are produced the most delicate wrought and 
cast-iron goods made in Europe. The excellence of 
some of the manufactures of Berlin is due to the fact 
that there are schools where the young men are taught 
the principles of the trade they mean to follow ; hence, 
in the casting of iron, modelling, and some other crafts, 
the workmanship of Berlin cannot be equalled else- 
where. 

L 2 
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Part 11. 

Leaving Prussia, we set out for the kingdoin of 
Saxony, and Dresden, its capital city. We take the 
load which passes through Potsdam, where Fiederic 
the Great built his famous palace of Sans Souci (With- 
out Care), and surrounded it with all delights. Between 
Berlin and Potsdam the country is drearily flat and 
uninteresting; but presently you come to wooded 
banks and hills, and a lake, and an island of peacocks, 
all as entirely artificial as the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. The royal palace is in the town of Potsdam, 
which is little more than a huge barrack, so entirely is 
it given up to the soldiers; in the environs are the 
New Palace, and Sans Souci, which is kept exactly as 
Frederic the Great left it, with the carpets and covers 
bitten into rags by his favourite dogs. 

The country continues as flat as a pancake, labori- 
ously tilled, and yet unlovely, until we pass the 
Prussian frontier. But once within Saxony, and we 
find ourselves in a charming country not unlike the 
prettiest parts of Kent. There is the same alternation 
of hill and dale, the same beautiful feathering of wood, 
with scattered hamlets and villages, each lying in the 
shelter of its own deep dell. 

At last we are within sight of Dresden. There lies 
the queen-like city, in the centre of an enormous plain, 
yet belted in on every side by an amphitheatre of low 
hills, her domes and gilded spires flashing back the 
rays of the setting sun, and her lordly river sweeping 
on his course with noiseless majesty. Everybody knows 
that Dresden stands astride upon the Elbe, that the 
old town is connected with the new by the finest bridge 
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in Germany, and that the old town is still the oonrt- 
end of the Saxon metropolis. There is the Old Palace 
or Schloss, and the famous Picture Gallery, containing 
the finest collection of pictures north of the Alps, and 
there is the great China Warehouse, where the exquisite 
' porcelain of Dresden is exhibited, and there are the 
Green Vaults, with their wonderful treasures of wrought 
gold and gems and carved ivory ; and there, too, lives 
the king, and all the fashionable people gather about 
him during the gay months of the year. Dresden is, 
on the whole, a lively, bustling town, where there is 
much to be seen and much to be done, except during 
the three months of summer, when everybody is away 
at the baths. 

The Saxon Switzerland, as the wild and romantic 
tract of country is called which extends partly into 
Bohemia, connecting Saxony with the Austrian do> 
minions, lies at the distance of fourteen miles from 
Dresden. It is a strange region, full of glens and 
ravines into which daylight cannot penetrate, and 
wild and romantic passes ; but wildly beautiful as the 
region is, it is a mistake to compare it with Switzer- 
land, for there is hardly a point in the province more 
than eight hundred feet high, and we look in vain for 
the snow-fields and glaciers and awful heights which 
every one connects with- the Alps. Here are many 
hrunnen or medicinal springs, and the little watering- 
places scattered about are favourite summer resorts of 
the Saxons. 
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GERMAN CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS. 

No other European people can be quite so interesting 
to us as the Germans, because they are, so to speak, 
our next of kin; from adventurous Teutonic tribes, 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, which left the Fatherland 
to settle themselves on the more fertile shores of 
Britain, is the English nation for the most part de* 
scended. In the course of twelve or more centuries, 
the national character and language of the English 
have undergone great changes, and they are now 
broadly distinguished from their German cousins, but 
there is to this day a strong family likeness between 
the nations. The German language, which is not 
beautiful in sound, but is very rich and expressive, 
suitable for poetry and all other kinds of writing, is 
the mother tongue, not only of England, but of 
Holland, part of Switzerland, Denmark, and Scandi- 
navia. It so nearly resembles English, that most of 
our common words for eating and drinking, for parts 
of the body, for colours, the elements — ^in fact, the sort 
of words that a child or a nation first requires to use- 
are the same in both languages. The best German ia 
spoken by the higher classes in Hanover. In appear* 
ance, the Germans are for the most part, a blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, fair-skinned people; a type to be seen 
commonly enough in those southern counties of England 
which were settled by Saxon tribes. 

John Bull is obstinate, pig-headed, not to be moved 
to do his business in any but his accustomed way, but 
the Saxons outdo him in this respect. A slow, cautious, 
steady-going people, they make progress certainly, if 
only step by step; but then, every step gained is a 
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sure possession ; there is little fickleness in the German 
character. The German perseyeres, he accomplishes 
that which he undertakes, he is thorough in his work, 
he speaks the truth, and, in a greater degree than the 
Englishman, he is a reader, a lover of books. Perhaps 
the English nation is, as a whole, the more moral 
and religious of the two; and the German father 
rarely condescends to become the friend and companion 
of his wife and children as does the head of most 
English households. The German fieither does not con- 
verse with his wife and daughters ; he saves his ideas 
for his club ; nay, he very commonly dines abroad, at 
some table d'hote in the town, leaving his family to 
enjoy the home cookery, while he spends two delightful 
hours in doing justice to one sour or greasy mess after 
another. English people never can endure German 
cookery, but it is only fair to say tHat the Germans 
profess themselves as much disgusted with our English 
bill of fare. 

The Germans are early risers ; at seven breakfast is 
served, a slight meal, consisting of one cup of coffee, 
and a small roll or a square of rye-bread without 
butter : after that the '* Herr " goes to business, the 
" Frau " to the kitchen, while the lads and maidens trot 
off, satchel on back, to eight o'clock school. And woe 
to the parents of any truant, for the law compels every 
boy and girl in Germany to go to school, and to go 
regularly; the law settles, too, what is to be done at 
every school at every hour of the school-day ; so that 
by looking at the clock any day, you may tell what 
lesson almost all the children in the country are en- 
gaged upon. Every town has elementary schools, 
middle-class schools, and high schools, besides what 
may be called technical schools where instruction is 
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given in certain arts; and there are no fewer than 
twenty-four universitieB in the coTintry, so the Germans ^ 
have some right to be proud of their educational 
institutions. 

To continue our account of a day as spent by a 
German household: — At ten o'clock a second meal is 
served, thin bread and butter, which is a dainty in 
Germany, or a meat luncheon; or in poor families, 
beer, or coffee again, and sour, black rye-bread. The 
dinner bread of the poor will perhaps be flavoured by 
a slice of very fat sausage, strong of garlic, or a frag- 
ment of raw ham. The well-to-do people have soups, 
sour-krout (a salt, sour preparation of cabbage), beef 
boiled to rags, sai^sages, &c. One o'clock is the usual 
dinner hour, and until dinner, the girls who have left 
school help their mothers about the house, or study, or 
sew: the Germans are excellent needlewomen, and 
they have need to be so, for as tJie household washing 
takes place only once in six weeks, or even once in 
thre^ months, it is needfcd that every one should have 
a good stock of clothes. Supper is served between fiv© 
and six, and after that, the whole family sallies forth 
to the public gardens in the summer, to chat with 
friends or listen to a band. 

It seldom happens that a German family has a house 
to itself: the houses are usually high, and are let out 
in flats, each family dwelling consisting of a single flat. 
The Germans are not rich people, and their room^ are 
very plainly, we should say poorly, furnished ; a table 
and chairs in the living-room, without sofa, easy-chairs, 
or carpet ; a piano in the aahn (drawing-room) if there 
be one, and possibly a very stiff* short couch covered 
with red velvet, not meant by any means to lounge 
upon or lie upon, but intended as the seat of honour 
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for fayonred guests; curiotis, cupboard-like arrange-^ 
ments by way of bedsteads, and beds piled with other 
small feather beds, under which you are meant to sleep ; — 
here you have a list of the usual furniture of a German 
dwelling ; and certainly English people would do well 
to imitate this simplicity, for our rooms would be more 
airy and healthful with half the furniture which they 
usually contain. 

"The Germans are not ashamed of being pleased 
with trifles, nor of being pleased in very humble 
company : they think only whether they enjoy ; and if 
their enjoyment costs little money, and little trouble, 
so much the better. They love their old customs and 
traditional festivals much better than we do, and keep 
to them more faithfully." Nowhere is Ghristmastide 
more full of delightful mysteries ; for quite six weeks 
beforehand the daughters of a family are busy working 
in secret to prepare gifts of needlework for the Christ- 
mas-tree ; Santa Glaus fills every child's stocking, and 
joyous Ghristmas hymns are sung by every household. 
A birthday, again, is a great f(§te ; a little table is set 
out with flowers, and thereon is a birthday cake with 
initials, and this is surrounded by lighted tapers, fifty 
for the father or ten for the child, according to the age 
of the person ; and then all the birthday presents are 
arranged round the table ready to surprise the member 
of the family whose f<§te-day it is. 

We have not space to say anything of the Kirmes^ 
a yearly festival held in every village, when the poor 
people who work hard all the year meet together as on 
a Sunday, go to church together in their gayest clothes, 
and then make merry and enjoy themselves. But of 
the summer excursion to a watering-place which every 
respectable German family looks forward to, me must 
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Bay a word. At tlie present time there are seyeral 
hundred bathing-places and mineral springs in Ger- 
many, and every year adds to the number. Everybody 
goes, either to enjoy the gaiety of the scene or to take 
the water cure, for these German Spas are famous all 
over Europe for their medicinal virtues. They occur 
usually in beautiful and romantic spots, delightful for 
picnics ; and every means of amusement is drawn to 
them for the season. 

'* Carlsbad, Toplitz, and Briickenau are the resort of 
emperors and kings ; Baden, Ems, Pyrmont, and Aix- 
la-Ghapelle, of grand-dukes, princes, and high nobility. 
Wiesbaden is a sort of Margate, whither the over- 
flowing population of Frankfort repairs on Sunday 
afternoons, whilst other baths are frequented by those 
whose business is to be cured. About the end of May, 
the annual migration begins; in June the whole re- 
spectable population of Germany is in motion ; July is 
usually the height of the season, when the baths 
are crammed, and the last of the pleasure-seekers 
have not returned to their homes until the end of 
October." 

The Germans are friendly, frank, and courteous, and 
take much pleasure in society: their courtesy is so 
great that an Englishman runs much risk of giving 
offence by not removing his hat when he has occasion 
to speak to a German, of whatever rank the latter may 
be. A German prince will remove his hat when he 
enters a shop, and will do so repeatedly in the course 
of his interview with the shopman ; two street porters 
salute each other, or their neighbour the laundress, 
with as much reverence as an Englishman would 
bestow upon a duchess : nor is this civility shown only 
in outward observances ; the Germans are careful to do 
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to their neigliboiirs, in small matters, exactly as they 
would have their neighbours do to them. 

Nothing strikes a stranger more than the number of 
nniforms to be seen in the streets; one sees what is 
meant by the statement that Grermany is a great 
Military Power, and one is ready to conclude that half 
the male population must be soldiers. The fact is, that 
every man who is not a cripple, a schoolmaster, or a 
minister of religion, is called upon to serve three years 
in the army, or, if he pass a stiff examination in 
military matters, his time of service may be reduced to 
one year. But the three years term does not end a 
man's connection with the army; after that he is 
drafted into the Landwehry the really trained army of 
the country, which continues to give six weeks or 
more in the year to field exercises, and is liable to be 
called upon to serve in case of foreign war. Thus, 
every adult German is, as a rule, a trained soldier ; and 
in the event of a great war, the army would not be 
exhausted until the male population should be drained 
away. This great military system was introduced by 
Prussia, and imitated by the lesser States : with what 
success it is attended, the late wars with Austria and 
France fully show. 

Indeed, the fact that Germany may now be treated 
of as a single nation rather than as a collection of 
States, is due to the triumphs of its vast army ; there 
are still, however, many differences of speech, habits, 
and thought between the natives of the several States, 
and this is especially true in the case of the North and 
the South Germans. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 

The German empire extends now from the Alps and 
the Bohemian mountains on the south to the Baltic on 
the north ; and from the borders of Franoe, Belgium, 
and Holland on the west to those of Eussia on the east 
•—a distance of al)out five hundred miles each way. It 
is divided naturally into Upper and Lower Germany, 
that is to say, into a high, mountainous, and a low, flat 
district ; the low half belonging to the great plain of 
middle Europe, and stretching inland from the Baltic 
and North Seas ; and the highlands occupying southern 
Germany, and consisting of table lands and hill ranges 
which stretch northwards from the Alps. 

The central group of mountains, which may be called 
the heart of Germany, is the Fichtelgebirge. From 
this, branch out crosswise four principal chains of moun- 
tains ; the Thuringerwald stretching to the north-west, 
the Erzgebirge to the north-east, the Bdhmer Wald to 
the south-east, and the Eauhe Alp to the south-west. 
Coming out like the spokes of a wheel between these 
ranges, are others — ^the Harz, which stretches farthest 
into the lowlands of the north, the Eiesengebirge in 
the east, and the mountains of Westphalia and the 
Bhine in the west ; the Schwarzwald (Black Forest), 
running from north to south, stands by itself. None 
of these ranges can be classed as mountains when ^hey 
are compared with such giants as the Swiss Alps ; they 
are seldom more than 2000 feet high, but amongst 
them are fair valleys, wild glens, and mountain torrents ; 
and they are clothed with woods to the top, as the 
name Wald (wood) indicates, and, altogether, they 
make southern Germany picturesque and lovely. 
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Nothing can be drearier, on the other hand, than the 
wide, heathy, sandy plains of the north, which, though 
with hard labour they have been to a great extent 
brought under cultivation, and made to yield crops of 
rye and flax, can never by art of man be made lovely 
to look upon. 

South of the Baltic the land lies so low that the 
river mouths spread into wide lakes called haffs, each 
separated from the sea by a curious narrow toogue of 
sand called a nehnvng^ and containing fresh water except 
when a stormy sea breaks in through the narrow 
channels. The Curische Haff, at the mouth of the 
Niemen, the Frische Haff, which forms the entrance 
to the Vistula, and the Stettiner Haff at the mouth of 
the Oder are the most remarkable. 

These low Baltic shores yield one valuable product, 
the beautiful amber which falls from the clifiGs, or is 
dug out of them, or is washed up by the sea after a 
storm — ^when the amber-beaches are crowded with 
gatherers. Happy, then, the child or man who finds 
a large lump ; he sells it to the merchants, and it pro- 
bably finds its way to Turkey to be made into the 
mouthpieces of pipes; or, nearer home, is made into 
necklaces. It appears that round this coast, at a con- 
siderable depth from the surface, there is a layer of 
amber-bearing earth — ^the beautiful substance being 
the droppings from ancient pine forests, converted into 
their present form by being buried for ages in the depths 
of the earth. The amber-fisher risks his life upon 
stormy seas to secure his spoil. 

The map shows that the low plain which slopes to 
the Baltic is plentifully besprinkled with lakes, but, 
like the " broads " of Norfolk, each of these only marks 
the lowest spot in a marshy district, and adds no beauty 
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to the landscape. Indeed, marshes, heaths, and pine 
forests divide the plain pretty equally between them, 
exoept for the districts that have been brought under 
cultivation. The marshes yield pasture for large herds 
of cattle and horses. 

The rivers which drain the plain are the Niemen 
and Vistula only partly in Prussia, the Oder, a quito 
Prussian river, flowing into the Baltic; and the 
Elbe, Weser, and Ems flowing into the North Sea. 
These are all large, navigable rivers, with considerable 
ports at their mouths. The beautiful Bhine, of which 
we shall speak further, drains the mountainous, 
romantic Bhindand of the west, while the south-east 
comer is within the basin of the Danube which flows 
towards the Black Sea. 

To return to high Germany, the Harz Mountains 
are greatly praised for their beautiful scenery, but 
it must be remembered that they are nowhere so 
high as the highest British mountains ; but they rise 
out of the low plain of the north, and so appear 
higher than they really are. The highest point is 
the Brocken, a mysterious mountain, supposed by the 
peasants to be haunted; and, indeed, it may chance 
to anybody to see, at sunrise or sunset, the famous 
tpectre of the Brocken, The spectre is none other than 
your own ghost, grown to gigantic size, and encircled 
by a beauteous rainbow; it is to be seen when the 
miats ascend &om the side of the valley opposite the 
sun, and opposite to where you stand on the moun- 
tain. The fact is, that the rising mists form a sort of 
mirror upon which both the spectator and the moun* 
tain-top are reflected, magnified to an enormous size ; 
it is easy to see that such an appearance would give 
rise to much superstitious terror amongst peasants who 
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are quite unable to explain its cause ; and endless are 
the stories of gnomes, oobolds, witches, and headless 
horsemen belonging to the district. Nay, it is here 
that the witches are said to hold their ill sabbath 
yearly, upon the eve of May-day, when all the evil 
spirits in the world draw hither to do homage to their 
master. These wild tales find most favour amongst 
the charcoal burners whose huts are scattered on the 
slopes of all the German mountains. 

Another interest belongs to the Harz Mountains, in 
common with other ranges of Germany. They are rich 
in metals, yielding gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc. 
Clausthal and Zellerfeld are the principal mining towns 
of the Harz. Clausthal stands on a bleak spot, on the 
top of a hill, and is a desolate-looking town, built of 
wood ; but it is visited by strangers because here are to 
be seen the School of Mines and the Mint ; and here you 
get permission to see the mines themselves and the 
smelting furnaces. In the School of Mines, the young 
miners are taught their business ; and in the Mint the 
gold and silver of the Harz are coined into dollars and 
ducats. 

The mines are at some little distance from the town, 
and before descending, the visitor is provided with a 
miner's dress-^a stiff felt cap vnthout a brim, a leather 
apron tied on behind, and a coarse grey jacket and 
trowsers ; and then, with lights and guides, he descends 
by one rope ladder after another. Arrived at the bottom, 
he sees little except wheels and ropes by which the 
ore is raised, and the water pumped out ; he hears a 
rattling of machinery, and here and there finds a 
solitary miner plying the pickaxe and chisel to extract 
the ore. 

The mineral products of Germany are widely spread ; 
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the valley of the Enhr, a small tributary of the Rhine, 
has coal and iron fields; there are valuable mines in 
Silesia also, and to the west of the Bhine. 

We must say a word about another interesting region 
in the southern highlands, the Schwarzwald, where 
the Danube rises. At a bleak spot near the highest 
point of these mountains, you may see the watershed^ 
or division of the waters flowing on the one side to the 
Danube, and on the other to the Bhine. 

** This is, indeed, a land of fountains and of water- 
courses ; and though the height of the mountains is not 
great, and they have no glaciers or perpetual snow, yet 
the reservoirs of the Black Forest feed with large sup- 
plies the two principal rivers of Europe. The flakes 
of winter snow which descend upon some of the ridges 
of the Black Forest, nay, even the drops of rain falling 
on opposite sides of a house, in some situations, are 
destined to end their career in the two opposite ex- 
tremities of a continent; and, while part find their 
way to the German Ocean as part of the Bhine, others, 
which reached the ground within a few feet of them, 
take an opposite course, and fall into the Black Sea 
with the Danube waters." 

In a comer of the palace garden in the small town 
of Donaueschingen is a round basin filled with clear 
sparkling water bubbling up from the bottom; run- 
ning out of the basin, the water is known for the first 
time as the Danube, though doubtless this is only one of 
many springs which form the sources of the great 
river. Indeed, the whole country round this little 
town may be compared to a wet sponge, so full is it of 
water-sources in springs, rills, ponds, and marshes, all 
of which go to sweU the Danube. 

We have already spoken of the beautiful Saxon 
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Switzerland, so, with a word as to the climate and 
productions of Germany, we must quit this part of our 
subject. 

We should naturally expect to find much difference 
of climate between northern and southern Germany, 
so great is the difference of latitude between the two ; 
but, as a fact, the south, consisting for the most part of 
hills and table-lands, is quite as cold as the northern 
plain, whose climate is tempered by the sea. The 
Baltic plain ^s, however, rainy and foggy ; while the 
dimate of the south is bright and clear. 

Central Germany is a good deal (10°) warmer than 
the south of England in the summer ; but it is quite 
as much colder during the winter, so that in Berlin 
the hackney-coaches are converted for the time into 
sledges. The Elbe at Hamburg is sometimes closed 
by ice during severe winters, while the Vistula is 
sealed for three or four months every year. The beau- 
tiful valley of the Ehine enjoys the warmest, sunniest, 
most delightful climate in Germany. There the 
vine is largely grown, as we shall see; elsewhere, 
there are grain crops as in England, rye, oats, wheat, 
and barley ; rye is the grain most largely cultivated, 
for the poorer classes never eat any but " black " bread — 
dark brown really — and often when it is very stale and 
sour. The other principal crops are potatoes and flax ; 
and there are large orchards of our common English 
fruits. You may often see pears, cherries, or apples 
lining the roadsides in the most tempting way. 

Forests still cover a great part of Germany, and 
nearly everywhere forest patches form part of the 
landscape ; these supply much of the fuel consumed in 
the stoves which warm German houses, and the charcoal 
burner plies a busy trade. The forests of the south 
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are of trees like those of England which shed their 
leaves in the autumn ; in the north, as we have said, 
are pine forests. 



THE STATES AND THEIR TOWNS. 

The names of the states is not the most attractive 
part of the geography of Germany; but let us be 
thankful there are now only twenty-six to learn ; some 
hundred years ago there were no less than 300. 

The present Empire of Grermany dates back only as 
far as 1871. The old empire, which consisted of many 
separate states united under an emperor, was dissolved 
at the beginning of the present century, after having 
lasted 1000 years. In the interval between the old 
and new empires, all the states acted independently of 
one another, which the wise statesmen of Germany 
judged not to be for the well-being of the country ; but 
the opportunity to unite them did not occur until 1871. 
It was brought about in this way : France, in a very 
haughty manner, declared war upon Germany, threat- 
ening to invade the country. All the German states, 
north and south, united to oppose the enemy ; instead 
of waiting for the French to march into Germany, they 
invaded France, and the campaign was carried on 
entirely on French soil. The Germans were victorious 
everywhere, at Saarbruck, Sedan, Metz, and Paris; 
they regained what was at one time a part of Germany, 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, on the left bank 
of their beautiful Bhine. So pleased and happy were 
the Germans, that at Versailles, in December, 1871, 
they crowned the king of Prussia, who was at the head 
of the great army, as Emperor of Germany. 
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By the oonstitation of the German Empire, all the 
states which comprise it are united ''for the pro- 
tection of the realm, and the care and welfare of the 
German people. The supreme direction of the miUtarjr 
and political affairs of the empire is vested in the 
King of Prussia, controlled by the Federal Council, 
formed of the rulers of the states constituting the 
empire, and the Diet of the Bealm, elected by universal 
sufiEirage." 

Besides being united for mutual protection in case 
of war, these states, with the exception of Hamburg 
and Bremen, which remain free ports, are combined in 
a Customs League, or ZoUverein, the money received as 
customs dues for goods passing through or brought 
into the country being divided fairly amongst the 
states according to population. This plan saves 
merchants the great inconvenience of paying toll 
afresh to each little state they pass through. The 
golden era of German commerce was in the fourteenth 
century, the period of the HansectHe Leagfke^ which 
included sixty towns on the Bhine, the German Ocean, 
and the Baltic Sea. So powerful was this League that 
its armies conquered Denmark and Sweden, and forced 
France at one time to stop its trade with England. 
But after the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and America, German commerce died away. At the 
present time each of the states governs itself in matters 
which do not affect the whole country. We can only 
notice a few of the most important states. 
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PRUSSIA. 

As will be seen by the map, Pntssia lies for the most 
part in the northern lowland of Germany. As we have 
already journeyed across the conntry, and seen its 
capital city, it remains to say a word about its manu- 
facturing and trading towns. The manufacturing 
districts of Prussia, like those of England, are situated 
where there are coal and iron-fields, in Silesia and 
Bhenish Pnussia. Brestau^ on the Oder, the capital of 
the mining districts of Silesia, is the second town 
of the kingdom for its manufactures and trade ; *and 
it is also the market for the flax which is largely 
grown in Silesia. About the coal-fields of the Bhine, 
which yield half the supply of the kingdom, stand 
the manufacturing and trading towns of Cologne^ 
Aix-hrChapeUe, Barmen^ Duaseldorf, EJberfM, Crefeld^ 
and Dortrmmd^ spinning cotton and wool, linen and 
silk ; and the famous iron and steel works of Solingen 
and Essen, where Krupp's steel-guns are made. Magde^ 
hwrg, on the Elbe, and Octssel, are the busiest towns of 
central Germany. Much of the internal trade of 
Germany is still carried on at the great annual fairs, 
an(^ in this respect the two Frankfurts (on the Main to 
the West, and on the Oder to the east) are the most 
famous. At Hanover the metals of the Harz are ex- 
changed for the goods which come in by Bremen on 
the Weser. 

The chief ports belonging to Prussia are on the 
Baltic — Konigshurg, DantziCy Stettin^ StrcUsundy Memet^ 
Bostock, Wismar, Kielj and Altona on the Elbe, near 
Hamburg. Posen, once the capital of Poland, is now a 
fortress on the Bussian border. Wiesbaden is the best 
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known of the watering-places whioh have grown up 
round the mineral springs of Nassau. Eislehen is the 
birth-place of Luther, and Erfurt was his early home. 

Of the eleven provinces of Prussia, Bhineland, or 
Bhenish Prussia and Nassau, in the west, are by far 
the most beautiful. 



SAXONY. 

The kingdom of Saxony lies in the southern moun- 
tainous r^on, and is divided from Bohemia by the 
Erz Crebirge. The products and manufactures of busy 
Saxony are very varied. Its mountains are clothed 
with woods, and are rich in iron, lead, copper, silver, 
and coal ; its porcelain clay is the best in Europe ; its 
sheep are celebrated for their fine, curling wool; its 
horses and cattle are numerous; and its soil is culti- 
vated with great care. 

We have already spoken of the general aspect of the 
country, of the beautiful " Saxon Switzerland," and of 
Dresden, its capital city. 

So-called " Dresden china " is made for the most part 
at Meissen, fifteen miles north-west of Dresden. Leipzig 
is not only the seat of a famous university and the 
great book-market of Germany, but it has one of the 
largest annual fairs in the world, to which merchants 
come from all parts of the earth, even from America 
and China. 



BAVARIA. 

The kingdom of Bavaria, about the same size as 
Scotland, lies on the plateau-lands which extend north- 
wards from the Alps. All the south lies in the basin 
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of the Danube, all the north in that of the Main. 
Fully a third of the country is ooTored with forests. 

Munichj the capital, stands in the midst of a bare, 
high plain, 1700 feet above the sea-level. It is the 
great com depdt of the country, because it is surrounded 
by the grain-growing lands of southern Bavaria ; and 
here, too, the £ftvourite beer of the Germans is largely 
made. It has a university, a famous picture-gallery^ 
and some fine public buildings. 

Ancient Numbergy with its double line of walls, 
where watches, first called Niimberg eggs, were in- 
vented, is the busiest town in the north of Bavaria, 
manufacturing toys which go to all parts of the world. 
It stands on the Ludwigs canal, which connects the 
navigable tributaries of the Bhine and the Danube. 

Augsburg^ north-west of Munich, where the Protes- 
tants presented the Confession of Faith to Oharles Y., 
is also a busy trading town. 

The ** Eeichsland," or imperial territory of Alsace 
and Lorraine, restored to Germany after the war of 
1871, includes the district beyond the Bhine which is 
inhabited by German-speaking people. Alsace is a 
very rich, populous, and fertile province, while Lor- 
raine has coal and iron mines. The fortresses of 
Strasburg and Meiz are the chief places. 

Hamburgy Bremen, and Lubeek, are the only three of 
the ancient Hanse Towns which are still republics. 
Each of them has a small territory beyond the city. 
They are by &r the most important ports of Germany, 
and are, also, busy manufacturing towns.* 

* This lesson on the towns is taken from Keith Johnston's 
Geography (Stanford). ^ 
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THE RHINE. 

Never was river more beloved by the nation it belongs 
to, more visited and admired by foreigners, more often 
painted and snng by artist and poet, than this beautiful 
Ehine. It is related of the Prussian army which fought 
against Bonaparte, that, '*When these brave bands, 
having achieved the rescue of their native soil, came in 
sight of this its ancient landmark, the burden of a 
hundred songs, they knelt, and shouted, * The Bhine ! 
the Bhine ! ' as with the heart and voice of one man. 
They that were behind rushed on, hearing the cry, in 
expectation of another battle." 

A German writer thus affectionately describes it : — 
" There are rivers whose course is longer, and whose 
volume of water is greater, but none which unites 
almost everything that can render an earthly object 
magnificent and charming in the same degree as the 
Bhine. As it flows down from the distant ridges of 
the Alps, through fertile regions, into the open se^, so 
does it come down from remote antiquity associated in 
every age with great events in the history of the 
neighbouring nations. A river which presents so 
many historical recollections of Boman conquests and 
defeats, of the chivalric exploits of the feudal period, of 
the coronation of emperors whose bones repose by its 
side; on whose borders stand the two grandest monu- 
ments of the noble architecture of the Middle Ages 
(the Cathedral of Cologne and the Fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein) ; whose banks present eveiy variety of 
wild and picturesque rocks, thick forests, fertile 
plains; vineyards, sometimes gently sloping, some- 
times perched among lofty crags; whose banks are 
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ornamented with populous cities, flourishing towns 
and villages, castles and ruins, with which a thousand 
legends are connected; with beautiful and romantic 
roads, and health-giving mineral springs. A river 
whose waters offer choice fish, as its banks offer the 
choicest wines; which, in its course of 900 miles, 
affords 680 miles of uninterrupted navigation, from 
Basle to the sea ; whose cities are famous for commerce, 
science, and works of strength, and ate associated with 
some of the most important events in the history of 
mankind. Such a river it is not surprising that the 
Germans regard with a kind of reverence, and fre- 
quently call in poetry FcUher, or King Bhine" 

Every traveller on the Rhine is struck by the vast 
floating islands of timber he is constantly meeting 
with. They are the produce of the forests which 
cover the remote hills and mountain regions traversed 
by the Hhine and its tributaries — the Neckar, the 
Main, the Moselle, &c. First, single logs are hurled 
down from the height into the stream below ; these are 
caught and bound to other logs, until a small raft is 
made ; and many of these are joined together, until at 
last a prodigious fabric appears, which is then navi- 
gated to Dortrecht and there sold. These rafts look 
like floating villages, having eight or ten little wooden 
huts on a large platform of oak and deal timber. The 
rowers and workmen sometimes amount to 400 or 500, 
and they often bring their wives and families, as well 
as poultry, pigs, calves, and butchers. At the end of 
the voyage, which may last one week or six, the raft is 
taken to pieces, and the timber sold, sometimes for as 
much as 25,0002. 

The vineyards on its banks form another interesting 
feature of the Ehine scenery. "The vineyards are 
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nothing more than a BnooeBsion of terraoes, or steps, 
extending from the top to the bottom of the hills, some 
of which must be nearly 1000 feet high. In some 
places, more than twenty terraoes may be counted, 
rising one above the other. They are supported by 
walls of masonry, from five to ten feet high, and the 
breadth of some of the ledges on which the vines grow 
is not more than twioe the height of the walls. To 
reach many of these narrow plots, the vine-dressers, 
female as well as male, must scale the precipices, and 
hang, as it were, from the face of the rocks, while a 
great deal of the soil itself, and every particle of 
manure, must be carried up on their shoulders.'* 

The Bheingau is the part of the valley most famous 
for its wines, because here the sun's rays fall directly 
on a slaty soil, which seems to retain the heat, so 
needful to give to the grape its full, delicious flavour. 

Tourists rarely sail up the Bhine as far as Col(^e, 
for thus fiur, and, indeed, as far as Bonn, the banks are 
quite flat and uninteresting, showing only the same 
dreary levels which border the river in Holland. So, 
though Cologne is a fortified town on the left bank of 
the Bhine, and is the largest and wealthiest city on the 
river, people usually reach it by rail. 

The wonder and glory of Cologne is its Cathedral, 
the largest and most beautiful Gothic church in the 
world, with beauteous painted windows, and containing 
treasures which it would take a book to describe— not 
least among them being the skulls of the three Kings 
from the East who visited the Infant Christ, each 
labelled with the name of the owner, to prove its 
identity. The cathedral has been six hundred years in 
building, and is but just finished. Cologne is a city of 
many churches — "the Northern Bome" \t was called 
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during tlie Middle Ages — and every church has some 
shred of old iron or cloth to show as a relic. But none 
is so well off in this respect as the Church of St. Ursula, 
which has its walls lined with glass cases fall of 
human bones ; the bones of the 11,000 virgins of 
Cologne, who were slaughtered by the pagan Ooths 
while on a pilgrimage to Borne: such is the legend. 
Though full of interest, Cologne is not an attractive 
city: the streets are not clean; the children are ill- 
behaved ; and evil odours escape from the open sewers, 
giving rise to many jokes about the need for the Eau de 
Cologne which is largely manufActured here. 

As far as Bonn, the shores of the Bhine continue flat^ 
and there is little of interest to be seen ; but now the 
beautiful Siebengeberge — ^i. e. Seven Mountains, though 
there are more than seven of them — come in sight. 
Every mountain is topped by its ruined castle, and to 
eveiy castle a story belongs. Drachenfels is the 
highest of the group, and its story is of a dragon slain 
in valiant fight. On the other side we come to Godes- 
berg, whereon is the ruined castle of Bolandseck ; and 
just here, in the middle of the Bhine, is a long, lovely 
green island, whereon there is at the present time a 
fashionable school for young ladies, who are taught to 
garden, cook, keep house, and mend and make their 
own clothes, in addition to the studies which young 
ladies generally undertake. The school is kept in what 
was once a convent, hence its name, Konnenwerth, and 
to this convent and the castle of Bolandseck belong 
one of the % delightful legends of the Bhine: — The 
knight Boland goes to the Holy Wars, and in the 
course of time news of his death is brought to his 
Betrothed. Never can the broken-hearted maiden wed 
another, so she retires in her grief to the convent of 
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N5imenwerth, and there assomeB the black veil, which 
binds her to the cloister for life. But Boland is not 
dead; he retnms, covered with glory, to claim his 
Betrothed, only to find her immnred within the walls 
of the cloister, where he must never see her face or 
hear her voica He consoles himself by building a 
castle npon the hill which bears his name, from which 
he may look down upon the walls which endose his 
beloved. One day he sees a funeral train winding 
slowly &om the convent to the little burying-ground 
of the Sisters : it is his bride going to her long-desired 
rest ; and the faithful knight is not slow to follow. 

Now we come to a fine city upon one side of the 
river, and on the other an immense fortress, pitched 
on the top of a lofty and precipitous cliff— a second 
Gibraltar. The fortress is Ehrenbreitstein, the most 
impregnable in Northern Europe ; and the town oppo- 
site is Ooblentz, or Oonflueneey as the name means ; for 
at this point the Moselle pours its waters into the 
Bhine. Perhaps nowhere in Europe is there a finer 
view to be had than from the top of Ehrenbreitstein — 
the two beautiful river valleys, the cities and hamlets 
they hold, the castle-crowned crags that hem them in. 

We must leave the river at Coblentz to pay a little 
visit to Ems, a celebrated Body or watering-place, in 
the Lahn valley, surrounded by the wildest scenery. 
We must see the Eurhaus (dure House), in whose 
grounds hot springs bubble up to the surface in several 
places, and we may see crowds of visitors making 
towards them, armed with their glasses. There is an 
odd inscription let into the pavement of the prome* 
nade, whidi in English reads thus : — 

** July 13th, 1870, ten minutes after nine o'olook in the morning." 
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What does it mean? Why, that here the present 
Emperor William stood when he refused to listen to 
the explanations of Benedetti, the French Ambassador ; 
and this refusal led to the Franoo-Oerman War, which 
ended in the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
in the union of all the German States under one head, to 
say nothing of the glory which the German army won 
for itself. Truly, so important a moment for Germany 
deserves to be commemorated. 

We return to the river over the Taunus Hills, and 
again take our places in the Bhine steamboat ; but we 
cannot stop to describe the towns and hamlets, each at 
the foot of some castle-crowned crag, or to tell the 
endless legends of the Bhine : there is the Lurlei, a 
dangerous narrow in the river, where a mermaid is said 
to woo unhappy boatmen to destruction by her beauty 
and the enchantment of her song ; and there is Hatto's 
Tower, on an island in the river, where, the story goes, 
Bishop Hatto was devoured by rats because he had set 
fire to the starving peasants who came to him begging 
for com. History says, however, that Bishop Hatto 
was a good man, and that the island-tower was not 
built for two centuries after his death. 

Presently we arrive at Bingen, a prettily-placed 
town, and a sort of landmark to the tourist, for between 
it and Bonn is the most beautiful scenery of the Bhine. 
Between Bingen and Mayence the river makes a bend, 
and this is the Bheingau, where the most celebrated 
wines of Germany are produced — hock (from Hoch- 
heim), Johannisberg, and Budesheim. 

Mayence, or Mainz, is the spot where the Main 
joins the Bhine; it is a large town, with a very fine 
cathedral ; and it has a statue of John Guttenburg, the 
inventor of printing, who was bom and lived there. 
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Here the Bhine may be crossed by a bridge of boats ; 
and some distance down, on the opposite side, is Wies- 
baden, another famous Bad. A short journey up the 
Main valley brings us to the ancient dty of Frankfurt, 
the home of the Kothschilds. 

Higher up we pass Worms, and Mannheim, a busy 
city at the junction of the Neckar with the Bhine ; 
and in the Neckar Valley is Heidelberg, with the 
ruins of its beautiful palace-castle. And then we track 
the Ehine up through rather a broad valley between 
the Yosges Mountains and the Black Forest, and we 
pass Baden-Baden, a Bad, as its name shows ; and near 
us is Carlsruhe, the pretty little capital of the Duchy ; 
by-and-by we are at Basel, where the river makes its 
northward bend. Now we have Swiss ground on our 
left bank as we near the famous falls of Schaffhausen ; 
but we must not now linger t^ track the glorious 
river through the Lake of Constance to its source in. 
the high Alps. 

, duestiona on the Map of Germany. 

1. Upon what seas has Germany coasts ? What outlets for her 
productions has southern Germany ? By what states is Germany 
bounded ? 

2. Name any openings enclosed by the curious tongues of land 
on the Baltic shore. Name the rivers which flow into the Baltic 
and North Seas. Name the seaport towns of Germany, stating the 
fact when the town is at the mouth of a river. 

3. From what countries do the Vistula, Elbe, and Bhine, enter 
Germany ? 

4. Describe the courses of the Elbe and the Oder, naming some 
towns in their basins. What parts of Germany do they dnin? 
Name any towns in the basin of the Weser. 

5. What famous river drains western Germany ? Out of what 
country does it entor Germany? Describe its course in Germany. 
Name auy of its tributaries. The towns on its bonks. The towns 
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in its boBin. The German states which it diains. What country 
does it enter on leaving Germany ? 

6. What other great river has its upper course in Germany? 
Where does it rise ? What German state does it drain ? Name any 
towns in the basin of the Danube. 

7. What part of Germany is hilly, or mountainous? Name the 
ranges and say where they are, and in what directions they run. 

8. In what German states are the following towns : — ^Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Ulm, Goblentz, Leipzig, 
Batisbon, Garlsruhe, Stuttgard, Cologne, Stettin, Breslau, Baden- 
Baden, Essen, Elberfeld, Munich, Wittenburg, and Mannheim? 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE DANUBE. 

AusTBiA and Hungary form a single empire, lying foif 
the most part within the basin of the Danube ; but they 
are two distinct kingdoms, each with a capital city 
where its government is carried on. In point of size^ 
Austria-Hungary ranks third amongst the states of 
Europe, only Bussia and Scandinavia being larger ; but 
the empire is miserably divided ; split into diversity of 
tongues, of creed, of race. Germany, the western 
empire, consists of a compact mass of Teutons with 
little intermixture; while Atistria (i.e. the eastern 
empire) is considered German, because the ruling people 
are Germans, but these do not form a third of the 
population. The Poles of Galicia, the Moravians, and 
the Czechs of Bohemia, are Slavs; the Hungarians 
proper are Moffyars, a quite peculiar race found nowhere 
else in Europe ; while in the valleys of the Carpathians 
a strange, half-civilised race still lingers, perhaps the 
last of the aborigines who peopled the land before 
Boman, Teuton, or Slav found their way into Europe. 
In Bukovina, as well as on the Italian border, the people 
are of Bomanic descent, while Jews, Gipsies, and 
Armenians are widely scattered. 

The valley of the Danube is the centre of an enormous 
plain, which is hemmed in on the east by the Carpa- 
thians, and on the west by the spreading masses of the 
Noric and Bhoetian Alps. These Alpine chains fill the 
Tyrol, Salzburg, and Upper Austria, three beautiful 
provinces, quite Swiss in the character of their scenery. 
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Spurs from the Alps descend also through the narrow 
strip of coast belonging to Austria on the east of the 
Adriatic. 

Bohemia has a mountain system to itself, being com- 
pletely encircled by half-a-dozen ranges, of which the 
Eiesen Gebirge, with Schnee Koppe, is the highest. 
The mountains of Austria are exceedingly rich in 
minerals, those of Bohemia, Hungary, and Camiola 
being the richest in Europe. Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, and nickel, are abundant, and iron and coal are 
found in almost all the provinces. Very curious caverns 
occur in the limestone range of the Julian Alps which 
runs through Oarniola ; that of Adelsberg is a beauti- 
ful cavern, like a cathedral for size, and with endless 
arches and columns and beautiful fret-work of glitter- 
ing stalactites; here the peasants give a yearly ball, 
and the sounds of music and dancing feet may be heard 
by the passenger above proceeding from far under 
ground. 

More &mous than the caves of Adelberg are the salt 
mines of the Carpathians, especially those of Weiliczka 
(near Cracow), the largest in the world, where are 
galleries, halls, and even a chapel cut out of the solid 
salt. These mines are occasionally lit up when great 
personages visit them, and then the sparkling walls 
have a beautifal effect ; but except on these occasions 
the mines are dull and sombre enough. The province 
of Salzburg, in the western Alpine region, takes its 
name from the salt mountains it contains. 

The climate of so large a country as Austria varies, 
of course, with the latitude ; the vast plains of Hungary 
are everywhere warm enough to produce the vine and 
wheat in astonishing abundance. Indeed, the whole 
of Hungary is a wide, grain-growing steppe, which, 

N 
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like the "Black Earth Zone" of Southern Bussia, 
is covered with a rich, dark mould, especially fertile in 
the famous Banat district, skirting the Danube below 
Belgrade. Tokay is the centre of the region which 
produces the most celebrated Hungarian wines. 

The slopes and valleys of the Carpathians are richly 
wooded, but the rest of Hungary is a treeless level, 
except where trees have been planted round the houses 
of the nobles. 

Excepting in the districts round Vienna, and in the 
north-western provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, Austria is not a manufacturing country. The 
people are for the most part engaged in agriculture, in 
cattle-rearing, and in mining. Oats, rye, barley, wheat, 
and maize; flax and hemp; vines and tobacco, are 
largely grown. The Hungarian steppes are foil of 
cattle, and so are the Alpine valleys ; and the merino 
sheep is largely reared for its beautiful wool. 

Though the natural productions of Austria are so 
rich and her manufactures so backward, it is not easy 
for her to exchange her raw produce for the manu- 
factured goods of other countries. The narrow strip of 
sea-board she has on the Adriatic can only be reached 
by crossing the high ranges of the eastern Alps. Trieste 
is her one great seaport, which carries on a large trade 
with the ports of the Mediterranean, Great Britain, and 
Brazil. Hungary has a second seaport in the town of 
Fiume. The Danube is the great highway of the 
country, but it only leads into an inland sea. So 
different are the products of the great divisions, how- 
ever, that the internal traffic is very large; and the 
Danube connects the treeless granary of Hungary with 
the Alpine lands of the west, which are rich in wood 
but deficient in corn. 
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BOHEMIA. 

An intelligent traveller * — whom we sball have ocoa- 
Bion to quote frequently in our survey of Austria and 
Germany — thus describes the State of Bohemia : — 

" We looked down upon a sort of basin, fertile, and 
cultivated to the minutest comer, round which, like 
sentinels on duty, were gathered the mountains, covered 
to their peaks with foliage, while here and there an 
enormous crag towered high above the trees. 

" The circumstance which most surprised us was the 
density of the population. Of large towns there seem 
to be, in Bohemia, very few ; but every vale and plain 
is covered with human dwellings, village succeeding 
village, and hamlet treading on hamlet. On th^ other 
hand, there is nothing to be seen like ' the stately 
homes of England,' which add so much to the beauty 
of our landscapes. There is no such thing in all 
Bohemia — I question whether there be in all Germany 
— as a park ; and as to detached farm-houses, they are 
unknown. 

" The nobility inhabit what they call schlosses, that 
is to say, castles or palaces, which are always planted 
down either in the middle of a town or large village, 
or at most, a gunshot removed from it. If the schloss 
be outside the town, the plough is carried up to the 
very hall-door. A garden, the graff (or count), usually 
possesses, and he is fond of flowers ; but his flowers are 
usually huddled together within some narrow space, 
perhaps in the courtyard, where they have no room to 
display themselves. 

♦ The Bev. G, B. Gleig, M.A., Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, 

N 2 
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" There is no class of persons in Bohemia correspond- 
ing to our English farmer; the nobles all cultivate 
their own estates, employing peasants to work for them, 
and these peasants cluster together in large villages 
where they have plenty of society. Thus there are in 
the country districts of Bohemia only two classes, the 
peasantiy and the gentry. 

" Our route lay, throughout the whole of this day's 
progress, through green fields and over narrow foot- 
paths. Everywhere around us, bold, conical hills stood 
up, not a few of which bore upon their summits the 
ruins of old castles, while all were ^clothed with noble 
forests ; for the portion of Bohemia we were crossing 
(the north), is a succession of glorious valleys, wonder- 
fully fertile, overshadowed by not less glorious 
mountains. 

" The great defect in Bohemian scenery is the absence 
of water. There is scarcely a lake in the whole king- 
dom, and with the exception of the Elbe with its 
tributaries, Moldau, Iser, " rolling rapidly," and Eger, 
the rivers hardly deserve to take rank as more than 
mountain streams. The Elbe rises in the Eiesen 
Gebirge (Oiant Mountains), and the whole of Bohemia 
is included in its upper basin." 

After visiting Karlsbad and Toplitz — two of the best 
managed and most fashionable watering-places in all 
Grermany (including Austria) — we make, through rather 
a dull country, for the beautiful old city of Prague. At 
last, the White Mountain lies before you ; you climb it, 
and, along the shores of the broad Moldau, and climb- 
ing, as it were, the steep hills which girdle it in, 
Prague lies at your feet. The river, flowing with a 
clear and gentle current, seems to have cut it in twain. 
A thousand towers, spires, minarets and domes, give to 
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the city an air of half-Oriental magnificence. There 
are hanging gardens, too, and a noble bridge ; there 
are large and exquisitely wooded islands in the 
Moldau ; there is the Alt Stadt (old town) on the further 
bank, with its Tyne Church, celebrated in history, 
and its venerable town hall; there are nearer at 
hand streets and squares, crowded with the resi- 
dences of the nobles, rising one above another, till 
they terminate in the Old Palace, and the unfinished 
but beautiful cathedral of St. Vitus ; there is the large 
Neu Stadt (new town), with convents, hospitals, and 
other public buildings, chiefly the work of the Jesui^ ; 
and behind all is a background of low, yet picturesque 
hills, surmounted here and there by some blackened 
ruin. 

Perhaps there is no city in the world which more 
completely carries you into the past than Prague, 
for there is hardly a building or a street but is asso- 
ciated witb the most heroic struggle in which the 
Christian world was ever engaged. There, is the Tyne 
Church, within which Huss preached ; here, the Town 
Hall where the doctrines of the Eeformation were first 
avowed by the brave burghers, and within which, after 
a long and desperate struggle, they were sadly abjured ; 
for at the present time Bohemia is more strictly Boman 
Catholic than any other province of the Austrian 

empire. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, John Huss, 
already famous for his oratory and learning, was 
appointed preacher of the Tyne Church, then but newly 
built. With burning words he preached against the 
evil lives of the nobles, the vices of the priests, and all 
Prague came to hear, while many enemies were stirred 
up around him. 
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Then Jerome of Prague arrived from England, 
bringing with him copies of the writings of Wickliffe 
which he translated into the Bohemian tongue and 
spread amongst the people. By-and-by came two 
Englishmen from Oxford, who, disputing boldly, drew 
great crowds after them. They were forbidden to 
speak in public, so they hit upon a new device. Being 
something of artists, they painted a picture, with Christ 
and His poor Apostles on one side, and the proud 
churchmen of the day on the other, which they hung 
from the window of their lodging, and thousands came 
to see ; while Huss took care to explain the me€aiing of 
the picture in his fiery sermons. 

All this time their enemies were not idle ; Hubs was 
suspended from his office of priest, so that he could no 
longer preach in his church ; but in fields and lanes 
and private houses he still drew crowds to hear him. 
Tumults followed in Prague between his followers and 
the opposite party, and the end of it all was that Hubs 
was summoned to appear at the Council of Constance ; 
he went, and .was condemned to be burnt at the stake 
(1415) ; and the following year, his friend and disciple, 
Jerome of Prague, suffered the like terrible death ; and 
after them, men and women, the priest with the layman, 
the wife with her husband, the child and its parent, 
sealed their faith with their blood. And then the little 
kingdom of Bohemia ventured to take up arms against 
all the might of the Eomish Church, and for sixteen 
years the Hussite War lasted — such an heroic conflict as 
is hardly to be matched in the annals of nations. 

We must not quit Prague without a visit to the Jews' 
quarter. From age to age the sons of Israel have 
inhabited the same quarter, namely, a suburb running 
along the margin of the Moldau. Here they dwell, to 
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the number of eight or ten thousand, in a state of com- 
plete isolation from the Christian myriads which 
surround them, inhabiting flats, and in many cases, 
single apartments by whole families, and appearing to 
rejoice in fllth and neglect. 

From Prague to Briinn, the capital of Moravia, one 
journeys over a wide plain with mountains in the dis- 
tance. There are many villages and small towns along 
the roadside, and everywhere corn-field and meadow 
and vineyard spread themselves out before us. There 
is not much to be seen in Brunn, but it is a city with 
a long history, and is now one of the most considerable 
manufacturing towns in Austria, where cotton, woollen 
and silk goods, linen, and glass, are produced ; and 
there is a manufacture of porcelain at a village about a 
mile distant. The manufacture of the famous Bohe- 
mian glass, and that of linens made of home-grown 
flax, are carried on in many of the towns of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

" It was market day when we reached Briinn, which 
gave us an opportunity of studying the fashions of the 
place. The main street was full of stalls laden with 
clothes, fruit, china, glass, shoes, and twenty other 
things. But the dresses of the women were more 
interesting than their goods; they wore a sort of 
jacket-bodice made tight to the shape, a petticoat of 
yellow serge, which reached barely to the mid-calf, 
bright scarlet stockings, shoes with white buckles, 
a handkerchief over the head, and hips enormously 
padded. They .were handsome, dark-eyed women, and 
the good nature with which two of them pressed their 
cherries upon us compelled us to buy." 
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AUSTRIA PROPER. 

AuBtria-Proper consists of the two provinoes of Upper 
and Lower Austria: Upper ^ because it is a mountain 
region, being filled with offsets from the Alps; and 
Lower, because it is part of the broad, low-lying, and 
very fertile plain of the Danube. 

There is little that is interesting in the country 
between Briinn and Vienna, the capital of Lower 
Austria and of the empire, excepting the battle-field 
of Austerlitz where Bonaparte defeated the armies of 
Austria. 

Vienna is a charming city ; the streets are crowded 
with gay, good-humoured people, whose chief business 
in life seems to be to make time pass pleasantly ; there 
are large, handsome well-stocked shops, better than any 
in Europe, except those of London and Paris ; there are 
delightful public gardens, where there is always the 
music of capital bands; everybody is gracious, and 
everybody seems glad ; and, besides these attractions, 
there are fine public buildings containing objects of 
great interest. 

The older part of Vienna, that is, the city, properly 
so called, consists chiefly of narrow streets, with high 
houses ; but it is here that the higher classes choose to 
dwell, and here are the sights of Vienna — the Imperial 
Palace, the museums, the public galleries, and the 
principal churches. The Cathedral of St. Stephen's is 
one of the finest in Europe ; the Imperial Palace is an 
immense pile of buildings, and the Palace of the Bel- 
vedere contains one of the best collections of pictures 
in Europe. Bound the old city is the Bastey, that is, 
the ancient fortifications converted into a public pro- 
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menade; outside of this, again, is the Olacis^ a wide 
esplanade laid out in delightful walks and gardens. 
Beyond are the extensive suburbs of the capital, which 
are about fourteen miles in circuit. Besides the Bastey 
and the Glacis, Vienna has several fine public walks 
and parks, the largest being the Prater — ^the Hyde 
Park of Vienna — ^whioh is crowded with carriages and 
horsemen during the season. The capital has its 
university, as well as various scientific institutions. 

Vienna is the most important manufacturing city in 
the Austrian empire, one-seventh of the goods produced 
in the country being made here. Its manufactures 
consist of silk and stuffs, gold and silver lace, hardware 
goods, pianos, porcelain, jewels, watches, and paper. 
Linen rags are so cheap and plentiful that paper is 
largely made in several Austrian towns. Many of the 
articles made at Vienna are exported by way of the 
Danube. 

Upper Austria is filled for the most part, as we have 
said, with the masses of the Noric Alps. The most 
lovely district is that called the Salzkammergut from 
the salt mines which it contains : this is the '' lake dis- 
trict " of Austria, containing the Traun See, the Atter 
See, the Wolf-gang See, and many others. The most 
beautiful of the lakes is the Traun See, not far from 
Ischl, which is a pleasant market town, and the summer 
resort of many wealthy Viennese and English visitors, 
and where there is a summer residence of the Austrian 
royal family. 

These beautiful mountain lakes, some of them no 
larger than tarns, are hemmed in, each by its own 
body-guard of giants. The most glorious of the moun* 
tains here is the Dachstein, rightly called the Queen 
of the Noric Alps : the word dach means roof, and the 
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top of the mountain is like a flat roof, always covered 
with glittering snow and ice, while from the flat sur- 
face rise many small black peaks: it is the most 
picturesque of the group, but the ascent is dangerous ; 
the villages climb the slopes in the most hand-over- 
head way, one foot, so to say, in the waters of the lake, 
and the highest houses 200 feet above: streets there 
are none ; an egress through your roof admits you to 
your neighbour's ground floor. 

The slopes of the mountains surrounding the lakes 
afford pasturage for the cattle, sheep, and goats of the 
villagers. First, the animals are led to pasture on the 
lower heights, and when this pasturage is exhausted, 
they are driven to the high feeding-grounds, or <dp8, by 
the herdswomen, who are called Almerinnen, ''These 
women have to look after the cows, calves, lambs, <feo. ; 
cut them extra food for the night, and make butter 
and cheese. Their huts are generally pictures of 
neatness and order. You sqc a little looking-glass, a 
rosary, a few pictures, may be a book, and a scanty 
supply of cups, pots, and pans. Parties making expe- 
ditions on the mountains gladly turn to rest in a 
herdswoman's hut; they make use of the spotlessly 
clean pots and pans, and cook a picnic dinner on her 
little hearth, and, on leaving, if she should be absent, 
they pin up a paper florin in a conspicuous place for 
payment. If the Almerinnen are at home, a dance is 
often arranged, the men who have carried the hampers 
and shawls acting as partners; and very well they 
look in the picturesque Styrian costume — short black 
breeches of chamois leather, embroidered with green 
silk, the knees left bare ; green woollen leggings, and 
white woollen socks inside their rough hob-nailed 
boots ; a grey cloth jacket bound with green, a green 
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waistc5oat, and a dark-green felt hat ornamented with 
the beard of the chamois. Having taken off their hob- 
nailed boots, the men foot it merrily with the fair 
Almerinnen to the sweet sounds of the zither. Then 
Styrian songs are sung, and the mountain-calls are 
repeated, until the approach of evening breaks up the 
merry party. 

*' On Saturday afternoons at least half the Almerinnen 
can descend to the villages to pass the Sunday in their 
homes, and it is wonderful to see with what swiftness 
and agility they spring down the mountains, bearing 
on their heads their carefully-packed butter and cheese. 
They are already in their Sunday costume, which con- 
sists of a bright-red cotton dress with short sleeves, 
and cut out in the neck, and, underneath, the snow- 
white chemise with long sleeves. On their heads they 
wear a black silk handkerchief tied behind. 

" There are, happily, no wolves in these mountains, 
but enough deer and chamois to afford the hunters 
good sport in the autumn and winter." 

The scenery of the beautiful Tyrol is of the same 
character as this of Upper Austria and Styria, but 
perhaps' grander in its features : here are some of the 
higher summits of the Alps, the Ortler Spitz, the 
Drei Herm Spitz (Three Lords* Peak), and the Great 
Glockner (Bell). Here, too, is the famous pass of the 
Brenner, which leads from Innsbruck into the valley 
of the Adige ; and just beyond the limits of the Tyrol 
is the pass of Mount Stelvio, the highest carriage-road 
in Europe. 

InuBbruck, on the Inn, the capital of the Tyrol, is a 
charming, well-built town, which has many summer 
visitors, as have most of the larger villages of this 
beautiful country. 
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HUNGARY. 

There is oonstant oommiinication between Yieima, 
and Pesth and Constantinople by the steamboats which 
tonch at ahnost all the important places which lie 
along the Dannbe. Bnt as the channel of the river is 
so low as to allow little view of the land, we will go 
by road to Presbnrg, so that we may see, not only the 
plain over which we travel, but the magnificent river 
below, which is in many parts more than half a mile 
in breadth. 

Presbnrg itself — a neat and bnsy town, with the 
mios of a palace — is in such constant communica- 
tion with Vienna that it is quite a German town, 
though within the kingdom of Hungary. The people 
are Germans, the language is German, the style of 
living is German, and we must go further to see any- 
thing of the manners of the Hungarians. Here, how- 
ever, the Hungarian Parliament meets, and here, in 
the old Cathedral, the Austrian Emperor is crowned as 
King of Hungary ; and then he and his courtiers ride 
forth to the Konigsberg (Bang's Hill), and he ascends 
the hill, and promises before the assembled people to 
rule faithfully, and according to the laws of Hungary. 
Then there is much cheering, medals are distributed, 
and people and king return to their places. 

The Hungarians are exceedingly proud of the fact 
that they live under what they call a free constitution, 
and that they have a right to a king of their own ; for 
Hungary is subject to Austria only because the crown 
fell to a princess who married into the house of Haps- 
burg, the royal house of Austria. 
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The country known as Hungary is peopled by two 
distinct races of men — the Hungarians, who inhabit 
the great plain of the Danube; and the Slavonians, 
who dwell in the mountain districts which hem in the 
Hungarian plain on all sides. The Hungarians are 
said not to amount to more than four millions of souls, 
whereas of the Slavonians there are fully six millions, 
but it is the former people who make laws and govern 
the land. 

The Hungarians are the descendants of one of those 
eastern hordes whom the Mongols drove from their 
homes; and who, breaking through Eussia, won a 
settlement for themselves near the source of the Theiss, 
late in the ninth century. Their legends say that 
they are Magyars, and that they obtained the name 
they now bear through an accident. There stood near 
the spot where they first encamped, a castle, called, 
in the language of the country, Rung-var^ which the 
strangers seized. As often as they came out of this 
castle afterwards, the Slavonians cried out, "Here 
come the Hung-varians," and by degrees all the Magyar 
invaders came to be known by this name. 

As we advance towards the Carpathians from Pree- 
burg we soon feel that we are in a new country. The 
dark and swarthy countenances of the men, their small 
piercing eyes, their long, shaggy and matted hair, 
which hangs over their shoulders, the moustache 
shading the upper lip, with here and there a beard 
that reaches to the chest, point them out as men of 
another race. They wear short cloaks of coarse brown 
cloth, with hosen of the same material, while their 
head-dress is a broad sombrero hat; the women wear 
wide, short petticoats and coloured stockings, and both 
men and women wear pointed wooden clogs. 
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Tke landscape, too, changes its character; such a 
corn-field spreads before us as is hardly to be seen out 
of Hungary; away and away it stretches, far out of 
sight, without a tree, without a cottage, a wall, a 
hedge, a single object to break the sameness. And 
wherever you go on the Hungarian plain the prospect 
is the same — interminable rolling pampas covered 
with untold wealth of com, or stretches of rank 
natural pasturage as enormous, whereon wander count- 
less herds of cattle and horses, apparently at their 
own sweet wills, for you never come across human 
being, or human dwelling, or any building raised by 
human hands. The only object which breaks the 
monotony is the glorious blue Danube rolling through 
the yellow plains ; or you may come upon long alleys 
of vines whereon the fruit hangs in heavy bunches ; 
but still you do not meet the people. Does the earth 
produce this wonderful abundance of itself? If not, 
where are the hands that till it ? 

The long and fierce wars between Hungary and 
Turkey, and the fact that these open plains were 
always subject to invasion, first led the inhabitants to 
congregate in large villages, and they have never lost 
the habit thus acquired. Accordingly, there are no 
such things as small villages and hamlets, far less 
detached dwellings, to be seen anywhere ; but at long 
distances from one another you come upon towns — 
towns of the veriest huts — where dwell six, eight, ten, 
and sometimes as many as thirty thousand peasants 
together. They live peaceably enough, and though 
all are poor, squalid and filthy, they do not seem to 
mind the fact at all, but get through life with much 
good humour. They are, to a man, agriculturists. 
It is by the labour of their hands that the boundless 
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plains through which you have travelled are culti- 
vated ; and this is how it is managed : — 

When the season for ploughing and sowing comes 
round, the men and boys march in a body from their 
homes. They raise wigwams, or huts, here and there 
in the fields ; and then setting to work, they toil from 
Monday till Saturday, living on food they have brought 
with them, and sleeping at night in their huts. On 
Saturday they all return to the town, and do not leave 
it again till Monday. When the seed has been scat- 
tered, the people march back to their homes, there to' 
abide in idleness and filth till some fresh operation 
becomes necessary. Finally, when the harvest is ready, 
they all come forth again, women as well as men, to 
get it in. 

We have no class of people in England at all in the 
same position as the Hungarian peasant: he is still a 
serf, bought and sold with the land, and obliged to 
give his master certain days' work during the year, as 
well as a part of the produce of his own little holding. 
A Hungarian noble is a very great man ; an eidelmann, 
or what we should call a squire, is also a great man ; 
but the Hungarian peasant is miserably poor and much 
oppressed, though the law no longer permits his master 
to beat him. 

Mr. Gleig thus describes the household of a Hun- 
garian nobleman : — 

"It was a long-fronted, two-storied, white-walled 
ch&teau, having before it a sort of court or grass plat. 
At the bottom of the court were a range of cottages, 
where dwelt the out-door servants and hangers-on of 
the family ; and beyond, again, were stables, bams, and 
a garden well stocked with fruit and vegetables. The 
family of our host appeared countless. There was no 
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end to tlie retainers — men, women, and children — who 
went to and fro beside his hall-door, and thronged his 
kitchen, while eating and drinking appeared to go on 
without pause. Then, again, I saw one woman arrive 
with several couples of fowls, another with a basket of 
eggs, a third with a jar of milk, a fourth with some- 
thing else ; and I learned that these were dues which 
the chief claimed and the cotter paid. 'It is thus/ 
said my kind host, 'and thus only, that the hospi- 
talities of such a household as mine could be kept up. 
These things are brought to me every day. What 
oould I do with them if I did not feed the people 
whom you consider so numerous ? ' " 

Tet, abundant as is the produce of their land, the 
Hungarian nobles consider themselves poor; their 
com, their wine, their flocks, their wool, increase with- 
out end, but they cannot easily convert their produce 
into money; only by way of the Danube can their 
goods reach the sea, and only beyond sea can they find 
a market; so, as a rule, the Hungarian nobles are 
obliged to live at home, because they cannot afiford to 
go elsewhere. At the same time, they have all the 
necessaries of life in abundance; they have meat of 
every sort, excellent bread, better wine than that of 
France or Germany, more milk and butter than they 
know how to use, and fruit so abundant that it rots off 
the trees. 

There are many rather large towns scattered over 
Hungary, but they are only towns in regard to the 
number of people living in them ; they have no public 
buildings, no shops, no paved streets, no side-walks; 
they are, in fact, the immense villages into which the 
peasants have gathered for the reasons given above. 
The dwellings, which are generally arranged in two 
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long streets crossing one another, are odd-looking 
round mud-huts — with thatched roofs, and miserably 
squalid and dirty within — full of half-naked women 
and quite naked children. 

Though the State religion is Bomanism, there are 
many Protestants in Hungary, both nobles and 
peasants ; for, when the Hussites were driven out of 
Bohemia, they took refuge here ; as did also the Mora- 
vian Brethren during a later persecution. 

Buda and Pesth are towns of a different character. 
Though separated only by the breadth of the Danube, 
they contrast strangely with one another. Ofen, or 
Buda, the ancient capital of Hungary, stands on the 
right bank of the river, and is bu^Lt along the slopes of 
a range of low but picturesque hills. On one hill is 
the citadel — a stem, feudal-looking pile, a Gothic 
church, and the chapel where the treasured crown of 
Hungary is kept; below are narrow streets, and 
Turkish baths, and the crowded buildings of a half- 
Eastern looking town. 

A bridge of boats, usually thronged with people, 
connects Buda with Pesth, which is a modem, regular 
town, laid out with straight, broad streets and squares, 
and public gardens — a grand new town, in great con- 
trast with the far more interesting ancient capital. In 
Pesth, however, is the university, which gives free 
instruction to a thousand students; but education is, 
on the whole, in a very backward state in Hungary* 
There is always much bustle of shipping to be seen on 
the quays, for a great deal of the river traffic is cen- 
tred in Buda-Pesth. 

Nothing can be in greater contrast to the flat steppes 
of Hungary than the beautiful mountain scenery of 
the district bordering on the Carpathians. Here are 

o 
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forest-covered slopes, beauteous valleys, and mountain 
streams, and even, here and there, peaks covered with 
perpetual snow, though the Carpathians are much in- 
ferior to the Alps in height. Here is a description of 
a single mountain scene : — " We had won the upper 
extremity of the valley, and found ourselves closing 
upon mountains almost, if not quite, as high as those 
which surround Innsbruck in the Tyrol. I never 
beheld forests more glorious than those which covered 
these mountains to more than half their height. I 
never looked upon more beetling, rugged crags and 
rocks than those which overtopped the trees. And for 
the rest : peak and bald brow were rolled one over the 
other like the billows of a troubled ocean ; while behind, 
and on each side, lay the plain, the noble river, and the 
towns through which we had passed." 

Many interests centre in this beautiful mountain 
country. Perched upon many of the heights are the 
ruins of feudal castles, once the homes of robber-chiefs. 
The Hungarians are as passionately fond of the baths 
and the life of a watering-place as are their German 
neighbours ; and here, among the moimtains, are hot, 
medicinal springs, and here are Tepla and Pischtian, the 
two most fashionable watering-places, which are, by 
the way, only such miserable villages as we have 
described, with an hotel or two for the visitors. 

Here, too, amongst the mountains, are the mining 
towns. Schemnitz is the principal station of the 
mining districts of Hungary, because in the hills round 
it are found gold, silver, lead, and copper. The galle- 
ries which have been excavated here run to an amazing 
extent through the mountains. Gold and silver are 
becoming more scarce every year ; but Schemnitz con- 
tinues an important town, because here is a mining 
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Bcliool, as at Freyburg in Saxony, to which young men 
come from all parts to study the arts and sciences that 
pertain to mining. These students have a peculiar 
dress, and so, too, have the miners — skilful workmen 
who think a good deal of themselves and their craft. 
Neusohl and Kremnitz are also important mining places. 
At Kremnitz is the mint, where most of the Hungarian 
gold and silver coins are struck. Barren hills, unsightly 
heaps of refase, the smoke of smelting-houses, and 
discoloured streams, mark the neighbourhood of the 
mines. 

In all the mining towns of Hungary the population 
consists of colonists from Germany, for the Hungarians 
have neither the skill nor patience necessary for this 
kind of work, and they are apt to show a good deal of 
ill-will to the more skilful Germans. 

On the southern frontier of Hungary, stretching from 
New Orsova to the Adriatic, some five hundred miles, 
with a width of about thirty miles, is the district 
known as' the Military Frontier. Within this district 
eyery man is a soldier, obHged to spend certain days ia 
the month in doing duty as a sentinel and in military 
drill. In return, every head of a household has a piece 
of land given him, on which he raises com for his 
family, and grass for his cattle and for the sheep 
whose wool furnishes him with clothes. Thus this 
wide district is peopled with a race of soldiers always 
ready for battle, who at the same time provide their 
own means of living by their, own labour. This dis- 
trict borders upon a hostile country, and, before this 
method of defence was carried out, the Turks were 
always making raids upon the villages of Hungary ; 
now, however, there are sentinels placed within easy 
call of one another along the whole 500 miles of 

2 
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boundary line, a signal from any one of whom would 
bring the whole armed force of the frontier against the 
invading Turk. 

The most considerable town on the frontier is 
SemUn, seated at a spot where the Danube, swollen 
already with the waters of the Drave and the Theiss, 
and receiving now those of the Save, assumes the 
appearance of a lake or an inland sea rather than that 
of a river. Semlin is a poor, mean, deserted-looking 
town ; while Belgrade, on the opposite bank of the 
Save, lifts up its head proudly, being built upon a hill. 
Here we have the meeting-point of the Crescent and 
the Gross : on the Belgrade side the crescent glitters in 
the sun, proclaiming the faith of Mahomet ; while the 
Christian cross rises from tower and steeple upon the 
side of Semlin. 

duestions on the Map of the Austro-Hungarian 

XSmpire. 

1. Upon what sea has Austria a narrow strip of sea-board ? 
Name any seaports upon this coast. Otherwise, it is an inland 
country — surrounded by what states ? What states of the Balkan 
peninsula are now *' occupied by Austria " ? 

2. Chains of the Alps enclose the Tyrol, extend nearly to Vienna, 
and skirt the Adriatic, — name these chains. Name any towns or 
villages amongst the Alps. Any summits marked in your map. 

3. What mountain chain nearly surrounds Hungary ? Name a 
summit of these mountains. Name three rivers which take their 
rise in this chain. 

4. What great river waters Hungary ? Its three chief tribu- 
taries in Austro-Hungary. Describe its course. How far is it a 
boundary of the empire? From what country does it enter 
Austria ? At what point does it leave Austria ? What states does 
it then separate ? Four towns in its basin within Hungary. Six 
within Austria. 

5. Name the five mountain ranges which surround Bohemia. 
What river waters it ? What is its capital city ? 
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6. What northern province of Austria lies beyond the Oar- 
pathians ? What southern province is within the Carpathians ? 

7. Name any other cities of the world in about the same latitudes 
as Prague, Briinn, Vienna, Trieste. 

8. Describe the situation of the following towns: — Flume, 
Olmntz, Agram, Salzburg, Sadowa, Neusohl, Kremnitz, Szegedin, 
Semlin, and Tokay. 
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THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

THE TURKS. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO the faot that they have been for 
some four or five centuries settled within its borders, 
the Turks are still aliens and foreigners in Europe. 
Their ways are not our ways, and while some of us are 
ready to believe all evil of the Turk, others invest him 
with extraordinary virtues. It is to be noted, however, 
that the writers who have lived amongst these people 
have most to say in their favour. 

We have been accustomed to think of Turkey as the 
peninsula whose northern boundary is formed by the 
Carpathians, the Danube, and the Save. Recent changes 
have greatly contracted these limits, but at no time 
did the " Turks " people " Turkey " ; of the 11,000,000 
who inhabit the Balkan peninsula (not including 
Eomania) the Turks constitute not much more than a 
sixth part (about 2,000,000) ; and they are to be found 
in large numbers only in the south and east of the 
country ; along the Black Sea coast, for instance, in the 
lower valley of the Maritza, and in the fertile plain of 
Thessaly. 

To understand the position of these alien Turks in 
Europe, we must make some attempt to trace their 
history. When other European nations had long since 
had the bounds of their habitations fixed, these estab- 
lished themselves in the continent as conquerors. Like 
the earlier invading races, the Turks came from the 
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east ; they belong to the great Turanian family, whose 
tribes spread abroad from the frozen mouth of the Lena 
to the eastern shore of the Black Sea. These must not 
be thought of as a settled people, having formed, in fact, 
a nomad kingdom, whose sovereign, a dweller in tents, 
was perpetually moving with a vast army from point to 
point of his wide dominions. 

In the middle of the seventh century, the Prophet 
Mahomet appeared, and spread his religion over the 
world with Hghtning-like rapidity ; and among its 
converts were many of these, hitherto pagan, Turkish 
tribes. At the end of the tenth century, the title of 
Sultan waf conferred on the most powerful of their 
princes, whose dominion extended from the eastern 
provinces of Persia far into Hindostan. Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt, were also at this time under Turkish 
rule. 

Far and wide as stretched their Asiatic dominions, 
the Turks had till then obtained no footing in Europe ; 
but this was effected by Osman, or Othman (a.d. 1299) 
— from whom comes their name of Ottomans, — while the 
grandson of Othman succeeded in conquering the whole 
of Thrace, fixed his capital at Adrianople, and reigned, 
an Ottoman monarch, for the first time in Europe. He 
pushed his conquests north of the Balkans, and soon 
had possession of the country from the Danube to the 
Adriatic; while one of the world's famous battles, 
fought on the plains of Kossova (1389), brought 
the Servians, the Bosnians, the Bulgarians, and the 
Albanians, under the dominion of the Turk. 

Constantinople itself held out until 1453, when 
the last Emperor fell, amidst heaps of slain, in defend- 
ing the breach made by the Moslem guns. Turkish 
ships were carried into the Golden Horn ; the church 
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of St. Sophia was converted into a mosque, and the 
crescent waved over the city which was to be thence- 
forth the Turkish capital. 



THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 



What manner of people were these Turks who now 
appeared amongst the nations of Europe? We are 
accustomed to think of them as slothful, voluptuous, 
corrupt; men to whom personal indulgence is the 
highest good ; but the Turks of the fifteenth century 
were full of force, fire, and chivalry. Fine traits still 
appear in the common people ; they are patient and 
brave, honest, truthful, and sober, kind and gentle in 
their homes, and ** merciful to their beasts." It is the 
rulers rather than the people who have become corrupt, 
and as there is no aristocracy in Turkey-the servant 
of to-day may fill his master's high oiBce to-morrow — 
it is always possible that good men may come to the 
front. All men below the Sultan are equal, not only 
in the eyes of the law, but by creed and custom. There 
are no family names, but in some cases titles are here- 
ditary. 

The dominion of the Turks in Europe has proved as 
uneasy as that of the Normans would have been had 
they still continued dominant in Britain. They found 
the land occupied, then as now, by numerous races of 
diflferent religions and difierent manners. "Greeks, 
Albanians, Slavs, Bulgarians, Jews, Wallachians, 
Gipsies, all clamoured for due consideration as Turkish 
subjects, and all intrigued one against the other." 
Having conquered the country it was necessary to 
establish order, and this was done on the feudal system ; 
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grants of land were given as rewards for valour, and 
the holders of the land were pledged to find soldiers for 
the State. A certain number of these grants were 
grouped into a district, and over each district was 
placed an officer with the title of Sandjak Bey. Each 
Sandjak Bey was given a horse's tail as a mark of 
command. Over all was the Sultan, advised and 
assisted by his ministers. 

The treatment of Christians in the early times of the 
Ottoman conquest was not severe. It was only when 
the Porte became corrupt and luxurious that the dis- 
graceful persecutions of the Christians commenced. 
The Christian subjects who paid tribute were called 
rayaha. They usually cultivated the land as tenants of 
their Turkish landlords. 

The Turks are not the only Mahometans of the 
Balkan Peninsula, for large numbers of the subject 
races, of the Albanians, Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Bosnians, became followers of the Prophet, to escape 
persecution in the first place, though now they are 
fanatical Moslems; but still there are nearly three 
Christians in this division of Europe for every Ma- 
hometan. The Christians belong, for the most part, 
to the Greek and Armenian Churches. 



KECENT CHANGES. 



** Though the majority of the population of Turkey 
is Christian, non-Mahometans long remained under the 
most cruel oppression, and have even now obtained only 
the barest toleration under pressure from the Christian 
states of Europe. Christians were excluded from all 
official positions ; they had no redress for wrongs, for 
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the word of a Christian had no weight against that of 
a Turk ; they were not allowed to possess land, and as 
farmers they were obliged to pay a third of the harvest 
to the owners of the soil : and such heavy taxes were 
exacted that it is no wonder insurrections were con- 
tinually breaking out among them." The European 
powers, held back by jealousy of one another, did not 
interfere. Bussia, alone, to whose interest it was to 
extend her protection to the Slav peoples of Turkey, 
which belong to the same race and hold the same 
religion as her own subjects, armed in their defence. 
This brought about the Crimean war, in which the 
Turks were supported by England and France, These 
powers distrusted the motives of Eussia, believing that 
her friendship for the Christians of Turkey meant no 
more than a desire to extend her own frontier, above 
all, to secure for herself the Black Sea coasts and the 
port of Constantinople. They determined to see fair 
play, and not to have the Turk ousted from Europe 
because he was not able to hold his own. England was 
at the same time unwilling to see Bussia stationed at 
Constantinople, in her path to India. Bussia was 
defeated; and at the close of the war, the Turkish 
Government pledged itself to carry out many reforms 
which were demanded by the European Powers. 

The danger over, however, Turkey failed to fulfil 
her pledges, and the Christian population of the country 
was in no better case than before. Then (1876) the 
European Powers proposed to appoint commissioners 
who should see that the reforms agreed upon were 
carried out. Turkey declined this interference, where- 
upon Bussia armed once again, and soon the eastern 
half of Turkey was filled with her troops. Again a 
Congress of European Powers met at Berlin, really 
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to deprive Turkey of the power of farther oppressing 
her Christian subjects. 

The Treaty of Berlin (1878), reduced the area tmder 
Turkish rule to a third of its former size. 

The state of Bomania, in the great plain north of 
the Danube, was declared independent. The new 
principality of Bulgaria was formed ; including the 
country between the river and the Balkans. Another 
principality, named Eastern Eoumelia, was also formed 
south of the Balkans. Servia was declared an indepen- 
dent state. Montenegro had its freedom secured ; 
while Bosnia and Herzegovina, which adjoin the 
Austrian territory on the Adriatic, are, for the present, 
to be occupied and governed by Austria, which received 
also the small port of Spitza on the Adriatic coast. 

Thus there remain under Turkish rule only the 
oountry called Boumelia, and Albania. Boumelia con- 
sists of the greater parts of Thrace, Macedonia, Thes- 
saly, and Epirus. Later, Thessaly and the coast of the 
Gidf of Arta have been ceded to Greece, which is not 
yet satisfied.* 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF TURKEY. 

Almost the whole of Turkey in Europe consists of 
great mountain ranges, and of the rich plains which lie 
at their feet. The mountains of Turkey are really off- 
sets from the Alps ; the branch called the Julian Alps 
enters the country at the north-west comer, and then 
runs south-west as the Dinaric Alps, keeping parallel 
with the coast. These mountains fill Albania and 

♦ Drawn largely from Turkey in Europe^ by Lieut-Oolonel 
James Baker. 
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Herzegovina, enclosing high grassy meadows between 
their ranges. They are known as the Tchar Dagh 
mountains in Albania, and as the Pindus mountains 
in Thessaly. Thessaly itself is a fine valley, watered 
by the river Selambria, which has cut its way through 
a deep gorge in the range of mountains which rises 
near the coast. This narrow passage was the ancient 
Vale of Tempo, with the famous Olympus on one side, 
and Ossa on the other. 

The western mountain ranges form the watershed of 
the rivers which flow into the Adriatic, all of which 
have short and rapid courses, and are only useful in 
driving mills, or in floating timber down to the sea 
from the mountains. The Drin is the largest of these. 

The long range of the Balkans curves round from 
the " Iron Gates " of the Danube to Cape Emineh on the 
Black Sea ; and is connected with the western moun- 
tains by various spurs. To the south, the chief offset 
is the Bhodope range, or Despoto Dagh. Towards the 
^gean, the mountains run out into a curiously shaped 
peninsula, with three prongs, one of which ends in 
the famous Mount Athos, or the Holy Hill. Far to 
the south of this sea is the large island of Crete or 
Candia, upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked ; Mount 
Ida is its loftiest summit. 

The central water-parting of the whole country is the 
mountainous district about the plain of Sophia. It is 
from here that the rivers of Turkey, the Maritza, the 
Morava, the Isker, Vardar, and Strymon, take their rise, 
and flow in all directions towards the sea or towards the 
Danube. 

The mountain ranges cut up the country into a 
number of fertile and beautiful plains, the principal 
being those of Sophia, Philippopolis, Adrianople, Seres, 
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Tenidge, and most important of all, the great valley 
of the Danube. All of these plains are fertile, grain- 
producing districts, but unfortunately not one of the 
rivers which water them, excepting the Maritza, is 
capable of bearing even a barge for the transport of the 
com. 

The mountains of Turkey are not covered with dense 
forests as are the Carpathians, but wood and pasture 
lands succeed one another in such a way as to give 
great beauty to the scenery. 

The mineral wealth of Turkey in Europe is very 
great, but the government takes no pains to get the 
mines worked. Both the Balkan and Bhodope moun- 
tains contain coal — though only of the brown kind — 
copper, and various other minerals. Here are gold and 
silver mines, which are no longer worked, and the iron 
of Turkey is considered the best in the world, but it is 
not exported, and is chiefly used to make horse-shoes. 

There are six principal passes across the Balkans 
which are passable for an army, and as many more 
which might easily be made so. The best known of 
these is, perhaps, the Shipka Pass, on the route from 
Timova to Kezanlik. 

The climate of the peninsula is agreeable on the 
whole, though the severe winter covers the northern 
plain with deep snow for four months, when the 
Danube also is frozen. The plain of Thessaly, the 
valley of the Maritza, and the districts round the 
iBgean have a delightful climate. 

The difference in climate gives rise to much difference 
in the productions of the provinces which lie to the 
north and to the south of the Balkan mountains. The 
forests of the former are of oak, beech, lime, and pine ; 
while the apple and pear, cherry and apricot, cover 
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districts almost as wide as forests. In the southern 
provinces these trees are only found on the slopes of 
the mountains, while on the low grounds are found the 
plane and carob, sweet chestnut, walnut, and almond, 
the myrtle, and various evergreens. The olive, orange, 
fig, and mulberry, thrive in the sheltered plains. The 
vine grows everywhere, but the fruit is not sweet. 

The plain of Adtianople is famous for its roses, from 
which the well-known attar of roses is extracted. The 
flower which yields this costly perfume is rather like 
our English dog-rose in appearance. To make the 
attar, the flowers must be gathered before the morning 
dew is off them, and then be immediately distilled ; 
about 4000 lb. of rose-blossoms yield about 1 lb. of oil, 
and this is generally the produce of an acre of ground 
laid down in rose-gardens. So costly is this perfume, 
that a traveller tells us : " My host opened a cupboard 
which contained thirty large glass bottles of the attar, 
and told me that I was looking at twelve thousand 
pounds' worth of oil." 



KOMANIA. 

Bomania, the northern part of the lower plain of 
the Danube, consists of a wide, treeless plain, not 
unlike the steppes of southern Eussia. In some parts 
of the plain the soil is wonderfully fertile — a rich black 
mould, upon which abundant crops of com (maize, 
wheat, and barley) are raised. Wide stretches of grass 
there are, too, upon which many cattle and sheep are 
reared, and the people are either shepherds or culti- 
vators of the soil. The women handle the distaff, and 
every peasant weaves the coarse cloth for the clothing 
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of his family ; indeed, they make their own wagons, 
farm implements^-everything they require. They are 
a quiet, good-tempered people, and are always busy. 
The houses are made of hurdle-work, plastered inside 
and out with mud and cow-dung, and roofed in with 
a great thickness of reeds, which keeps them cool in 
summer and warm in winter, and they are generally 
well swept and clean. To the left of the entrance there 
is a good-sized room, a sort of best parlour, which the 
family seldom enters except to clean it, and in which 
is a mud stove. A divan runs round two sides of it, at 
the ends of which are piled stacks of home-made sheets 
and coverlids, the work of the women. Such a house 
as this belongs to a well-to-do farmer, and as land is 
plentifdl, few of the people are necessarily poor. 

The young Moldave men and maidens delight in a 
dance called "Khora," the only dance known here, 
during which they all look solemn and grave, and 
never speak, but at intervals the men give a sort of 
howl. This dance is the amusement for Sundays, and 
for all the holidays prescribed by the Greek Church, to 
which the Bomanians belong. The number of these 
public holidays is a great drawback to the prosperity 
of the people; on an average, every other day is a 
saint's day or other religious festival, when the men 
are withdrawn from their work, and the land suffers. 

In 1877 Bomania declared its independence of 
Turkey, and its freedom was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Berlin, 1878. The ruler, a German prince, governs 
the two provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, of which 
he has been lately proclaimed king. The new kingdom 
is flourishing, and much attention is given to education ; 
but the hoyerSy or nobles, who own most of the land, 
are luxurious and idle, and keep back the peasantry. 
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The Bomanians are strong, well-built men, lively in 
manner, though not active in their habits. They are 
a distinct race, formed by the intermarriage of the 
ancient Roman colonists settled in the district, with 
the Slavonic tribes who came down upon them in the 
third century. They are very proud of their language, 
because three-fourths of their words are Latin. Many 
Jews and Gipsies live amongst the Bomanians. 

The Wallachian shore of the Danube is a low, flat 
plain, inundated when the river is high; at other 
times covered with rank grass and reeds. All the 
rivers are tributaries of the Danube, which flow across 
the level steppe to meet that river. The chief are the 
Sereth, the Pruth, and the Aluta. By the Treaty of 
Paris, 1866, the management of the navigation of the 
delta mouths of the Danube was placed in the hands of 
an International Commission, which receives dues from 
passing vessels and expends them in keeping the chan- 
nels in a navigable condition, especially the Sulina 
mouth, which is the principal one. The Treaty of 
Berlin confirmed this arrangement, so that now the 
Danube, which is the great highway of Central Europe, 
does not belong to any one nation, but is open to all. 
No vessel of war is allowed below the Iron Gates, and 
all the fortresses on this part of the river are to be 
razed. The Danube Commission has its headquarters 
at Galatz, which is a great grain port, as are also BraiLa 
and Ismail. Bucharest, the capital, is also a busy 
town, the centre of the trade between Turkey and 
Hungary. Jassy, which is pleasantly placed on the 
slope of the hills, and is famous for its large annual 
fairs, is the chief town in Moldavia. 

A good deal of ^i&terest has been attached of late to 
the district of the Dobrudja, south of the delta of the 

p 
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Danube. The name means, in English, '* good pasture," 
and it is a vast undulating plateau, partly swampy, 
partly grass-covered, with hardly a tree or bush from 
end to end of it. The villages are at least ten miles 
apart, the greater number of them being Bulgarian. 
They are all miserable collections of mud hovels, clus- 
tered together for protection. 

The Dobrudja is crossed by the wonderful wall of 
the Emperor Trajan, which, beginning at the Bay of 
Kustendje, runs up hill and down dale in a straight 
line for nearly forty-five miles, till it cuts the Danube 
at Eassova. It was built to keep the northern barba- 
rians out of the Boman provinces. 

After the Crimean war, a horde of Tartars, 80,000 
strong, left the Crimea, and spread themselves over the 
Dobrudja ; that is, as many of them as escaped small- 
pox or fever, brought on by the miserable way in which 
they were huddled together in their passage across the 
Black Sea. The Turkish Government encouraged these 
immigrants, and provided them with seed-corn and land. 

Bomania has its railways, which connect the prin- 
cipal towns: a line crosses the Dobrudja, connecting 
the Black Sea with the Danube at the point where the 
river makes its northern bend — that is, between Kus- 
tendje and Tchemova. 



BULGAKIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA. 

Bulgaria is very much like Bomania in character ; 
it includes the southern half of the lower plains of the 
Danube, and is a' very fertile corn-growing country. 
The Bulgarian farmer does not pay much attention to 
the rotation of crops, and enormous harvests of maize 
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are gathered from the same fields year after year. The 
ground is ploughed, and the carts are drawn by oxen, 
as in Italy ; and the farmer owes everything to the rich 
black soil of this alluvial plain, for his own implements 
and methods are of the rudest. 

The Bulgarians are all, or nearly all, peasant pro- 
prietors ; there are no feudal chiefs, and, as the popula- 
tion is scanty and the soil fertile, every man has as 
much land as he can conveniently cultivate. 

The houses are well-built of either timber, stone, or 
"wattle and dab"; the dwelling-rooms are generally 
over a stable in which the cattle are housed at night, 
a hole being left in the floor that the family may 
get the benefit of the heat generated by the cattle ; and 
none but a Bulgarian could stand the evil smell which 
thus fills their rooms. 

The clothes of both men and women are entirely 
home-made. The men wear a sheep-skin cap, a short 
jacket of home-spun cloth, wide knickerbockers, cloth 
leggings, and cow-skin mocassins. The women wear 
pretty, bright-coloured costumes on holidays, each 
village having its own colour. Both men and women 
are well-grown and good-looking on the whole, and 
their erect carriage and healthy appearance show they 
have been well clothed and well fed from their infancy. 
A wedding is an occasion for a great festival amongst 
them, and a peasant bridegroom will spend as much as 
ten or fifteen pounds in wine and sheep for the carou- 
sals, which last three or four days, accompanied by 
almost continuous dancing. 

The Bulgarians belong to the Greek Church. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople was originally at the head 
of the Greek Church both in Eussia and Turkey, but 
Bussia, Servia, and more lately Bulgaria, have estab- 

p 2 
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lislied Gliarch governments of their own, and are now 
independent of the See of C!onstantinople. In the case 
of Bulgaria, the chief motive for such change was that 
the religious instruction should be given by Bulgarians, 
and that the children should be taught in their own 
tongue ; to this end, Bibles and other books have been 
printed in Bulgarian, and very good schools established, 
in which the young Bulgarians have proved themselves 
painstaking and diligent scholars with a special apti- 
tude for languages. In these and other ways the 
Bulgarians have shown so much national spirit, that it 
was thought that, if the country could free itself from 
the yoke of the Turkish Government, Bulgaria might 
become a very flourishing state. 

At last this freedom has been secured ; the Treaty of 
Berlin (1878) declared Bulgaria a principality, with the 
right of electing a Christian ruler, and of governing 
itself, though still paying tribute to the Porte. The new 
state has not been altogether prosperous, and the prince 
has found some difficulty in dealing with the people ; but 
probably things will work smoothly when the nation 
has had more experience in the art of self-government. 

The most important towns are Timova, a strong 
fortress on a height, nearly surrounded by the river 
Jantra ; Sophia, in the midst of a beautiful and fertile 
plain ; Widin, Nicopolis, and Sistova, all trading towns 
on the Danube ; Bustchuk, the chief trading and manu- 
facturing town on the Danube ; and Schumla, a strong 
natural fortress, which stands in a deep mountain- 
basin, shaped like a horse-shoe; Yama, the port of 
the country on the Black Sea, is, at the same time, a 
fortress standing at the opening of a long valley. As 
is usual with Turkish towns, Yama is divided into 
different quarters; there is the Turkish, the Greeks 
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the Bulgarian,, the Jewish, the Armenian, and the 
Gipsy quarter. The interior of the town looks as if 
the houses had been dropped down by chance, here a 
good house, and there a hovel. There are no gardens 
round the houses, and the courtyards are very small, 
and in the middle of each is an enormous cesspool, 
quite open, where the filth of ages has accumulated. 

The only railway yet constructed in Bulgaria is 
between Bustchuk, Schumla, and Yama. 

Eastern Roumelia is a principality newly formed by 
ihe Treaty of Berlin, which has a Christian governor- 
general, appointed by the Porte with the consent of 
the great European powers. It is a lovely district, 
with wooded hills and smiling valleys; indeed, the 
famous rose^growing country lies at the base of the 
Balkans, on the north of it, and here most of the famous 
attar of roses is made. Kezanlik is the centre of the 
manufacture and trade; it is surrounded by well- 
watered gardens, and large groves of magnificent 
walnut-trees, the walnuts being crushed, shells and 
all, for the sake of the oil they yield, which is used in 
cooking. The whole district is also famous for its 
plums, which are delicious, and are grown in such 
quantities as to supply a large trade in prunes. A 
traveller says, "We were passing by an orchard of 
these finiit-trees, when a Turk, who was gathering the 
large, black, oval plums, seeing us cast longing eyes at 
the trees, came forward and insisted upon filling every 
available pocket with the fruit." 

The rose from which the attar is distilled is cul- 
tivated by the farmers in every village of the district. 
Slivno, also at the foot of the mountains, is another 
centre for the manufacture of the attar. Fhilippopolis 
is an ancient town,- fouHded by Philip, the father of 
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Alexander the Great. Burgas, on an inlet of the 
Black Sea coast, is the chief port of the new province, 
which reaches eastward as &r as this coast. 



THE FREE MOUNTAIN STATES. 

The little country of Servia, which is about the size 
of Switzerland, is all that is left of the great Seryian 
Empire which, in the fourteenth century, fell before 
the Turks in the battle of Kossova. The Servians 
are Slavs : they belong to the ancient Slavonian people, 
as do also the Montenegrins and Herzegovinians. 
Servia, notwithstanding many attempts to free itself, 
remained tributary to the Porte until 1877; then it 
declared its independence of Turkey, and its freedom 
was confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin. Its present 
prince, Milan, is descended from the old line of Servian 
princes. 

Though Servia is a mountainous country, it offers 
landscapes pretty with meadows, hills and forests, 
rather than grand. The people are somewhat indolent, . 
and hate the labour of tilling the soil, so that nine- 
tenths of the land are under forests and pastures ; even 
cattle-rearing is not important among the Servians,, 
biit they rear vast droves of swine, which are fed on 
acorns in the woods, and are driven into Hungary to 
find a market. Servia has mineral treasures which are 
but little worked; coal-beds along the Danube, and 
gold, copper, and zinc in the hills which reach towards 
the "Iron Gates." The Morava runs through the 
centre of the country. Belgrade, the capital, a strong 
fortress on the Danube, is the only important town. 

Montenegro is a little mountidn territory which is 
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no larger than Devonsliire, even with the additions 
made to it by the Treaty of Berlin. It deserves its 
name of Monte Negro, Black Mountains, for its high- 
lands are clothed with dark forests ; its highest point 
is Mount Kom, the principal height in the Dinaric 
Alps. Its reigning prince is a descendant of the 
**Hospodar," or prince bishop who liberated the 
country from the Turks at the end of the seventeenth 
century, since which time it has kept its independence. 
Nor would it be easy to reduce this little state, for all 
the men are trained soldiers, able to defend it; and 
besides, there are no roads by which an invading army 
could enter. The village of Cetigne is the capital, and 
here the senate meets. The territory ceded to Monte- 
negro by the Treaty of Berlin includes the trading 
port of Antivari on the Adriatic. 

The three mountain provinces of Bosnia, Croatia, 
and Herzegovina, were unfairly annexed by Turkey 
some two centuries ago, and the brave and hardy 
mountaineers who people this country have never 
since ceased their efforts to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
To secure peace in this unsettled district, it was arranged 
by the Treaty of Berlin (1878), that these provinces 
should be occupied by Austrian troops, and that 
Austria should direct the government, at least for the 
present. 

The country is entirely covered with mountain 
ranges, between which are fertile valleys, where grain 
and fruits are abundant. Swine are largely reared 
here as in Servia, and the care of these, and of sheep, 
goats, and honey-bees, forms the principal business of 
the people. Serai-Bosna is the capital and the chief 
trading town. 
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GREECE. 

Greece, the cradle of poetry and of the arts, is sacred 
ground to the scholar, who identifies with delight 
scenes depicted by Homer, fragments of the human 
form wrought by the hand of Phidias. Its history 
reaches back three thousand years: nine centuries 
before Christ, Homer, the blind old poet, sang of gods 
and heroes in some of the most glorious poems that 
have ever been given to the world ; poems that to this 
day are studied with delight by educated persons all 
over Europe and the New World. In the fifth century 
before Christ, Greece was still a land of heroes, for 
only heroes could have beaten back the mighty Persian 
hosts as the Greeks did on the field of Marathon, and 
in a hundred other fights, with other foes, by sea and 
by land. This same century, more than two thousand 
years ago, saw the raising of those wondrous buildings 
which are still the admiration of the world, as well as 
the sculpture of figures in the white marble of the 
country, whose beauty has never been equalled. Later 
came the philosophers, the wise men, Socrates, and 
Plato, whose wisdom is thankfully treasured up by the 
wise men of our own day. These are but a few of the 
memories of ancient Greece ; and for the sake of its 
glorious past, every yard of this little sea-girt country is 
sacred in the eyes of the scholar. The Greeks of to-day 
have not distinguished themselves amongst the peoples 
of Europe, except that — ^liberty being as dear to them 
as it was to their ancestors — they have lately fought a 
glorious war of independence, which delivered them 
from the Turk and secured to them a king and con- 
stitution of their own. For the rest, they are a nation 
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of talkers and traders, lovers of newspapers, who still 
care chiefly to hear or to tell some new thing, as did 
those Greeks to whom Panl preached on Mars' HilL 
They are tall and slim, with aquiline noses, dark grey 
eyes, and black hair; and the modern Greek which 
they speak is not unlike the sonorous tongue in which 
Homer wrote. The Greeks of the sea-coasts and of the 
islands are bom seamen, fishers, and traders, and are 
known as such all over the Mediterranean. 

Greece is entirely a country of rugged mountains 
and beauteous valleys, of peninsulas, gulfs, and islands. 
It consists of a northern part called Rumelia, and the 
peninsula of the Morea — ^joined to the mainland by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which is only four miles wide at 
its narrowest — ^besides many of the islands of the 
iEgean Sea, and the Ionian islands on its west coasts. 
The coast is everywhere broken up by deep bays and 
gulfs, with blue waters, and often with mountain back- 
ground, like the loveliest inland lakes. Of the islands, 
!Negroponte is the largest, while Salamis and ^gine 
are the best known : Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia are 
the most important of the Ionian islands. 

As we have said, Greece is everywhere mountainous, 
spurs from the mountains forming the bold headlands 
of the coast; the rivers are mere mountain torrents, 
flooded after the winter rains. Most of the mountain 
sides are clothed with woods, which shelter the wolf, 
fox, and wild boar. Wheat is largely cultivated, though 
barley forms the principal food of the poorer classes ; 
every sunny slope has its vineyard, but the Greek 
wines are not considered good. Mulberry trees and 
silk cultivation are also wide-spread ; by far the most 
important product of Greece is, however, its currants 
(the currant is a small grape, so-called from the city of 
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Corinth), which are grown all along the coast of the 
Morea. The honey of Mount Hymettus, south-east of 
Athens, was filmed in ancient times, and the care of 
bees is still an important industry. • 

The chief trading places are the Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, Fatras, on the Gulf of Patras, where the 
currants of the Morea are shipped, and Syra, upon one 
of the Cyclades, the second town of the kingdom. 
Corinth, the once famous seaport, the mart of nations, 
where Paul founded a Christian chui'ch, is now quite a 
small and unimportant town. 

The famous city of Athens is still the capital of 
Greece, and by far its largest town. It rises on the 
slope of a hill which swells from an olive and vine- 
covered plain, and is almost entirely a modem town, 
built since the liberation of the country firom the Turks 
ill 1830 ; but the Acropolis, or Mars' Hill, and the ruins 
of two or three of its beautiful ancient temples remain 
to tell of its glorious past. A good many newspapers 
and pamphlets are printed here, and it has also some 
manufactures of silk and cotton. 

The most important town in Thessaly is Larissa, 
delightfully placed in the fertile plain of the Selem- 
bria, and possessing manufactures of silk, cotton, 
leather, and tobacco. It is famous for a red dye. 



TOWNS OF TURKEY PROPEB. 

The rest of the Balkan Peninsula is still under 
Turkish rule. The Sultan's dominions in Europe in- 
clude Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and Albania — the 
western mountain region south of Servia, whose 
peasants are the labourers for the whole peninsula. 
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The Turks themselves do exceedingly little manual 
work, though certain trades — those of the saddler, 
Bwordsmith, barber, and bathman — are restricted to 
them. As we have already described the country and 
the people, it remains only to say a few words of the 
principal towns of Turkey. 

" Even if we don't take a part in the chant about 
'Mosques and Minarets,' we can still yield praises 
to Stamboul (Turkish name of Constantinople). 
We can chant about the harbour; we can say 
and sing that nowhere else does the sea come so 
home to a city ; there are no pebbly shores, no sand 
bars, no slimy river beds, no black canals, no locks 
nor docks to divide the very heart of the place from 
the deep waters. If, being in the noisiest part of 
Stamboul, you would stroll to the quiet side of the 
way, amidst those cypresses opposite, you will cross, 
the fathomless Bosporus ; if you would go from your 
hotel to the bazaars, you must pass by the bright blue 
pathway of the Golden Horn, that can carry a thousand 
sail of the line." * 

Perhaps no city in the world is more delightfully 
situated than Constantinople ; it is built on a triangular 
tongue of land, which is washed on all sides by the 
Bosporus, or by the Golden Horn, a branch of the 
Bosporus which forms a magnificent harbour ; beyond 
are the suburbs of Pera and Galata where the foreigners 
dwell. The city stands on ground which rises from 
the sea, so that everywhere you have a fipe view of the 
opposite coasts of Asia. Seen from the sea, crowds of 
domes and graceful minarets resting against a dark 
back-ground of cypresses enchant the traveller; but 

♦ «E6theii.' 
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the interior is disappointing ; tlie streets are narrow, 
dirty, steep, and winding ; the houses are nsnally built 
of wood, and turn dead walls upon the streets, reoeiving 
light and air from the inner courtyards. The finest 
ptiblio buildings are the Seraglio, or the Sultan's palace, 
the walls of which are washed by the Golden Horn 
on one side, and by the Bosporus on the other, and the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, built in the first place for a 
Christian church. The covered bazaars are full of 
beautiful and costly eastern wares. The blue waters 
surrounding Stamboul are dotted with many thousands 
of light boats, called caiques, which are used by the 
inhabitants for business and pleasure. 

Adrianople is the second city of Turkey ; it stands 
in the midst of a fine plain, and is a beautiful city 
when beheld from a distance ; but the streets are like 
those of Constantinople, narrow, dirty, and crooked. 
Its bazaars are well stored, and it has a good deal of 
traffic as well as some manufactures of leather. But 
there is never any appearance of life or gaiety in a 
Turkish town: "The Moslem quarter of a city is 
lonely and desolate; you go up, and down, and on, 
over shelving and hillocky paths, through the narrow 
lanes, walled in by blank, windowless dwellings ; you 
come out upon an open space strewed with the black 
ruins that some late fire has left — fires are ft^quent 
because most of the houses are of wood ; you pass by a 
mountain of cast away things, the rubbish of centuries, 
and on it you see numbers of big, wolf-like dogs; 
storks or cranes, sitting fearless upon the low roofs, 
look gravely down upon you; the still air that you 
breathe is loaded with the scent of citron and pome- 
granate rinds scorched by the sun. You long for some 
signs of life, but silence follows you still. Again and 
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again you meet turbans, and faces of men, but they 
have nothing for you — no welcome— no wonder — no 
wrath— no scorn." * 

Saloniki, the ancient Thessalonica, at the head of 
the gulf to which it gives name, is a busy manufacturing 
and commercial town ; its manufactures are of leather, 
cotton, carpets, and silk. Its commerce, which is next 
to that of Constantinople in importance, is chiefly in 
the hands of Greeks and Jews. 

East of the Gulf of Saloniki is the curious, three- 
pronged peninsula, whose eastern prong is Mount 
Athos, or the Holy Mountain. Greek monasteries 
swarm on the slopes of this mountain-ridge, all of them 
belonging to a society of Greek Christians which does 
not allow any female creature — woman, or cat, or cow, 
or hen — within these holy precincts. Indeed, the monks 
believe that women who have been bold enough to 
land upon the Holy Peninsula have been instantly 
struck dead for their pains. 

There is another curious colony of convents at 
Meteora in Thessaly, built upon the tops of high cliffs, 
and only to be reached by means of rope ladders let 
down from above, or by a sort of huge cabbage-net, 
into which you get at the bottom, and are hauled up 
by the monks above — more dead than alive when you 
reach the top, through much buffeting against the 
steep cliff-walls. 

Of the province of Albania — which is inhabited 
chiefly by the bold and warlike Amauts — ^the principal 
town is Skutari, on the lake Skutari. It is the market- 
town for a very fertile district, and its merchants 
export wool, beeswax, hides, and tobacco. 

• «E6then.' 
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Questions on the Map of the Balkan Peninsula. 

1. What natural boundaries has the Balkan peninsula on the 
north ? From what countries do these separate it? .Name the six 
seas by which its shores are washed. 

2. What famous river drains the great northern plain ? What 
feeders does it receive in the peninsula ? Into what sea does it 
enter ? What has it formed at its mouths ? 

3. What Alpine chain skirts the coast of the Adriatic ? An off- 
set from these mountains extends to the southern point of the 
peninsula, — ^name this chain. What range, connected with these, 
crosses the peninsula from west to east ? What name is given to a 
three-pronged southerly spur from this range ? To a more western 
mountain knot? 

4. The Balkan peninsula consists at present of various inde- 
pendent states : 

Name, — 
(a) The state which lies between the Danube and the 

Carpathians. 
(6) Three states, of which the Danube and the Save form the 

northern boundary. 

(c) One small state amongst the mountains to the south-west 

of these. 

(d) A state between the Balkan mountains and the Bhodope 

heights. 

(e) A state which includes the lands to the south of lat. 40^. 

(f) The rest of the peninsula is ** Turkey in Europe,'*— describe 

its situation. 

5. How is Bomania bounded ? Between what countries does it 
lie? Name three tributaries of the Danube which water it. Name 
its four principal towns (large type). Which of these stands at the 
head of the Danube mouths ? 

6. How is Bulgaria bounded? What sea washes its western 
coast? Name a seaport town. What channel for the commerce 
of central Europe opens on the north of this coast ? What is the 
eastern district, between the Danube and the coast, called? A 
town in this district. Name five inland towns. 

7. What states enclose Servia ? By what feeder of the Danube 
is it watered ? Name its chief town. 

8. To what empire doeef the strip of coast belong which bounds 
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Bosnia, Montenegro, and Herzegovina on the west ? What states 
bound these on the east and south ? Name one or two towns in 
these mountainous provinces. 

9. What province lies to the south of Bulgaria ? What seaport 
town does it possess ? By what river is it watered ? What moun- 
tain ranges bound it ? Name two inland towns. 

10. Name the three largest rivers which drain " Turkey " proper. 
What two mountain ranges cross it in a north and south direction ? 
What division of the country lies to the west of the Pindus ? Two 
towns in this division. 

11. What four seas wash the shores of Turkey? Name one or 
two islands and gulfs in the Mge&Ti. A curious peninsula. 

12. What strait leads into the Sea of Marmora? Into the 
Black Sea? What city is seated on this passage? Name four 
towns of Turkey to the east of the Pindus range. Which of these 
are on the sea-board ? 

13. Name four summits of the mountains which fill the Greek 
peninsula. Of what range are they a continuation? In what 
most southerly cape do they end ? 

14. What is the southern peninsula called ? Describe its shape. 
What two gulfs nearly meet at the neck of this peninsula ? Two 
towns upon it. 

15. What three seas wash the kingdom of Greece ? A group of 
islands in the Ionian Sea. The three largest of these. The largest 
group of islands in the Archipelago. A long island divided from 
the mainland by a channel. Four towns in northern Greece. 

16. A large mountainous island belonging to Turkey, to the south 
of the Archipelago. 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

FINLAND AND THE FINNS. 

A THOUSAND years ago the Finns peopled the whole 
of Northern Kussia — though the Eussian Finland of 
to-day includes only the land to the east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, with a breadth of about one hundred and 
eighty miles, and a length of seven hundred and fifty 
from north to south. 

But there are still Finn villages as far south as 
Novgorod, where the people speak no Buss, and wear a 
peculiar dress. These scattered Finns are not enter- 
prising colonists that have made their way from Fin- 
land ; they are the remainder of the original people ; a 
people with olive-reddish skins, high cheek-bones, and 
obliquely set eyes, like those of a Chinaman, for the 
Finns, like the Chinese, are a Mongol race ; the Ugrians 
or Ogres — the ogres of the story-books get their names 
at least from a real people — came in hordes from 
eastern Asia, and spread over the great northern plain 
before the wanderings of the German, or of the Slav 
nations had begun. They were a nomadic people, 
who spread further and further afield to find food for 
their flocks, as is the way of nomadic tribes. By- 
and-by another people, the Slavs or Slavonians, spread 
over this northern plain. They, too, came from Asia, 
but not from the east. They were the last of the great 
Aryan tribes who came from a land between the Hindoo 
Eoosh mountains and the Caspian, a spot to be remem- 
bered as the cradle of the European peoples. 
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Perhaps you expect to hear of a long war between 
the Slavs and the Finns — of Tillages burnt and cattle 
carried ofif, and prisoners cruelly used. No such war 
took place, and for two reasons. In the first place, 
Bnssia was a wide land, not nearly peopled, and there 
was room enough for all ; in the second place, both the 
Bussians and the Finns are pleasant, easy people to 
get on with, wherefore they were not disposed to 
quarrel with each other. 

The words Finn and Finland are foreign names — 
their own name for themselves is a long word meaning 
swamp, or fen people — not a bad name for the inhabit- 
ants of a land one-third of which is filled with marshes 
and lakes. The lakes are most nimierous in the south- 
west, where they are almost all united by rivers and 
water-falls. Saima, one hundred and eighty miles in 
length, is the largest of the Finland lakes, the other' 
large lake, Ladoga, being partly in Bussia. The winding 
arms of these countless lakes stretch in all directions, to 
the Gulf of Bothnia on the west, and as far north as 
Uleaborg. They afford capital water-ways through the 
country in the summer — ^the short summer of six or 
seven weeks ; while through the long eight months of 
winter they form smooth highways for the sledges by 
means of which all winter trafi&c is carried on. 

Morasses, wide heaths, with huge granite boulders 
scattered over them, and dark pine forests, succeed one 
another all over Finland, varied by patches of culti- 
vated land round the rather dreary-looking villages. 

The traveller may journey from morning till night, 
day after day, without passing a village or meeting a 
single human being ; seeing nothing but the dark green 
of the pines, and the high boulders rising among the 
trees. 
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HelsingforB, which has an excellent harbour, is the 
Snssian capital of Finland ; it is a comparatively new 
town, Abo having been the capital until recently ; it is 
a decidedly Bnssian town, with streets wide, long, and 
straight, and crossing each other at right angles^ The 
houses are large and regular, and there is a handsome 
granite quay along the water. 



RUSSIAN CLIMATE. 

"If it were possible to get a bird's-eye view of 
European Russia, the spectator would perceive that 
the country is composed of two halves, widely differing 
from each other in character. The northern half is a 
land of forest and morass, plentifully supplied with 
water in the form of rivers, lakes, and marshes. The 
southern half is an immense expanse of rich, arable 
land, broken up by occasional patches of sand or forest, 
llie imaginary undulating line separating these two 
regions starts from the western frontier about the 50th 
parallel of latitude, and runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion till it enters the Ural range at about 56^ N.L." * 

Travelling in Russia is far easier now than it was 
twenty years ago. In the days of the Crimean war, 
weary marches through frozen and desolate regions 
oost Bussia more men than she lost upon the field ; 
but since then, more than 10,000 miles of railway 
have been constructed. From St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
thence to Odessa, Astrakhan, or Sebastopol, the tra- 
veller may journey in a fairly comfortable carriage, 

* Wallace's Bussia^ a work which is cited frequently in the 
eoiine of this lesson. 

Q 2 
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kept warm by means of double doors and windows, as 
well as by small iron stoves. Very slowly these trains 
move, but then, the Eussians are never in a hurry. 
Very alarming is the jolting upon the worst of the 
railroads, but the traveller can always secure his safety 
by stepping out. 

It is a curious fact that railways in Eussia seem 
to avoid the towns. On the line goes, from terminus 
to terminus, without any attempt to stop at the im- 
portant towns by the way. The line from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg "runs for a distance of 400 miles 
almost as the crow is supposed to fly, turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. For fifteen weary 
hours the passenger in the express train looks out on 
forest and morass, and rarely catches sight of human 
habitation." And why was the railway constructed in 
this extraordinary fashion ? For the best of all reasons 
— because the Tsar so ordered it. The map was laid 
before the Emperor Nicholas that he might indicate the 
route : he took a ruler, drew a straight line firom one 
terminus to the other, and said : " You will construct 
the line so I " And so it was constructed. 

Eussian railways are not perfect, but what is to be 
said of the roads? For the most part they are broad 
tracks with no sign of a road about them except the 
deep ruts in which the traveller's tarantass, or carriage, 
makes its laborious way. 

Nobody attempts to mend these wretched roads, 
because the nature of the climate is such that it would 
be hardly possible to keep them in order. During four 
or five months in the year the ground is thickly 
covered with snow ; and in the winter months travel- 
ling is £ekr pleasanter than in summer, provided the 
traveller has plenty of warm fiirs and a comfortable 
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sledge. As soon as the snow has beoome hardened, 
there is a delightful smooth and easy road, along whioh 
the sledge glides like a boat in calm water ; the horses 
gallop, the sledge bells ring, the white world sparkles in 
the winter sunshine, and tiie Russian, snugly wrapped, 
speeds joyously through the bracing and bitter air. If 
he be poorly supplied with furs, the case is different ; 
he experiences no pain, but a general faintness creeps 
over him ; his nose swells enormously — ^he will lose it 
to a certainty, unless it be well rubbed with snow — 
and quite easily and painlessly, the deadly faintness 
which has seized him may pass into actual death. 

The Bussian winter sets in in October. When the 
thermometer stands at 34° below zero, people congra- 
tulate themselves on the mild winter. At 50^ the 
pedestrians, who at other times are rather leisurely in 
their movements, run along the streets as though they 
were hastening on some mission of time and death, 
and the sledges dash at a mad rate over the creaking 
snow. 

*' As to faces, they are not to be seen in the street ; 
every one has drawn his furs over his head, and is 
anxious about his nose and ears. * Father, father, thy 
nose,' one man will cry to another as he passes him, 
or even stop to apply a handful of snow to the stranger's 
proboscis, and endeavour by rubbing it to restore the 
suspended circulation. A man's eyes also cost him 
some trouble, for they freeze up every now and then ; 
and on such occasions it is customary to stop at the 
first house one comes to, and ask permission to occupy 
a seat by the stove — a favour never denied — and the 
stranger seldom fails to acknowledge it by dropping a 
grateful tear upon the floor." 

In April the snow melts. The fresh young grass 
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shoots up ; soon shrubs and trees begin to bad. Nature 
seems in haste to make up for lost time, and the 
country is covered with verdure almost directly affcer 
the breaking up of the snow. The days grow hot, and 
the world ventures forth, no longer in furs, but in 
muslins and gauzes. Grain and fruit ripen rapidly, 
and no wonder, for in the far north the sun goes on 
with his work by day and by night. 

''I am writing at midnight," says a traveller, 
" mthottt any lights^ on board a steamboat in the Oulf 
of Finland. It is now the close of a day which has 
nearly the length of a month in these latitudes, begin- 
ning about the 8th of June, and ending about the 4th 
of July." 

A vast region like Eussia, which extends through 
80^ of latitude, has many varieties of temperature; 
but such an immense area of dry land has necessarily 
a climate far more rigorous than that of the countries 
of western Europe in the same latitude. 

Icy winds off the frozen northern ocean : dry, cutting 
winds ofif the Siberian wilds : these desolate the whole 
of the country. There is but little rain ; and the few 
small inland seas which border Bussia hardly temper 
the rigour of the clime. Southern Bussia is far more 
genial than the northern provinces ; but the cold in- 
creases towards the east as rapidly as towards the 
north. The heat of summer is great throughout the 
country. 
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THE NORTHERN FORESTS. 

A wavy line drawn eastward from St. Petersburg to 
the Urals, now below, and now above the 60th parallel, 
but never far from it, shuts in the great forest region 
which reaches to the Polar Ocean. Here, for half the 
year, the ground is buried deep under snow, and the 
rivers are covered with ice. By far the greater part, 
of the surface is occupied by forests of pine, fir, larch, 
birch, or by vast unfathomable morasses. Here and 
there is a clearing for com or grass, but only one part 
in a hundred of this dreary region is cultivated. The 
few inhabitants, numbering not more than one to a 
square mile, are settled chiefly along the banks of the 
rivers. They live by fishing and hunting, and by 
occupations connected with the great forest — ^by the 
felling and floatiug of timber, by charcoal burning, 
and the preparation of tar. 

With his gun, and a little parcel of provisions, the 
peasant wanders about in the trackless forests. He 
br%ves bear and wolf in their native haunts for their 
skins; elk, fox, and marten are welcome prey. Of 
these, the marten yields the most valuable fur; but 
the more expensive kinds of Russian furs are brought 
from Siberia, and from the Eussian colonies in America. 
Perhaps the peasant goes in search of the wild fowl of 
the morasses, or of the eider duck which breeds on the 
coast ; but too often he returns after many days with 
a very light bag. In the White Sea, he takes his share 
in the herring, cod, and salmon fisheries — for these fish 
are usually caught in abundance, and afford an im- 
portant part of the food supply of these hungry 
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regions — or lie and his comrades may omise along the 
Arctic coasts in search of seal or walrus. 

Archangel, the oldest port in the empire, and for a 
long time the only one, stands at the mouth of the 
Dwina, where this river flows into the White Sea ; the 
port is only clear of ice from July to September, when 
it is thronged with vessels from far and near, especially 
with those of Britain. It is the chief commercial 
city in the north of Bussia, its merchants trading as 
far east as China, and having all the commerce of 
Siberia. Hither the northern peasant brings his spoil 
for sale — fish, train-oil, skins, furs, timber, wax, tallow, 
caviare ; and if it has been a good season with him, 
he may carry home as much as 101, or 121, English, 
upon which he and his family may live comfortably 
all the winter. 

There are but three considerable towns in the whole 
of this dreary region — ^Archangel itself, and two others, 
which rejoice in those terrible Bussian names which 
"no one can speak, and no one can spell." Ladoga 
and Onega, the two largest Bussian, and indeed Euro- 
pean lakes, together with a multitude of smaller ones, 
lie within this forest zone, in the west, near Finland. 
Towards the east, also, the woods disappear, and vast 
marshes, frozen the greater part of the year, cover the 
country. 

In the most northerly and dreariest tract of this 
latter frozen wilderness dwell the Samoyedes — a 
strange race, who came into Europe no one knows 
when and no one knows whence. Like the Finns, they 
seem to be a Mongol race, and to have wandered hither 
from eastern Asia — ^the first of the hordes which strayed 
into Europe. Upon these Arctic shores they have re- 
mained, pagan and barbarous as when they first came, 
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caring nothing for Hnssian civilisation or Russian 
Christianity. They live chiefly by fishing, and feed a 
good deal on the coarse fish-oils, so disgusting to the 
dwellers in more temperate climes. 

West of the White Sea, and still within the forest 
zone, stretches the land of the Lapps, another Mongol 
people, who perhaps migrated westward with the 
Finnish tribes. Nomadic in the first place, want of 
room compelled them to give up their roving habits to 
some extent, and they are now known as seafaring or 
land-tilling Lapps, according to their pursuits. 

Though some of them may hunt and fish and trade 
with the towns, the riches of the Lapp consist in his 
herds of reindeer, and to them he suits his manner of 
life. The scanty pasturage on the heights in summer, 
the white Iceland moss buried deep under the snow in 
the pine-woods in winter — these he and his must go in 
search of, for the deer are the first and tenderest care 
of the family, especially of the women, who love the 
gentle creatures. The herds of a rich Lapp may 
number several thousand deer, and these supply the 
family with food and clothing, with hides for their 
tents, and horns of which to make utensils. 



ST. PETERSBURa. 



From whatever side the traveller approaches St. 
Petersburg, unless he goes thither by sea, he must 
penetrate this forest zone, must traverse several hundred 
miles of forest and morass, presenting few traces of 
human habitation or agriculture. The city is built 
upon a magnificent river, which, by its breadth and by 
the enormous volume of its clear, blue, cold water, is 
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certainly one of the noblest in Europe. Like the river, 
everything in St* Petersburg is on a colossal scale. 
The streets, the squares, the palaces, the churches, are 
all immense ; and even the private houses are built in 
enormous blocks, many of them containing more than a 
score of separate suites of rooms. 

The gilded dome of the Isaac Ohurch, the tall and 
taper spire of the Admiralty, the Greek churches, some- 
thing like mosques in form, with minarets and domes, 
painted blue with silver stars, or green with gold 
stars, and the slender gilt spires rising here and there, 
give the city an air quite distinct from that of any 
other European capital. No modem city is so entirely 
composed of palaces and enormous public buildings. 
In some of them several thousand persons reside — six 
thousand are said to inhabit the Winter Palace, for 
instance, during the Emperor's residence in the capital. 

St. Petersburg is, indeed, a beautiful, regular city, 
but it is not at all picturesque ; the stately buildings 
are all too much alike — all rise to the same height, all 
have the same grand appearance : there is never an old 
house or church, hall or castle, interesting for other 
reasons than because it is splendid. Tes, there is a 
single cottage ; a navvy's cottage, it might be, where 
the founder of this splendid city dwelt while it was 
being built. For St. Petersburg did not grow as other 
towns do, larger and larger as people wanted room. It 
was turned out all at once, a ready-made city, by the 
great Tsar Peter, who chose this site for his new 
capital in order that Bussia might have " a window by 
which her people might look into civilised Europe." 

In the winter the grand promenade by the Neva 
presents a delightful scene. It is covered with a smooth, 
hard surface of snow, over which the equipages rush 
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silently ; the snorting of the steeds and the shouts of 
the drivers being the only sounds to be heard. 

In St. Petersburg, as in most Sussian cities, every- 
thing may be bought in the markets ; every description 
of goods is sold in its own '' row," and the merchants 
stand, each before his stall, crying his wares with ex- 
travagant praises, and even taking hold of the passer-by 
to make him purchase. 

The winter meat-market is, perhaps, the most curious 
to a foreigner. Frozen oxen, calves, and goats stand 
about in ghastly rows; little frozen sucking-pigs, 
frozen ducks and geese, frozen salmon, pike, and 
sturgeon — all solid and hard as marble and much 
colder to the touch. 

Baths for poor people are very numerous in the 
suburbs, and, indeed, all over Russia, for there is no 
pleasure the Bussian enjoys more than his bath, and on 
Saturday evening an unusual movement may be seen 
among the lower classes in St. Petersburg ; companies 
of poor soldiers, troops of mechanics and labourers, 
whole families of men, women, and children, are seen 
eagerly traversing the streets with towels under their 
arms — aU on their way to the public baths. 

Bigorous as their own climate is, natives of St. 
Petersburg find an English winter very trying; for, 
unlike ourselves, they keep up a perpetual summer 
heat within doors : in a Bussian house is no shivering, 
no chilblains, no additional blankets are wanted. The 
houses of rich and poor have for the most part double- 
windows, and early in the autumn every crack in these 
is stopped with paper or putty, except one pane in each 
room, which is made to open; the Bussian stove, or 
peeteh, which is, generally, enormously large, is a 
wonderfal contrivance for heating a house. 
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In the cottages, the whole family sleep on the top of 
the stove, or on shelves attached to it, in their clothes, 
and wrapped in the greasy sheep-skin which is never 
taken off except for the weekly bath ; they use neither 
bed nor bedding. 

Cronstadt, built on an island at the mouth of the 
Neva, is the chief station of the Bussian fleet, and is 
strongly fortified. 



DOWN THE VOLGA. 

Remembering that there is no fine scenery in Russia, 
the voyage down the river is pleasant enough. The 
left bank is as flat as the banks of the Bhine below 
Cologne ; but the right bank is high, and occasionally 
well wooded. The Volga rises in the Valdai hills, low, 
tame hills, scarcely more than 500 feet above the sea- 
level, and only noticeable in a country which is one 
wide plain. 

At the point where the river is joined by its great 
tributary, the Oka, stands Nijni Novgorod, that is. 
Lower Novgorod, famous for its great annual " World's 
Fair," famous, too, for beauty of situation, for it 
stands upon a hill, and its white walls and golden 
domes may be seen from afar. The fair is held upon 
a sandy island, desolate for the greater part of the 
year, but during the fair teeming with a vast and 
varied population, who live in the countless tents 
and huts. 

A long bridge of boats across the Oka connects this 
busy spot with the hill on which the town of Nijni 
stands. Both rivers are covered with every conceiv- 
able shape of boat and barge ; some from the distant 
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Cajspian, laden with raw or spnn cotton, Persian shawls, 
Georgian carpets, and Bokharian skins or dried fruits ; 
others, rude and strongly built, have come down the 
Kama with Siberian iron or tea; while a few, more 
civilised looking, have come from the shores of the 
Baltic, laden with the manufactured goods of Europe. 

The town of Nijni has an old Kremlin and some 
handsome churches. 

Of all the navigable rivers of Europe, there is pro- 
bably none so uncertain and difficult of navigation as 
the Volga, the channel being seldom deep, while the 
bed, composed of loose sand, is constantly shifting. 

Near the town of Kazan the Volga expands into a 
vast reach, more like a lake than a river, and though 
the water looks muddy, it is really clear and deli- 
cious. Kazan stands on a gentle hill, in the midst 
of an extensive plain, its many-coloured roofs rising 
one above another to the walls of the Kremlin, which 
crowns the hill, while tall spires and towers appear in 
every direction. It is a most imposing city from with- 
out, but within it is solemnly dreary, like all Bussian 
towns; the main street has not a single shop nor a 
side-pavement; and the gaunt houses, with aU the 
shutters closed to keep out the glare, add to its melan- 
choly. One reason why Bussian towns are so dull- 
looking is that all the shops are crowded into the 
market-place. Kazan, however, is a prosperous town ; 
it is on the great highway from Siberia to Moscow and 
Nijni, and the inhabitants are known all over Eastern 
Europe to excel in leather embroidery. Below Kazan, 
nothhig can exceed the magnificence of the river, as it 
stretches away like some inland sea which the breeze 
ripples into tiny waves. 

The Kama, its largest tributary, here flows into the 
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Yolgay and active little steamerB ply between Perm, 
Nijni, and Astrakhan, loaded with Siberian and Chinese 
produce. Perm is a rival to Kazan as an eastern, 
trading-place, and is a rapidly increasing city. Its 
proximity to the gold-mines makes it a town of some 
importance. 

Samara is the busiest port on the Volga ; backed by 
an immense corn-growing country, it supplies a great 
part of the interior of Bussia with wheat, which is sent 
by water to St. Petersburg or down to Astrakhan. 

Saratov is distinguished as the " Queen of tbe Volga," 
and, «een from the river, in whose glassy waters its 
domes and spires are reflected, it seems to deserve 
its proud title. The high range of hills which form its 
background, the rugged clifis on the right, and the 
river, nearly three miles broad, which washes its walls, 
may have induced the inhabitants to adorn their city 
with more bright-coloured roofs and tapering steeples 
than is usual even in Bussia. But the passenger who 
lands from the Volga steam-ship is speedily disen- 
chanted; he finds himself in the midst of dust and 
desolation : though some of the houses are handsome, 
the streets are deserted, and the shops poor. Tet 
Saratov is a rich town; situated in the midst of a 
wonderfully fertile corn-growing district, it exports 
annually nearly as much grain as Orenburg, upon the 
Ural, the port of the great corn-growing provinces 
east of the Volga. 

At Saratov and other towns on the Lower Volga little 
heaps of delicious water-melons are displayed to tempt 
passengers from the steamers ; Bussians may eat them, 
but let strangers beware ; for he who eats Volga melons 
will surely have Volga fever. 

The German colonies begin upon the right bank a 
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little below Saratov, and extend southwards as far as 
Sarepta ; there are about a hundred of these German 
villages, with generally about a thousand souls in eaohi 
Lutherans for the most part. 

Though the banks of the Volga are often interesting, 
they are less so than the river itself, the grand, mag- 
nificent monarch of European rivers, with its broad 
strong, rapid current. It runs southwards in a direct 
line for a thousand miles ; and, including its windings, 
it has a course of 2400 miles. As it approaches the 
Caspian, its banks become low and uninteresting, and 
it finally divides into many mouths before falling into 
the low inland sea, which lies some eighty miles below 
the ocean level. 

Astrakhan, at the mouth of this river, is the port of 
the Caspian : it is an old town with many churches and 
many mosques : the houses are chiefly of wood, and the 
people are a good deal engaged in fishing for sturgeon, 
and in preparing caviare — a favourite Eussian dainty 
made of the salted roe of the sturgeon. The fine far 
known as Astrakhan is grown on the backs of a kind 
of sheep reared in Persia and Bokhara. 



THE SOIL AND THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

The surface of Bussia is divided into several natural 
Wts or zones. To begin with the south, round the 
head of the Caspian a pastoral region extends inland 
for a distance of from two to three hundred miles. 
This is the eastern steppe, where the land is marshy 
and impregnated with salt, and is not adapted to agri- 
culture. Here the wandering Tartar tribes herd their 
vast flocks, and rear cattle and horses in immense 
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nnmbers ; and here are bred the astonishingly fat tail- 
less sheep which yield much of the tallow largely 
exported, as well as consumed, by Bnssia. 

North and west of this, from the Black Sea to abont 
lat. 66° on the east, 60° on the west, is a region of 
wonderful fertility, called the Black Earth Zone, because 
the soil is a rich, black vegetable motdd, capable of 
yielding unlimited quantities of wheat without manure 
or any but the rudest agriculture. This division of the 
steppes now supplies enormous quantities of com to the 
great markets of the world. Quite to the south the 
steppes are sterile enough ; here, there is either a thin 
soil, or no soil at all, and the only crop is of dry and 
scanty grass ; the flocks are more numerous than in any 
other part of the empire; the sheep are, however, ill- 
oared for, and the wool is poor and badly-cleaned. 

Taganrog, a clean, well-built town on the Sea of 
Azof, exports much of the wool and tallow of the 
southern steppes, as well as large quantities of wheat ; 
caviare also, for great quantities of sturgeon are caught 
in this sea. 

From Odessa, however, on the Black Sea, the wheat 
of the Black Earth Zone is most largely exported. 
Enormous quantities are sent annually all over Europe, 
and Odessa is a rich and busy town in consequence. 

The Eussians are exceedingly proud of this '' Bussian 
Florence," so it pleases them to call it : certainly, it is 
more lively than Bussian towns generally are, and 
people of all nations throng the streets ; but it is not 
an attractive town to the traveller; clouds of white 
dust overwhelm the passengers in its broad, glaring, 
streets, and the rows of stumpy trees are almost as 
white as the tall houses behind them. 

Between the Black Earth Zone and the Forest Zone 
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of the far north, is the Northern Agricultural Zone, 
where the people are more numerous than in the south, 
and the soil is poor, and is made poorer by the bad 
farming of many generations ; where the peasants can- 
not take life easily as in the south, but men and women 
have to toil laboriously for a scanty living. In the 
west, this zone consists of an extensive hollow, covered 
with woods and with marshes; and so low is this 
region that there is no actual water-parting, the early 
courses of rivers flowing north almost interlocking with 
those of rivers flowing south. The chief marshes are 
those of Pinsk, which the Pripet drains, or rather, fails 
to drain — a watery waste larger than the whole of 
Ireland. 

A Bussian village generally consists of two long 
parallel rows of wooden houses, with a road, often a 
layer of mud more than a foot deep, between them. 

Let us enter one of the houses : — " Without waiting 
for an invitation, I went up to the door — ^half protected 
against the winter snows by a small open portico — and 
unceremoniously walked in. The first apartment was 
empty, but I noticed a low door in the wall to the left, 
and passing through this, entered the principal room. 
In the wall before me were two small square windows 
looking out upon the road, and in the comer to the 
right there was a little shelf, on which stood a re- 
ligious picture; before the picture was a curious oil- 
lamp. No Bussian house is without such a religious 
picture or Icon. In the comer to the left of the door 
was a gigantic stove, built of brick and white-washed. 
From the top of the stove to the wall stretched an 
enormous shelf, six or eight feet broad. This is th« so- 
called palati, as I afterwards discovered, and serves as a 
bed for part of the family. The furniture consisted of 
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a long, wooden bench attached to the wall, a big, heavy 
deal table, and a few wooden stools. Whilst I was 
leisurely surveying these objects, I heard a noise on 
the top of the stove, and looking up, perceived a 
human face with long hair parted in the middle, and a 
full yellow beard. The air in the room was stifling ; 
how could any created being, except a salamander or a 
negro, exist in such a position ? As I stared, the head 
nodded slowly and pronounced the customary form of 
greeting. 

"I returned the greeting slowly, wondering what 
was to come next. 

' 111, very ill I ' sighed the head. 

' Hot, very hot ? ' I remarked interrogatively. 

" ' Nitchevo ' — that is to say, * not particularly ; ' and 
yet the body to which the head belonged was enveloped 
in a sheep-skin." 

The Greek, or Russian Church, to which every 
Russian, be he peasant or prince, is compelled to be- 
long, differs from the Church of Eome in not acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Pope, in the time of 
keeping Easter, in allowing the clergy to marry, and in 
a few points of doctrine and ceremonial rather difficult 
to understand. The religion of the peasant appears to 
go no further than the hanging-up of an Icon in his 
dwelling^ to serve as a charm against witchcraft and 
other ills. 

Within the last few years Russia has advanced in 
many ways. In 1853 there were but 3000 village 
schools in the whole empire; but in ten years the 
number increased tenfold. The peasants of the north 
are much better educated than those of the south ; 
many can read and write, and a few own a little collec- 
tion of books. The Russian peasants have plenty of 
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plain practical sense, and are generally intelligent. 
They show great interest in hearing about other 
conntries and peoples, and are ready to talk about 
themselves and their own habits. 

The Eussian army is immense ; it consists of 800,000 
men, with more than 30,000 officers, and besides these, 
there are above 300,000 irregular troops ; wherefore it is 
no wonder that the rest of Europe watches with a jealous 
eye the steady way in which Eussia is extending her 
empire towards the east. Already her territory reaches 
from the Prussian frontier to Mount St. Elias in 
America, a distance of 9,800 miles. England, for her 
part, is especially anxious to prevent two things — the 
seizure of Turkey, and any advance in the direction of 
our own Indian possessions. Europe has not forgotten 
how, at the beginning of the present century, the little 
kingdom of Poland was "annexed" by her gigantic 
neighbour, in spite of the heroic resistance made by the 
Poles. 

The strength of the enormous standing army of 
Eussia is kept up by conscription, that is, every village 
is required to famish a certain number of men, who are 
chosen by lot, the conscripts being taken from amongst 
the peasants and burghers. Perhaps two, perhaps twelve 
recruits are drawn by ballpt from every thousand males 
when the conscription comes round, and an anxious 
time it is in every Eussian village, for nobody knows 
who may be chosen to leave their homes and serve in 
the army for fifteen years. 

For advanced education, Eussia has eight univer- 
sities, namely, those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Dorpat, 
Kief, Kharkof, Kazan, and two new ones at Odessa and 
"Warsaw : the students who are too poor to keep them- 
selves are allowed a little money to maintain them. 

B 2 
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Besides these universities there are above a hundred 
gymnasia, schools of the seoond class, in the provincial 
towns. 



RUSSIAN TOWNS AND MANUFACTURES. 

However imposing Bussian towns may look from 
the outside, they will generally be found on closer 
inspection to be little more than villages in disguise. 
The streets are straight and wide, and are either miser- 
ably paved, or not paved at all. The houses are built 
of wood or stone ; generally one-«toreyed, and separated 
from each other by spacious yards ; they look as if the 
burghers had come from the country, and had brought 
their country houses with them. There are few or no 
shops with merchandise tastefully arranged in the 
windows to tempt the passer-by. If you wish to make 
purchases, you must go to the Bazaar, which consists 
of long rows of low-roofed, dimly-lighted stores, where 
the shopkeepers stand at their doors, or loiter about, 
waiting for customers. Cows or horses may be seen 
grazing comfortably in the principal square ; and the 
streets are either not lighted at all, or are supplied 
with a few oil-lamps, which only make the darkness 
visible. The two towns to which this description 
does not apply are St. Petersburg and Odessa; and 
Eiga, as a busy seaport town, is not oppressed with 
the '* eternal stillness " which marks the towns of the 
interior. 

Tall factories are springing up in many of the 
divisions of Bussia, especially in those of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Vladimir ; and in the eastern pro- 
vinces, bordering on the Ural Mountains, are blast- 
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furnaces and various metal-works. These mountains, 
whicli belong to Asia rather than to Europe, contain 
almost all the mineral riches of the country: — gold, 
silver, copper, and capital iron, and even emeralds, 
jaspers, and rather poor diamonds, are yielded by these 
rich mines, which are worked largely by Eussian 
convicts. Perm is the most important metal- working 
government, or province. 

There are many small handicraft manufacturing 
establishments in the central governments, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow, where whole villages 
are employed during the winter in a single trade, as, 
weaving, tanning, fur^essing, joiners' work, shoe- 
making, &o. The chief manufactures are the spinning 
and weaving of flax and hemp. Flax is largely grown, 
and is woven into linen chiefly in hand-looms. Hemp, 
too, is a very general and useful product; the oil 
pressed from the seeds is indispensable in every 
peasant's household, as it is used for food during the 
long fasts appointed by the Greek Church ; while sail- 
cloth and ropes are made from the fibres and are 
largely exported. Woollen, worsted, and cotton stuflfe 
are also made, the finest kinds in the capitals. After 
weaving, the most important industry is tanning, the 
best kinds of the beautiful Bussian leather being much 
prized all over Europe. The town of Tula is the 
Bussian Sheffield, where immense quantities of cutlery 
as well as fire-arms are made. 

Moscow, for centuries the capital, is by far the most 
interesting and picturesque of Russian cities. There 
is the old Kremlin, with its picturesque towers; the 
cathedral, containing the tombs of martyrs, saints, and 
Tsars; the old churches, with their quaint, richly- 
decorated Icons.; the ancient and the modem palace. 
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Moscow is a truly Eussian town: here are the one- 
storeyed wooden houses which appear to have been 
transported bodily from the country, with courtyard, 
garden, and stables; and hovels, here, stand beside 
palaces with never a bit of shame. 

Warsaw, upon the Vistula, the capital of what was 
at one time the kingdom of Poland, is a busy, thriving 
town, the centre of much trade, which is chiefly in the 
hands of the Jews. 

Of the remaining important towns of Bussia, we 
have spoken in connection with the districts to which 
they belong. 



THE CRIMEA. 



The Crimea, the garden of Eussia — a sunny southern 
garden — is surrounded on three sides by the Black Sea, 
and on the fourth by the Sea of Azof, while a trench 
crosses the Isthmus of Ferekop, and cuts the peninsula 
off altogether from the mainland. It is of a curious 
shape, with four comers pointing to each of the cardinal 
points, the comer on the east being lengthened out 
into a narrow peninsula. Through this minor penin- 
sula, and along the whole southern coast, a chain of 
mountains extends, really a continuation of the Caucasus 
chain. They rise with steep slopes from the sea and 
send out many spurs to the north ; the slopes are richly 
wooded, and between the spurs spread fertile and most 
beautiful valleys. 

The highest, Tchatirdagh, the " Tent Mountain," is 
a table-meuntain, and has many great and deep chasms, 
in some of which the ice remains unmelted through the 
hot summer. This southern district of the Crimea is 
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very ricli and beautiful; it is well cultivated, and is 
adorned by many country seats of the Eussian Emperor 
and nobles, with their ample parks and gardens. Here 
are olive groves, and vineyards which yield excellent 
grapes; oranges, too, and mulberry plantations, for 
the silk-worm is largely reared. Here, too, are wide 
pastures upon which cattle, horses, and sheep are fed, 
and meadows bright with lovely and odorous flowers. 
Innumerable bees gather their sweet stores in these 
meads, and add honey and wax to the produce of the 
valleys, and grain of various kinds is grown largely ;— 
a land of milk and honey, of com, wine, and oil olive, 
is the southern half of the Crimea. 

The northern part is in contiast to the south ; it is a 
waste, uniform steppe, destitute of water and of wood ; 
uncultivated, though the soil is said to be fertile; 
studded with salt lakes and salt marshes — some of 
which dry up in summer — as if it had been recently 
covered by the sea. The air is infected by exhalations 
from these marshes, and from the Putrid Sea, which is 
a portion of the Sea of Azof but is almost cut off from 
it by a narrow tongue of land called the peninsula of 
Arabat. 

Simferopol, the capital, and Kertch, an important 
seaport, are the two principal towns in the Crimea : 
the names of Sebastopol and Balaklava, Inkerman and 
the Alma have become as household words in Britain, 
for here her sons conquered gloriously or died like 
heroes in the famous Crimean war of 1854-5. 

duestions on the Map of the Bussian Empire. 

1. Through how many degrees of latitude does the Bussian 
empire, in Europe, extend ? What European countries fall within 
the same latitude as its northern half? As its southern half? 
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Upon what seas has it shores? Bj what lands is it bonnded? 
What outlets has it to the ocean? Name, in order, its natural 
boundaries. 

2. Name a Bussian city which is further from the sea than any 
city of any other European state. 

8. What arm of the Arctic Ocean breaks into northern Bussia ? 
What river does it receive which has a large seaport town at its 
mouth? Name another considerable river which flows into the 
Arctic Ocean. A lar^e Bussian island in this ocean. 

4. Describe exactly the situation of Finland, Lapland, and 
Poland, naming one or two towns in each. What immense lake 
occupies the south of Finland ? Name any other large Bussian 
lakes north of 60°. What great city is in this latitude ? Upon 
what river ? 

5. Name a seaport town at the mouth of the Duna. 

6. Name three large rivers which the Black Sea receives. Two 
towns upon the Dnieper. A town upon the Don. Two corn ports 
upon the Black Sea. Two upon the Sea of Azof. A peninsula in 
the Black Sea. Two towns in the Crimea. 

7. Describe the course of the Volga. Name any of its tributaries. 
Name half-a-dozen towns on its banks or within its basin. What 
is its port ? Name a corn port upon the Ural. Has the Caspian 
Sea any outlet? 

I 8. Through what channels must the commerce of Bussia be 

j carried on ? 

9. Name other cities of the world in about the same latitude as 
St. Petersburg, as Moscow, and as Odessa. 
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DENMARK. 

Denmark is one of the smallest states of Europe; it 
is not more than a quarter of the size of England and 
Wales, and its population does not exceed 2,000,000, 
It consists of Jutland, a curious, narrow peninsula, 
hemmed in between " eastern and western seas " — the 
only northward pointing peninsula in Europe — of the 
two large islands of Zealand and Piinen, and of several 
lesser islands grouped to the south of these two, and 
resembling them in every way. The two larger islands 
are divided from each other, from Jutland and from 
Sweden, by the Great and the Little Belt, and by the 
Sound, or Ore Sound (Ear Sound), so called from its 
resemblance to the human ear. 

The most frequented highway to the Baltic JLeads 
from the Kattegat through the well buoyed and lighted 
Sound, and in this, the ELing's Deeps, opposite Copen- 
hagen, afford the best and safest anchorage in all 
the Danish coast. The sea around all the coasts is 
shallow, and difficult of approach ; the western shore 
of Jutland especially is one of the most dangerous in 
the world ; so much so that the sailors call it the '' iron 
coast." 

Bomholm, in the Baltic, a granite island resembling 
South Sweden in character, and some small islands 
in the Kattegat, are included in Denmark; and the 
distant Faroe Islands and Iceland, as well as Danish 
Greenland in North America, are Danish possessions. 

Mountains, rivers, minerals, manufactures, may be 
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to Bome extent left out of count in considering the 
geography of Denmark. Forming part of the great 
European plain, the remarkable features of Denmark 
are its great extent of coast and the number of its 
inland lakes ; both facts being owing to the depression 
of the land, which invites equally the settlement of 
inland waters and the aggressions of the sea. Den- 
mark abounds in small lakes, but as no spot is more 
than 30 or 40 miles from the sea, the country has no 
large rivers. The largest is the Eyder, navigable 
through the whole of its course of 150 miles. 

A range of low hills, never more than 500 feet in 
height, stretches through Jutland from the Skaw 
southward, and these divide the peninsula into two 
unequal parts of quite different character. Along the 
entire western shore the surface is a dead flat, mostly 
a sandy waste, which has been redeemed from the sea, 
and is still subject to inundation ; it is protected in 
part by embankments and dykes ; in part by dunes of 
drift sand, which stretch along almost the whole west 
coast. All the inhabitants of this sandy coast are 
fishers ; the flounder fisheries of the Skaw are the most 
important. Amber is collected on the western shore 
of Jutland. 

The longer eastern slope is well wooded and fertile, 
the undulating land being covered with corn-fields 
and broad pastures. Here are fine forests of beech 
and oak, and on the whole, the country resembles 
some of the pleasantest agricultural districts of Eng- 
land. Here are green hedgerows and wooded knolls, 
and the bright green meadows which belong to an 
insular climate ; here are large, well-to-do farm-houses, 
with huge cow-sheds, sometimes housing a hundred 
eows, for Denmark is a great dairy country, butter 
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and cheese being among its principal exports : butter 
is made even of the milk of the sheep ; and here are 
the stately country houses of the gentlefolk, such as 
we see in England, but rarely on the Continent. The 
peasants are more roomily and warmly lodged, and 
better clad than in Great Britain, and their dwellings 
are always clean; they are more educated and en* 
lightened than the same class in most other countries, 
and their condition on the whole is a happy one. 

The peasants make almost everything they want in 
their own homes, the women weaving linen and woollen 
stuffs for the household, and the men making their own 
furniture, simple farm implements, and the wooden 
shoes which are worn by men, women, and children. 

The climate of Denmark is modified by the sur- 
rounding sea, and therefore is milder and more humid 
than that of Germany to the south of it. The weather 
is as variable as on the western coasts of England, 
rain, fog, and fine days succeeding one another; but 
the fact that the Baltic and the Sound freeze in the 
winter proves that on th^ eastern side, at any rate, 
the climate is not so mild as that of England. The 
waters off the western coast never freeze. The sum- 
mers are sometimes very hot; and the change from 
summer to winter is most rapid, there being little or 
no spring or autumn. 

Farming is the principal occupation of the Danes ; 
nearly a third of the country is fertile arable land, 
and three-fifths of the people are engaged in tilling 
the soil, oats, barley, rye and wheat being the chief 
crops. They raise twice as much com as they need, 
so the surplus forms an important export. Table vege- 
tables are not much cultivated, except in the fertile 
and well-wooded island of Zealand. As in all the 
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northern conntries of Europe, the fisheries are very 
important, the herring fishery in the Great Belt being 
the principal ; but salmon and trout in the rivers, cod 
in the North Sea, and the whale off Greenland, occupy 
the Danish fishermen. 

Perhaps in no country of Europe are the people 
better educated than in Denmark. There are excel- 
lent schools, both national and grammar, all over the 
country, and education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, so that every one can read and 
write ; while a Danish gentleman is often very highly 
cultivated, having received his education, most pro- 
bably, in the famous University of Copenhagen. The 
Danes are good Protestants — Lutherans — and con- 
firmation, as well as baptism, is compulsory; indeed, 
no one can be married, or can enter upon any trade or 
profession, without showing his certificates of baptism 
and confirmation. 

The Dane is generally of a fair complexion, with 
light hair and blue eyes, and a strongly-made frame of 
the middle height. " He is of an open, unsuspicious 
disposition, not easily roused to action, and too ready 
to let others take advantage of him ; vain of his native 
land, disposed to overrate its importance on the ground 
of its early history ; but brave, and capable of great 
sacrifices for the sake of his home and country." 

Copenhagen is the only considerable town in Den- 
mark, and is a really beautiful city. The long island 
of Amage^ opposite the city serves as a market -garden 
for the inhabitants. The other towns are, for the most 
part, seaports; Altona, the largest, has a population 
of 32,000 ; Elsinore is interesting to us because Shake- 
speare makes mention of it ; it is situated on the nar- 
rowest part of the Sound, and here the " Sound dues " 
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used to be collected by the Danish Government of all 
ships about to enter the Baltic : these, however, were 
abolished by treaty in 1857. The passage is com- 
manded by the strong stone fortress of Kronberg. 
Odense, in Fiinen, is the oldest and the largest provincial 
town in Denmark ; Aarhnus and Aalborg are ports. 

Denmark is a flourishing, well-ordered little kingdom, 
whose present king is the father of our Princess of 
Wales. As far as outsiders can judge, there is now little 
that is '' rotten in the State of Denmark " ; but it is on 
the glorious past rather than the prosperous present 
that every Dane looks with pride. For these Danes, or 
Northmen, it was who obtained supremacy in Europe 
as the power of Eome declined : the history of England 
during the eighth and ninth centuries is the story of 
their successful inroads. Eollo, the Northman, settled 
himself with his followers in France in 912, and the 
descendants of these Northmen, or Normans, Anally 
conquered England in the following century. While 
Eollo and his followers won Normandy for themselves, 
their countrymen peopled the Far5e Isles, the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, Iceland, a part of Ireland, and pene- 
trated to Spain, Italy, and Sicily. Here is an epoch of 
national history of which the Danes may well be proud. 

The Faroe Isles, far out in the Atlantic, between 
Norway and Iceland, consist of some twenty-five 
mountainous islands with rocky coasts; Stromo the 
largest, is 30 miles in length. Neither com nor trees 
grow on these wild islands, swept perpetually by heavy 
storms, but large flocks of sheep are reared, as well 
as a half-wild breed of ponies: fishing is the chief 
employment of the 10,000 inhabitants. 
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ICELAND. 

It is to its volcanoes and its boiling springs that 
Iceland owes its celebrity. It is a mountainous island, 
with snow-fields and glaciers, and a climate marked by 
extremes ; you are either baked under a burning sun, 
or you shrink into nothing before the bitter north 
wind, and the cold, driving, sleety rain. The highest 
mountain in the island is Oerafa Yokul (6426 ft.), it 
belongs to a great mountain mass stretching over 
3000 square miles, which is perpetually covered with 
ice and snow, while all underneath seems to be full of 
either active or smouldering volcanic fire. 

Most of the greater mountains have been, or are still, 
volcanoes ; and in truth the whole island owes its birth 
to volcanic uph^eaval. Heckla is the volcano best 
known, because it lies to the south of the island, 
and can be seen by passing ships, but it is very far 
from being the most destructive of the " emptors/' of 
Iceland. It is very remarkable that in a land where 
bravery and enterprise have never been wanting, a 
region some 3000 square miles in extent, lying in the 
south-east comer of the island, should never have been 
penetrated by man. In that wild and untrodden 
desert stand some of the most destructive craters. 
Out of its solitude, perfect seas of molten lava have, at 
various times, flowed over the pastures and laboriously 
cultivated fields of the wretched inhabitants. One 
stream is 50 miles long, 15 miles broad, and 600 feet 
deep, and it has been calculated that a single volcemo 
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in that wilderness threw out during one eruption 
50 to 60 millions of cubic yards of material. 

The great lava streams are inconceivably wild. To 
describe such a stream as like a billowy sea arrested in 
its wildest fury and turned into stone, would give but 
a faint idea of the turbulent twistings, deep rents, and 
chasms, threatening pinnacles and overhanging crests 
of dull, cindery lava, which stretch away out of sight. 
Hardly a trace of life in animal or plant is met with. 
The lowest lichens and a weather-beaten grey moss 
stain the rocks, and at long intervals, an eagle or raven 
flits noiselessly past. The absence of insect life is one 
of the most curious and striking features of the 
country; save for the gnats which swarm by the 
rivers, there is hardly a winged insect to be seen. 
There are no hedgerows or copses, no little birds 
impetuous with song. Everywhere a strange silence 
reigns, like that of the Great Desert. 

Geysers are very common in Iceland. They may be 
frequently seen steaming away like energetic pots in 
the plains, and waving their white flags in the breeze. 
In the valley of Hawk-dale where the Great Geyser 
(i.e. Gusher) presides, it is said above one hundred hot 
springs are found, most of them on the slope of a low 
hill, near the base of which there is a most beautiful 
delicately-tinted cavern, full to the brim of boiling 
water which is as clear as crystal and free from taste or 
smell. This is the favourite cooking-pot of travellers : 
it makes excellent tea, and cooks eggs, sausages, <&c., to 
perfection. 

The Great Geyser has built for itself a flattened 
conical mound by the deposit of the flinty material 
held in suspension in its waters. In the summit of 
this mound stands the saucer-shaped basin, in the 
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centre of which the crater pipe opens. The bajsin is 
abont fonr feet deep at the edge of the crater, and 
measures seventy feet across ; the pipe itself is about 
ten feet in diameter. We witnessed a grand display : — 
with a slight tremor of the earth, and considerable 
groaning and sighing, a water column, or rather, a 
sheaf of columns, rose higher and higher out of the 
basin. These columns partially sank again and again, 
but, continued at each renewed effort to rise, till a 
maximum of about 100 feet was reached. This height 
was only maintained for a few seconds, and down, like 
a telescope, the whole mass sank, the display lasting 
only seven minutes and a half. The explosion was 
accompanied by so much steam, that the water column 
was greatly concealed ; still it was a very wonderful 
spectacle. At one time the Geyser is said to have 
risen between 300 and 400 feet every six hours; but 
that was in his hot and fiery youth ; he is now old and 
feeble, and gradually builds up a flinty tomb, which 
will one day enclose him, as similar formations have 
enclosed many of his brethren. 

The Lesser Geyser erupts at short intervals, but to 
no great height ; while the Strokr (i. e. " Chum ") is of 
such an excitable disposition that he can be roused to 
activity by a trick. At a depth of twelve feet from 
the surface, this Geyser carries on his boiling business 
with much sound and fury ; but his throat is narrow 
and easily closed, so that he is liable to be choked. 
This ignoble act is achieved by throwing in a few 
shovelfuls of sod. Naturally enough, he resents such 
liberties being taken with his windpipe, and no sooner 
has the guide hurled in the proper dose, than the 
Strokr hisses and splutters, gasps and grumbles, till 
he can no longer contain himself, and up it all comes, 

s 
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boiling water, steam, and earth, in explosion after 
explosion, till his pipe is clear again. The eruption is 
nearly as high as, and perhaps more graceful than that 
of the Great Geyser. 

There are no hotels in Iceland, excepting the small 
two-storied building which does duty in Beikiavik, the 
smallest and the most northerly of capital cities. 
Eeikiavik is little more than a village, with twelve 
hundred inhabitants, yet here are a cathedral and a 
college, each the smallest of its kind. The houses are 
neat and show comfortable interiors, but the fact that 
they are all black, being wooden buildings coated with 
tar, when not made of blocks of lava, gives a somewhat 
sombre look to the single main street. Throughout 
the island, churches are the inns, and the clergy, like 
all the Icelanders, are as hospitable as they are poor. 
You sleep and eat, and may even smoke at your ease in 
the churches, a freedom which does not proceed from 
any disrespect to religion, for the Icelanders are pious 
people, and very strict Protestants. These churches 
are ridiculously small buildings ; but the people are so 
widely scattered, that it is difficult in stormy weather 
to fill them. 

Except potatoes and a few other hardy vegetables, 
no crops come to maturity in Iceland, and com is 
never sown. The sea is the Icelander's great store- 
house. From it he obtains the chief staple of his diet, 
and the main item of his export. Providence has, in 
the shoals of every kind of fish which frequent these 
seas, compensated in a great measure for the sterility, 
of the land. But of all the fish, the cod is the undis- 
puted king. Every house near the coast is redolent of 
cod ; the eaves are festooned with them, the doorways 
are straitened by them, the children cut their teeth on 
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them, and the verj ponies love and eat them. Stacks, 
veritable stacks of cod, roped and thatched like peats 
in Scotland, meet you by the highways, ready to be 
shipped to the Catholic conntries. The most important 
agricultriral operations are those of the hay harvest, as 
their sheep, oxen, and ponies constitute the chief 
wealth of the people. The food of the Icelanders 
consists in great part of fish ; and in addition they eat 
curd-milk, occasionally rye-bread and mntton, and, on 
rare occasions, potatoes. The seeds of a certain kind 
of grass are gathered and used for making pottage 
and cakes, and are esteemed as a luxury, bread made of 
imported grain being seldom seen in the houses of the 
common people. Meal made from Iceland moss is used 
in various ways, and is gathered in large quantities 
both for home use and for exportation. 

The Icelanders are large, strong, fiaxen-haired and 
healthy-looking men, despite their unwholesome food 
and miserably small and crowded dwellings; but 
violent epidemics like the Plague of the Middle Ages, 
have, within recent times, swept over the land; and 
leprosy, such as is seen throughout the East, is a 
common disease. 

There are no shop-keepers in Iceland, and there are 
no village schools, but it is rare to find an Icelander 
who cannot read and write. Education is, so to speak, 
hereditary, the father instructing his children in the 
long winter evenings, while he also acts the part of 
tailor, shoemaker, smith, and carpenter. The Ice- 
landers are strongly attached to their native country, 
and delight in the study of its history : they are true 
Scandinavians and speak the pure Norse, from which 
large numbers of our own words are derived. Long 
subject to Denmark, the Icelanders may now be said 

s 2 
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to enjoy an independent government: very gay ws» 
Seikiavik with flowers and bunting, and gay were its 
people — the women in white dresses and ribbons — on 
that hot summer's day when the present King of Den- 
mark landed in Iceland with a Constitution for the 
people in his pooket ; an event which freed them from 
more than a nominal subjection to the Danish crown. 

The want of wood or other fael adds greatly to the 
hardships of life in Iceland; here and there are 
•* forests " of willow and birch, it is tme, bnt they are 
dwarf trees, not more than a few inches high, and 
were it not for the friendly Gtilf Stream which sweeps 
past part of the coast, and not only assuages the 
severity of the climate, but brings a store of drift 
wood from tropical and more temperate climes, the 
Icelanders would be in a bad case. 

Game is very plentiful; the teal, snipe, golden 
plover, wild swan, and wild goose abound. Besides 
fish, the exports include wool, eider-down, feathers, 
knitted things in great quantities, and sulphur, which 
is more abundant in Iceland than anywhere else in the 
world,* 

* In part adapted from Good Words, 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

NATURAL FEATURES OF SCANDINAVIA. • 

The large, ooean-waBlied peninsula of Scandinavia in- 
dndes the two kingdoms of Norway and Sweden ; its 
breadth varies from 230 to 460 miles, its length is 
1240 miles, and its size rather more than five times 
that of England. A glance at the map shows that the 
peninsnla is bnt the crest and slope of the mountain 
ridge which traverses it from north to south ; we say 
dope advisedly, for while the gradual eastern slope 
includes the whole of Sweden, which is, for the most 
part, low-lying country, on the west there is no slope 
at all. Norway is covered with mountains which abut 
upon the sea, and the narrow valleys, broken into 
by the ocean, become the curious inlets called ./{or(28, 
which score the coast. This ridge extends from the 
Yaranger Fiord in the extreme north-east, to the 
Naze in the extreme south-west; it consists, not of 
mountain ranges, but of a collection of broad plateaus 
topped with moor or snow-field, cut into by long, steep- 
walled ^or(28 on the Atlantic side. South of Trondjem 
the rocky ridge fills the whole breadth of Norway, 
being broken here and there by narrow tracts of culti- 
vated land. 

The northern parts of the range are known as the 
Kiolen Field, with a general height of less than 4000 
feet. These northern plateaus are covered with wide 
snow-fields, from which glaciers descend to the edge 
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of the sea. Sulitelma ia the highest snmmit north of 
63° N. lat. 

South of this latitude the range is known as the 
Norska, or Dovre Field ; it attains its greatest elevation 
about Sogne Fiord, where the highest summits are 
fully 8000 feet above the sea, as Galdhoppig and 
Snaehatten. Here are the snow-fields of Justedal, the 
largest in Europe, covering an area of 600 miles ; and 
from these, and other vast snow-fields, immense glaciers 
d^end towarddi the sea, until at a height of about 
2000 feet they dissolve themselves in deep lakes. 

The lakes of Norway are quite innumerable; as 
many as 30,000 have been reckoned, but there is no 
certainty as to their number ; they are usually small, 
and long and narrow, and often winding like those of 
the Scotch highlands, while the waters that feed them 
descend from above in endless cascades; indeed, the 
waterfalls are more numerous than the lakes. 

Sweden has but few high mountains; its Alpine 
district is in the north, where the land gradually rises 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Kiolen Mountains, the 
highest of which in Sweden are above the snow line. 
The three great lakes, Wener, Maelar, and Heilmar, 
occupy the lowest part of Sweden, and nearly intersect 
the country ; south of these the land is level on the 
whole, with hill-ranges here and there. 

Like Norway, Sweden abounds in lakes; indeed, 
nearly one-eighth of the country is said to be covered 
by them ; some of these are inland seas for size, and, 
like the great lakes of North Aiaerica, are subject to 
tempests which render their navigation difficult. The 
largest of these, Lake Wener (area, 4000 square miles 
— as large as Northumberland), is emptied into the 
Kattegat by the Gota, a river fiskmous for its picturesque 
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rapids and falls. The Wener, the Wetter, and the river 
Gota have been united by the Gota Canal, a remark- 
able work, designed by the English engineer, Telford, 
by means of which the Kattegat and the Baltic are 
connected. 

The rivers of Scandinavia are, like the lakes, in- 
numerable. The descent on the western side is so 
steep and so abrupt that the rivers of Norway are 
little better than mountain torrents, rushing headlong 
to the sea, with such frequent leaps down sheer walls 
of rock that the roar of the cataract is seldom absent 
from a Norwegian landscape. They are useless for 
purposes of navigation, but they serve to float the 
timber of the forests to the fiords, from whence it is 
exported. A few of the southern rivers flow over the 
longer south-eastward slope; of these, the Glommen 
(800 miles) is the largest. 

The rivers of Sweden flow over the longer slope of 
the land, and have a south-eastern course; but even 
they are so short and rapid that only by art are they 
made navigable for the smallest craft. The Angerman 
river, or Elv^ is the largest ; it flows into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, as do the Dal, Umea, Eitea, Tulea, Tomea, &o. 



THE COASTS OF SCANDINAVIA. 

The lowland towards the Baltic forms part of the 
great European plain, and the coasts for the most part 
are low and sandy, as are also the islands which lie off 
it ; of these, Gothland (80 miles long) and Oland are 
the most important. Turning north into the Kattegat 
and Skager Back, rocky islets and high and broken 
coasts appear and continue as far as the North Cape. 
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The configuration of the innnmerable islands which 
skirt the western coast of Norway makes it pretty 
evident that they are parts of the great mountain mass 
hroken off from the rest by inroads of the ocean, which 
filled, not only lateral valleys like the fiords of the 
present day, but a long, deep trough, which extended 
through the whole length of the country. This trough, 
hemmed in by, and thickly studded with islands, is 
made use of for navigation, the Inner Lead^ as it is 
called, being sheltered from the heavy Atlantic breakers. 
Steamboats making coasting voyages follow this track, 
just as steamers trading between Oban and Glasgow 
keep within the green islands which fringe western 
Scotland. 

The Westeraalen are the most important of these 
islands. They form a sort of long promontory, broken 
through here and there by narrow, winding channels* 
Hindoe, the largest of the group, is 50 miles long, 
and the five islands farthest south-west are the Lofo- 
dens, which sometimes give their name to the whole 
group. The sea works its way in whirling eddies 
through the narrow passages between these islands, 
forming, in one case, the celebrated Mael Strom whirl- 
pool. The Lofoden Islands are the centre of a famous 
ood-fishery, employing 20,000 men. These valuable 
fish are drawn hither, as to Newfoundland, by the 
attraction of sheltered banks warmed by the Gulf 
Stream Drift ; the take of fish is enormous, and the 
curing of the cod, the expressing of pure medicine oil^ 
and of coarser fish oil from the liver, and the prepara- 
tion of a sort of guano from the heads of the fish, fully 
employ the inhabitants ; but truly, the odours attend- 
ing these employments are of a nature to drive strangers 
away. Guano is an important article of Norwegian 
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wealth, for several of the islands swarm with sea-birds 
dnring the brooding season, and on the surface of these 
there is often a thick deposit of this valuable mannre. 

" The entire length of the Lofoden Islands is about 
130 English miles, with an area of 1560 sq. miles, and 
a population of 20,000 inhabitants. As we approached 
they stood out boldly before us, massive, granite moun- 
tains, a long, unbroken range, with sharp, cutting peaks 
that might have done duty for cathedral towers. . . . 
At 1.30 in the night we all landed at Eobervaes, one 
of the stations in the Lofodens, for the pleasure of a 
midnight walk — ^night only by courtesy, for here, in 
the regions of the midnight sun, we had not even twi- 
light. We were steaming amongst the Lofodens all 
the next day, one of the loveliest, most curious, most 
interesting days of the whole passage ; in and out of 
sounds and harbours of indescribable beauty, amidst 
waters dazzlingly transparent; sometimes suffocated 
by the smell of dried fish, and sometimes choked by 
the still worse smell of an oil factory. 

" On the Tuesday night the midnight sun was really 
seen by us for the first time. We had been steering 
amidst sounds and harbours and peaks covered with 
eternal snows, full of the utmost beauty. As the 
sun went down we watched the gorgeous display of 
changing colours. Then, nearing the horizon, the sun 
seemed to hover for a moment in mid-air, crept a little 
parallel with the horizon, and commenced its upward 
course again. Nothing could be more certain than the 
change of colouring between the sun setting and the 
sun rising, the distinctly different effects of light 
and tone, though the sun never even reached the 
horizon. 

'* We had left the Lofodens, when we saw our first 
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midnight 8xin, and were steering for Tromso, a qnaint 
northern town in the^ neighbourhood of the Lapps. It 
was to be ahnost onr last halting-place before reaching 
the North Cape." * 

As a visit to the North Cape is a favourite enter- 
prise with travellers who wish to stand on the most 
northerly land in Europe, we will continue the nar- 
rative of this tourist : — 

"Tromso is very picturesque. Green hills, some- 
times snow- tipped, surround the harbour, and the town 
is built at the foot of the slopes. The streets are wide 
and straight, and there is an air of gr6at prosperity 
about the place ; the few ladies we saw, walking about 
in costumes that might have come from London or 
Paris. Tromso is the capital of Finmark, that portion 
of Lapland that belongs to Norway. It is the seat of 
the bishop, and boasts a cathedral, a small, unpre- 
tending wooden building, like all the churches of the 
far north. 

" Outside the town we came upon a family of Lapps 
Sitting upon a green bank, quietly eating their break- 
fasts — two men, a woman, and a little child. They 
were very small, with brown, withered faces, and high 
cheek-bones ; the men without beard or whiskers, one 
of the distinguishing marks of the Lapp. There was 
a good-humour and gentleness about them, a merry 
sparkle in their blue eyes, which redeemed their faces, 
notwithstanding the small, tumed-up nose, wide mouth, 
and little brain. Their stiff clothing, leggings and 
frock of the skin of the reindeer worn by men and 
women alike, did not set them off to advantage. They 
had reindeer skins for sale, and red shoes turned up at 
the toes. 

* Abottt Norway^ Charles H. Wood. 
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''Leaving Tromso, we started for Hammerfest, the 
moBt northern town in the world. It is noted for 
its cod-liver oil factories, and seemed to consist of 
one long straggling street. The smell almost knocked 
us down; it was worse than anything we could 
imagine. 

'* Between Hammerfest and the cape the outlines of 
the coast were grand, and occasionally majestic ; bold, 
barren headlands succeeded one another, headlands that 
marked the commencement of the Arctic regions. 

''Yet, though down in Christiania Fjord the sea 
freezes intensely in winter, up here at the North Cape 
it never freezes. Icebergs are unseen here, and the 
mean temperature of land and water is very even. 
This is due to the influence of the Gulf Stream. The 
extremes of cold must be sought further inland and 
further south. At length, about eleven o'clock at 
night, the fine, bold headland of the North Cape loomed 
into view: it was a cold, gloomy night, and clouds 
shut out the glorious effects of the midnight sun we 
had come so far to see. Before us was the North Cape/ 
an almost perpendicular ascent of 1000 feet. And 
there, far up the height, wending their slow and stately 
way, was a long string of reindeer passing over the 
frozen snow that lay to the left, and disappearing, one 
by one, over the mountain top. 

" After a severe tug we stood on the top of the North 
Cape, a large, flat table-land, detached from the main- 
land by a few yards, the surface covered by a soft moss 
or lichen, which yielded to the tread, and miade walking 
no easy matter. Anything more bleak, barren, and 
wildly desolate could not be conceived ; while a storm 
raged about us, bitter wind, rain, snow, and sleet, 
which almost cut our faces." This North Gape, upon 
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the island of Mageroe, mnst not be oonfonnded with 
Cape Nordkyn, farther east, upon the mainland* 

Characteristic features of Norwegian scenery are the 
magnificent fiords of the western coast — deep inlets of 
the sea, with perpendicular walls of rock sometimes a 
thousand, or even two thousand feet in height, with 
pine forests fringing their bases, and with waterfalls 
here and there dashing from immense heights down 
their steep faces. Winding, broken with many inlets, 
these fiords penetrate often more than a hundred miles 
into the land, and give to Norway a coast-line of more 
than 8000 miles. They are filled with water so beau- 
tifully clear that one can see the bottom to a depth of 
100 feet ; here and there glaciers descend nearly to the 
water's edge, while hundreds of romantic islets stud 
the seas. 

The Sogne Fiord is the largest and best known of 
them, stretching for 120 miles into the land ; it is the 
wildest and most severe of all the Norwegian fiords, 
and is really a continuation of Aardal, a picturesque 
mountain pass much visited by tourists. At the head 
of this fiord is the Vettifos, one of the wonders of 
Norway. Over a high, perpendicular cliff, straight as 
a wall, comes tumbling the white water, in a clear fall 
of 1000 feet, touching no rock, meeting no obstacle in 
its way. 

More lovely and luxuriant in character is the Har- 
danger Fiord ; here the rocky walls retire at intervals, 
leaving verdant slopes on either side ; and an inlet of 
the fiord expands into Bosendal (the Yale of Boses), 
fertile, and finely cultivated as the South Hams of 
Devon, but more beautiful, because the rugged moun- 
tain walls which hem it in bring out its verdure and 
softness. 
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Cliristiaiiia Fiord, on whicli the capital stands, breaks 
into a rich valley, where are meadows, orchards, and 
corn-fields. All these fiords swarm with fish; the 
lobster is very abundant ; and twice a year shoals of 
herrings visit the western coast. These seasons are the 
fishermen's harvests. The approach of the shoals is 
telegraphed from station to station along the fiords; 
the weird stillness is broken, the scanty population 
gathers on the beach; the herrings are taken by 
millions in the still waters, and all hands are employed 
in salting and packing them for exportation to France 
and the Catholic countries round the Mediterranean. 

At the little town of Vadso, on the Varanger Fiord, 
a more exciting sort of fishing is carried on. Here the 
whales which haunt the Arctic waters are slaughtered 
in a wholesale way by means of harpoons, which are 
literally fired into the carcases of the monsters ; the 
harpoons are furnished with shells, which explode in 
the whale, causing instant death ; and then follows a 
hacking and hewing of mountains of fiesh, sickening 
to witness, and attended with unspeakable odours. 
The thick blubber, the coat of fat which protects this 
warm-blooded creature from the cold of the Arctic seas, 
is the valuable part of the whale ; but the decomposed 
fiesh yields manure, a description of guano. 

Of all her fisheries, however, the most valuable to 
Norway is that of the cod, which swarms both off the 
islands and the northern coasts of the mainland. 
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CLIMATE, AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Scandinavian peninsula, stretcliing more than a 
thousand miles from north to south, has many differ- 
ences of climate from this canse alone. The longest 
day in the south is of eighteen hours, while at the 
North Cape there are three months (May, June, and 
July) of summer daylight, and an equally long winter 
night. Then, the influence of the sea, and of the Gulf 
Stream, and the fact that many inlets penetrate far 
into the land, greatly modify the severity of the 
climate on the western shores ; here rain and fogs 
prevail, while incessant storms rage round the North 
Cape. The climate of Sweden, which slopes to the 
continent, presents a marked contrast to that of Nor- 
way, being far drier, and more extreme ; that is, much 
colder in the winter, and hotter in the summer : thus, 
the Baltic, and even the Skager Eack in the south, 
may be crossed upon the ice in the winter, while the 
western coast as far north as the North Cape is free of 
ice all the year. 

The differences in the climate and character of the 
two countries affect their products, and, therefore, the 
occupations of the people. The regions north of 64°, 
and the flat tops of the high mountain masses which 
fill Norway, yield little beyond scanty grasses, mosses, 
lichens, and a few hardy berry-bearing plants; but 
forests of spruce and Scotch fir form the native coverr 
ing of all the lower lands of Scandinavia, and reach 
far up the mountain slopes. These, with the birch- 
woods and oak of the forest form the principal wealth 
of Norway ; and the people of the valleys are wood- 
cutters or charcoal burners, or they prepare tar, pitch, 
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turpentine, resin, and potash, for exportation. Nay, in 
bad secksons, when food is scarce, a sort of meal is pre- 
pared from the bark of the pine, and, mixed with other 
meal, is made into cakes — a poor enough food both for 
men and cattle. The shipping of deal planks employs 
many a quiet little port among the fiords. 

Hemp, rye, oats and barley, are grown as far north 
as 66°. Norway, which does not produce enough for 
its own consumption, has to import largely, for, indeed, 
the mountains and forests leave but little room for 
oom-fields, which are confined to the valleys and the 
south of the peninsula. In the northern parts and in the 
upper valleys the rearing of cattle occupies the people. 
The hardiest fruits — as strawberries, gooseberries, 
oherries, and raspberries — are abundant, and very fine. 

Sweden is a great farming country ; forests occupy 
the north and the highlands, covering a fourth of the 
country, and not only supply the timber trade, but 
furnish charcoal and firewood, very needful fuel in 
countries where there is no coal. South of the forest 
region is a mining district, and south of this again is 
the farming country, where so much com is grown that 
a great deal is exported. The plain of Skane, the 
southernmost promontory of Sweden, may be termed 
the granary of the country. In the northern or alpine 
part of Sweden, beyond the forest region, the in- 
habitants gain their living by cattle rearing. In the 
southern part of the mountain tract lies the region of 
mines, which extends from Norway to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and has Lake Siljan on the north, and Lake 
Wener on the south. This district includes the famous 
iron mines of Dannemora, north of Stockholm, yielding 
magnetic iron, which is formed into finest steel ; and 
the Fahlun copper works which lie in the Dal valley. 
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The soil of this district is carefully cultivated for the 
support of the miners. 

The richest mining district of Norway is in the south, 
chiefly in the district of the Glommen, where are ancient 
silver works and copper mines. 

Sweden has some manufactures, chiefly of cotton and 
woollen ; but, as a rule, the peasants make what they 
need, and manufactured goods, colonial produce, and 
salt, are imported by both countries, while the exports 
are the products of the forests, mines, and fisheries. 

In Norway there are only two . towns with above 
20,000 inhabitants: — the capital, Christiania, a well- 
built and beautifully placed town, and Bergen, on the 
Atlantic coast, the Liverpool of Noi-way, Trondjem, 
Stavanger and Ghristiansand, on the same coast, trade 
in fish, timber, and copper. Drammen, on the Chris- 
tiania Fiord, is the chief timber port. In Sweden there 
are but four towns with a population of 20,000 or 
upwards. The trade of the country centres in the 
capital, Stockholm, which is sometimes called the 
Venice of the north, because it is built upon nine 
islands, and contains many splendid buildings (which 
are generally roofed with copper) : it has the advantage 
over the southern Venice in point of cleanliness : it is 
built upon the islands of Lake Malar; and its channels 
open to the Baltic through a maze of lovely islets. 
Goteborg, on the Kattegat, is also a great trading 
town, larger than the capital. From Malmo on the 
Sound, the com of the southern plain is exported. 
Norrkdping, on an inlet of the Baltic, is, after Stock- 
holm, the busiest manufacturing town in Sweden; 
Gefle is the second port on the Baltic side ; and Karls- 
krona^ on the south coast, is the head-H][uarters of the 
fleet of Sweden. 
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Of the population, about three-fourths belong to 
Sweden. Norway is the most thinly-peopled country 
in Europe, having only eleven inhabitants to the square 
mile, while Sweden has twenty. Only one-tenth of the 
inhabitants live in towns, which are therefore both few 
and small ; the agricultural regions are the most thickly 
peopled. Lapland, which forms the extreme north of 
both countries, has not one person to tbe square mile. 
The Scandinavians are of Germanic race, with the 
exception of a few Finns and Lapps in the north. 

Norway was, until recently, united to Denmark, and 
the people are not unlike the Danes, being fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, strong, and of middle-height ; Danish is the 
language of the towns and of literature, the Old Norse, 
which is nearly related to it, being banished to the 
country districts and the fiords. The Swedish language 
is allied to the Norse and the Danish; the Swedes 
are also a Germanic people, but are tall, strong, and 
have more varieties of character amongst them than 
the Norwegians. The Finlanders of Finmark in the 
north are darker than the Norwegians, but do not 
differ from them in general form; they are few in 
number, and speak Finnish. The Lapps of the Arctic 
provinces are "little, yellow, thick-set people, with 
small, slit eyes, broad, low brow, and sharp, beardless 
chin ; they have been kept separate as an inferior race 
by the Northmen." 

Sweden and Norway are under the same king, but 
have different constitutions, that of Norway being 
much the more democratic. The present royal family 
is remarkable as being descended from Bemadotte, 
one of Napoleon's generals, and the only king of his 
appointing whose descendants still rule a kingdom. 
All the people are Lutherans, of so strict a sort, that 
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any Swede abandoning the religion of the State is 
punished with exile. Education is universal, partly 
because no persons may be married who have not been 
admitted to communion, while only those who can read 
are thus admitted. In Norway, the schoolmaster goes 
to the children, who are too widely scattered to be 
drawn together in numbers. Wandering schoolmasters 
travel from hamlet to hamlet, stopping a fortnight in 
each place. The peninsula has three universities, those 
of Upsala and Lund in Sweden, and that of Ohristiania 
in Norway. LinnaBus, the great botanist, was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Upsala. The long winters 
give leisure for much study, and the people are generally 
well-informed ; they are also very social and hospitable, 
and the rapid and easy sledge-travelling brings them 
together in merry winter parties; though perhaps 
merry is hardly the word, for the Scandinavians are 
quiet folk, not easily excited. They meet and part 
with bowings and civilities which are almost Ohinese 
itt their duration. 

Questions on the Maps of Scandinavia and Denmark. 

1. What waters bound the Scandinavian peninsula? To what 
land is it attached ? What countries does it include ? Through 
how many degrees of latitude does it stretch? What other 
oountries of the world lie, partly, in the same latitude? 

2. Describe the coast of Norway. Compare it with that of 
Sweden. Kame the four largest fiords, or openings, beginning at 
the extreme north. Two groups of islands north of the Arctic 
Circle. The most northerly island. The cape on this Island. The 
most northerly cape on the mainlcmd. The most southerly cape. 
Five towns on the west coast. Three towns in the south-east of 
Norway. 

3. The Scandinavian mountains nearly fill Norway, — ^by what 
names is the range known' in the north, south, and centre ? Name 
three or four of the highest points. How does the position of the 

T 2 
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moantains affect the riyeis ? Compare the riyen of Norway witk 
those of Sweden. In what direction and into what sea do tbe latter 
flow? Name two of the longest. 

4. In what part of Sweden are the largest lakes? Name three 
of these. > 

5. Name fiye towns in Sweden to the sonth of the 60th parallel ; 
three towns to the north of it. 

6. Name three large Swedish islands in the Baltic. 

7. What channels separate Jutland from Scandinayia? The 
northern point of Jutland. The fiord which nearly cuts through 
the land. Where, exactly, are the Great Belt, the Little Belt, and 
the Sound ? Name three large islands in the Baltic which form 
part of the kingdom of Denmark. Name towns upon any of these. 
Name three towns in the peninsula. 

8. State precisely, from the map of Europe, the position of 
Iceland and of the Faroe Islands. One or two mountains in Ice- 
land. The capital of Iceland. 
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THE EABTH. 

OuB world is really a kind of star which, with seven 
others something like it, is continually going round the 
sun; these eight wandering stars are called planets, 
a word which means wanderers. Our world is a 
planet, and its name is Earth : another planet is called 
Venus, anotter Jupiter, a third Neptune, and so on; 
and besides these, there are upwards of a hundred 
smaller planets, as well as other heavenly bodies, en- 
gaged in this ceaseless revolution round the sun. The 
sun, and all the heavenly bodies which travel round 
him, make up what is called the Solar System. 

But, you will say, the stars all shine like lamps; 
our earth is not on fire ; how, then, can it look like a 
star? It is true that most of the stars do shine and 
bum like the sun, but the eight planets, of which our 
earth is one, shine in another way. Have you ever 
seen the windows of a house look red and bright, as if 
the buildings were on fire, when the setting sun was 
shining on them? You know they have no light in 
themselves, but are sending back or reflecting the light 
of the sun. In the same way, on a sunshiny, hot day 
by the sea- side you can hardly bear to look at anything ; 
water, walls, and pavement dazzle you with the sun's 
light which they are reflecting. Now, if we were off 
our earth, far away in space, we should not see houses, 
trees, and water, but just a ball shining all over with 
the light of the sun which it is sending back, or 
reflecting : and this is how it is that the planets, and 
our moon also, shine like bright stars, though they 
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are dull enough in themselves ; they send hack or reflect 
the bright light of the snn. 

Day and night, never resting for a moment, the 
planets are continually moving round the sun. When 
the journey is finished they begin again, unwearied, 
silent, punctual: so punctual, that astronomers know 
in what part of the sky to look for a planet at any 
moment, and it comes, more true to time than a rail- 
way train, but without blowing of whistles or ringing 
of bells, without bustle or noise or smoke ; while the 
astronomers are filled with delight to see how well 
these wonderful works of God obey the law He has 
given them. 

The eight planets do not travel side by side ; some 
are much farther from the sun than our earth is, some 
are nearer to him ; and as each keeps at certain distances 
from the sun throughout its journey, the more distant 
the planet is, the longer the time it takes to finish its 
course. Thus, the length of our year is 365i days, but 
the planet Saturn, which is much further from the sun 
than the earth is, has a year nearly thirty times as 
long as ours ; that is to say, he has a far larger circuit 
to make, so it takes him nearly thirty times as long as 
it takes our earth to perform his revolution round the 
sun. Supposing each of the planets left a shining 
track which we could see as it went on its course, there 
would be eight shining circles round the sun at dif- 
ferent distances from him; and these would show us 
the orbits] or paths of the planets. The path our earth 
takes through space in her journey round the sun is 
her orbit. Not that there is a real path or waymark of 
any kind for her to follow: yet year after year she 
journeys over the same course, and never gets nearer 
to the sun or farther from him. Should she lose her 



way hy any chance, and get nearer, terrible things 
TTonld follow ; the very hills and ground wonld bam, 
and onr whole worid would become a great fire, kindled 




by the fierce heat of the ann. Bnt there ia no chance in 
the matter ; God keeps the earth and the other planets 
moving round the ann, each in its own place, in obedience 
to certain wondeifal lawa which cannot be broken. 

Hote.— The Sgore ihons tbe eight planeta in the order of 
diatance tronk the boo ; it shows abu tlieli relBtive aizea. E is the 
earth with her moon. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

Thb earth not only travels round the sun in a year, 
but the whole of that time it is itself turning round, or 
rotating. 

Just so, a top while spinning round may move at 
the same time along the floor. Turn round a few 
times on your heels, and you will see how. It takes 
you a much longer time to spin round than the top 
requires, because you are much larger than the top ; 
and the earth is so huge, that it cannot rotate or spin 
round in less than twenty-four hours — a whole day 
and night — although it revolves at the equator at the 
astonishing rate of a thousand miles an hour. As there 
are 365 days in a year, the earth turns quite round 
365 times while she is moving round the sun, as you 
might turn round ten times while moving across the 
room. 

Have you ever wondered why it is we have bright 
day to work and take our pleasure in, and then dark 
night wherein to rest, and that these never fJEul to 
foUow, the one after the other? 

Our earth, without the cnm, would be quite dark and 
cold. Every ray of light, every ray of heat, comes 
from the sun ; and that is why the earth is made to 
journey round him, and never to wander away; for 
what could she do out in the cold and the dark? But 
the earth is round, the shape of an orange. Some 
evening, hold an orange close to a candle, and you will 
see exactly half the orange made bright with the light; 
the other half is in the shade, and there is a cleai^ 
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though faint line marking where the light part and the 
dark part begin. Do the same thing with a very large 
ImII, and the light and dark parts will show more 
clearly. Hold any round object before a light, and 
half the object will be lighted up ; the other half will 
remain dark : as you see half the orange in the figure 
below lighted by the candle, while the other half is in 
fihade. 





The earth is a round object; the sun is its light. 
Is, therefore, one half of the world bright, beautiful, 
and warp, and the other half cold, dreary and dark, 
without moving creature or growing plant? Assuredly 
no ; and how the whole of the earth is lighted, an illus- 
tration will help you to understand : — run a knitting- 
needle through an orange, and turn the orange very 
slowly round the needle before a candle. Half is 
always in the light, half in the shade ; but not the 
same half always : one bit after another gets into the 
light ; what was in the light gets into the shade ; so 
that every bit of the orange by turn is in the light half, 
and every bit has its turn in the dark. 

Now you see what a beautiful, kind contrivance it is 
to keep the earth continually turning round before the 
sun while she travels round him. By far the greater 
part of the earth, all the way round, has its turn in the 
light and its turn in the dark in twenty-four hours. 
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It is because it takes the earth that time to turn com- 
pletely round that our day and night last twenty-four 
hours, or to speak more exactly, twenty-three hours 
fifty-six minutes. The half turned to the sun has day, 
the half turned from the sun has night : when it is 
night with us, the people on the opposite half have 
day, and when we are about our work, they are in bed. 
This movement of the earth is called its diurrud, or 
daily motion. 

In order to understand the manner of the earth's 
rotation, watch a wheel turning round quickly, and 
you will see that the middle part, which is called the 
axle, is quite still. Again : when a top is spinning its 
fastest — "sleeping" — the very middle of the top, right 
through down to the point, is still. 

Everything which turns round or rotates in this 
way turns on a still middle line ; not a real line ; the 
, stillness is real, but the line is often imaginary. An 
imaginary central line is called an axis. If you could 
turn round upon your heels, you would turn upon an 
axis. The top spins upon its axis. The earth spins or 
rotates upon her axis once in twenty-four hours. But, 
remember, the axis is imaginary, and might be less than 
a thread in breadth, while the knitting-needle we have 
used to illustrate it is a tangible thing, really still. 
You remember that the earth is a little flattened at the 
top and bottom ; the earth's axis runs through the centre 
of the earth from one flattened end to the other, and 
the points where the axis would come out if it were a 
real instead of an imaginary line are called poles. One 
of the poles always points to a particular star in the 
heavens called the Pole Star, and that is the North Pole 
of the earth ; the pole at the opposite flattened end is 
the South Pole. 
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You remember that the earth bulges slightly towards 
the middle, and that, round the broadest part of the 
earth, exactly in the middle, between the two poles, is 
an imaginary line called the equator, which divides the 
earth into equal parts : the half between the equator 
and the north pole is the northern hemisphere; the 
other half, between the equator and the south pole, is 
the southern hemisphere. Sphere is a word meaning a 
round object ; the word hemi means half. The illustra- 
tion on the last page shows the eastern and western 
hemispheres, and supposes the earth to be divided 
through the middle from pole to pole. 
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THE SEASONS. 

The days of our year are not alike all the year round : 
we have winter frost and snow, and leafless trees ; 
then spring ; after that, the bright, hot summer ; next 
autumn; and then winter again. We have sunshine 
in winter as well as in summer, but the two are dif- 
ferent : the summer sun compels us to wear cool cloth- 
ing, but in winter we want warm wraps on the brightest 
day. The reason is, that though the earth goes on her 
regular path, and does not go away from the sun, yet 
our country and others north of the equator are lean- 
ing away from him in the winter and towards him in 
the summer ; thus the whole northern hemisphere gets 
&r less sunshine in our winter than in our summer. 

How can part of the earth be turned from the sun if 
the whole is not ? That is another wise arrangement 
which secures that nearly the whole world should be 
pleasant to live in. If the earth were to go round the 
sun with her axis upright, that is, standing up straight 
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from pole to pole, as in the figure, the middle bul^ng 
part where the equator is would be always exactly 
opposite to the sun, smd would get too much heat ; while 
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we, who live abont half way between the equator and 
the north pole, should never get enough Bunshme to 
ripen our corn and fruit. The son's rays wonid fall 
straight down upon the equator, and would slope bo 
much to reach us that we should get very little heat: 
on the same principle, a leg of mutton roasting in front 
of a kitchen fire receives heat enough to cook it; but if 
it be removed to a comer of the fireplace which only 
slanting rays of heat can reach, we may wait for our 
dinnere. But the earth does not travel with its axis 




upright. It is always a sloping line ; sloping, not 
towards the sun, but towards the path along which the 
earth travels ; and it is this position of the earth's axis 
which cauBea the north pole at one time, the south pole 
at another, to turn towards the sun. Of course there 
is no real path, it is merely a way through space ; but 
imagine it a real road for a moment, and yon can 
think of the earth bowling along with her axis sloping 
towards the road. The illustration shows the position 
which the earth fuaintains in herjoumeyround the sun. 
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That is how the earth moves, never turning out 
of her way, or changing her position in the least, but 
with her north pole always pointing towards the pole 
star in the heavens.* 
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Hold a little china figure sloping towards a table on 
which a candle is standing. Fix on a bright nail in 
the wall for your pole star, and take care to keep the 

* It is interesting to be able to find oat the pole star, or north star 
in the heavens ; the familiar group of stars in the figure is Charles's 
Wain (waggon) : the two last stars in the back of the waggon point, 
you will see, to the pole star, and are therefore called the pointers. 
The rotation of the earth causes an apparent change in the position 
of the heavenly bodies, and this constellation appears to revolve, 
from hour to hour, completely round the pole star ; the figure shows 
it in four different positions, but in them all the pointers do their 
work of pointing out the north pole of the heavens. 
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head of the figure always pointing towards it. Tken 
carry the figure steadily round the candle, never chang- 
ing its position, but keeping it always sloping a little, 
from the head downwards, towards the table. At one 
time the candle shines straight on the middle of tbe 
doll. Then move the figure round, always in the same 
position, and you will find the feet turned towards the 
candle and the head turned a little away. Go on far- 
ther, and the candle shines straight on the middle, 
and neither head nor feet are turned towards it. Go 
farther round, and the head is turned towards the light 
and the feet away. When you get to the point where 
you began, the candle will again shine on the middle. 

It is rather difficult to keep the doll steady in the 
same position, and always pointing to the pole star; 
but if you can manage it you will be able to under- 
stand a little how we get the four seasons. The diffi- 
culty is to keep the figure at the right slope as yon 
carry it round the light, so that, supposing it could 
leave a photograph of itself upon the air every six 
inches of the way, all the photographs should be parallel 
with one another. 

The axis of the earth is said to incline (or lean) 
to the plane of its orbit at an angle of 66^ degrees — an 
expression rather hard to understand. Imagine a flat 
surface to extend from the pathway of the earth to the 
sun, and you will have an idea of the plane of the eartKs 
orbit: inclined at an angle of 66^ degrees, describes 
exactly how far the earth slopes ; when you stand up- 
right on the ground you form with it an angle of 
90 degrees, thus |_ ; an angle of 45 degrees is the slope 
a pile of loose gravel, or earth, or flour naturally takes 
when left to itself, thus \ ; while an angle of 66i^ 
degrees is a slope about midway between these two 
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angles. Wliy each slope is described as forming an 
angle of so many degrees you may understand later on. 

Having carried the little figure round tlie light, take 
an orange, with a line round the middle for the equator, 
and a knitting-needle through it to represent the axis. 
Put N at the top for the north pole, and S at the 
bottom for the south pole. Then carry it gently round 
the candle, with the knitting-needle always sloping as 
before towards the table, and the north pole always 
painting to the pole «tor, that is, to the nail you have 
fixed upon. You will find that at one time the north 
pole turns a little towards the candle, and the south 
pole a little away. As you go on, the candle shines 
full on the equator, and neither of the poles turns 
towards it ; go on farther, and the south pole turns to, 
and the north pole away from the light. Continue 
moving round, and again the candle shines full on the 
equator, and neither pole turns towards it. 

England is in the northern hemisphere, about half 
way between the north pole and the equator; our 
warmest time, our summer, is, therefore, when the 
north pole turns towards the sun; and our coldest 
time when the south pole is turned toward, and our part 
of the world a little away from the sun, so that we 
get only his slanting rays. We have our spring and 
autumn when the sun shines straight down on the 
equator, and the poles are turned neither toward nor 
from him. Our autumn is warmer than our spring, 
because the sun has been shining upon us all the sum- 
mer and has made our part of the world warm, in the 
same way as a room is made warm that has had a good 
fire burning in it all day. As the middle of the earth, 
about the equator, is the part always nearest to the sun 
and is never turned from him, that is the hottest part 

u 
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of the world, and it has not the ohange of the fonr 
seasons as we have. 

The illustration on the next page shows the earth at 
four positions in its orbit. The shaded portions merely 
show the half of the earth which is turned from the 
sun, and therefore has night. When the earth is in the 
positions A and 0, the sun is exactly overhead at the 
equator, and as his rays light up one half of the earth's 
surface at one time, his light reaches exactly from pole 
to pole without falling over in the least beyond either 
pole. Therefore, as the earth turns round before the 
sun, every point on its surface has exactly twelve hours 
in the light and twelve hours in the dark. The earth 
reaches these positions in March and September, and 
then occur the equinoxes, or '* equal nights," when day 
and night are of equal length all over the globe. When 
the earth is at the position A we have our spring 
equinox ; at C our autumnal equinox. 

As the earth moves towards the position B, the north 
pole inclines more and more towards the sun, which, 
therefore, appears to rise higher and higher overhead 
in the northern hemisphere. The sun is no longer 
exactly overhead at the equator, but by the time the 
earth is at B the northern tropic is under his vertical 
rays. When, therefore, the earth has reached the 
position B, in the month of July, we have long days 
and short nights in the northern hemisphere, because, 
as you will see by the figure, a good deal more than 
half of that hemisphere is in the light. This is what is 
called the summer BoleUee of the northern hemisphere, 
because, when the sun is overhead at the tropic, he 
appears to stand still from day to day. 

Going round another quarter of its orbit, the earth 
reaches the position 0, of which we have spoken, and 
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then goes on to D. Here the south pole is turned 
towards the sun, and the north pole away, so that the 
northern hemisphere has short days and but little 
heat from the sun, from which it is turned partly 
away. Then, in December, we have the winter solaticey 
while the sun rests above the southern tropic, and 
the southern hemisphere enjoys its summer. 

You understand now that we have summer because 
the north pole turns towards the sun during our sum- 
mer season, and therefore the whole of the northern 
hemisphere is then brought under his light and heat. 
The extraordinary thing is that the whole earth is no 
less than three millions of miles further away from the 
sun in our summer than in our winter; the earth's 
orbit is not a circle, but a figure called an elUpae, a 
slightly flattened circle such as you see in the figure 
below — though the circle is not nearly so much flat- 
tened as it would appear from the illustration; the 
diagram shows you also that the sun is not in the 
centre of this ellipse, but a good deal nearer to one end 
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than to the other. Now, we have our summer when 
the earth is goiug round the part of its orbit most dis- 
tant from the sun; the most distant point is called 
aphelion (ie. from, or distant from, the sun), which 
the earth reaches in July, while it is at the point 
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nearest to the sun, called, perihelion (near the snn), abont 
Christmas. But the winter days are short, so we do 
not get much sunshine to warm us ; nor does the sun 
rise high in the sky at this season, so that his rays 
slant very much as they fall upon us, and, as we have 
said before, slanting rays convey but little heat. 
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PABAIiLELS OF LATITUDE. 

It is very important to know the distance of places 
from the equator, because upon that the climate of a 
place greatly depends. Distance from the equator is 
called latitude. Places north of that line are in north 
latitude ; those south of it are in south latitude. But 
it is not enough to know that a place is in north or 
south latitude : if you wish to know its climate, and 
therefore, what animals and plants it produces, you 
must know exactly how far it is from the equator. 

That people may know this, other imaginary lines are 
drawn on globes and maps as if they passed round the 
earth in the same direction as the equator, and parallel 
with it, as the two lines of a railway are parallel with 
each other ; that is, running in the same direction and 
keeping always at the same distance from one another. 
These imaginary lines round the world, at equal 
distances from the equator and from each other, are 
called parallels of latitude, and are marked upon globes, 
and maps of the world, or of any part of it. 

If you know which parallel a place is upon, you know 
its distance from the equator, and can judge fairly well 
how hot or how cold it is. But how are we to know 
any particular parallel so as to speak of it ? Has each 
a name of its own ? Not a name, but a number. 

The world is a globe, or sphere, and therefore, any 
line which goes entirely round it must be a circle, the 
shape of a ring. For convenience in measuring, the 
circle has been divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
which is called a degree. Divide any circle into 
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qnarters, and in each quarter there will be ninety of 
these degrees, because four times ninety are 860. A 
great circle^ that is, one drawn round the world from 
pole to pole, and passing through the equator, must 
contain 360 degrees; and therefore, from the equator 
to either of the poles, a quarter of a circle, the distance 
is ninety degrees. Imagine a line marked on such a 
great circle for each one of these degrees, to measure 
them off, as the inches are measured off on a foot rule : 
these lines must go round the earth, for the measure is 




wanted everywhere; and they must be parallel with 
the equator, or the measure would not be true. Such 
lines are called parallels of latitude, of which there are 
ninety between the equator and the north pole, and as 
many between the equator and the south pole, a parallel 
to mark each degree. 

A place on the fifth parallel to the north is five 
degrees north of the equator, and must be hot ; while 
London, which is near the fifty-first parallel north, has 
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a temperate climate, rather inclined to be cold ; and a 
place seventy-five degrees north is in the frigid zone, 
very cold. Each of the parallels is not always marked 
upon maps ; every fifth or tenth is enough to enable us 
to find a place when once we know that it is so many 
degrees north or south of the equator. To express that 
a place is in forty-five degrees north latitude, we write 
45° N. lat., the symbol ° after 45 standing for degrees. 
Each degree of latitude is divided into sixty equal parts 
called minuteSy and each minute into sixty equal parts 
called seconds. Minutes are represented by a single 
stroke, thus ', and seconds by two strokes ": thus 
London Bridge is in 51° 30' 24" N. lat. A minute of 
latitude is equal to a geographical mile — called by 
sailors a knot; therefore, there are 60 geographical 
miles in a degree, or 69^^ statute miles, for the geo- 
graphical mile is somewhat longer than the statute 
mile by which lands-folk measure distance. 

If we have the latitude of a place expressed in degrees, 
it is easy to find its distance from the equator in miles, 
for degrees of latitude are always of the same length, 
each degree being the three hundred and sixtieth part of 
a great cirde. Now a great circle is one which divides 
the world into two equal halves : you think at once of 
the equator, and that no doubt is a great circle ; but 
an orange could be divided into halves from flattened 
end to flattened end as well as through the bulging 
middle ; and not only so, but you could put the knife 
in in several positions so as to divide the orange into 
halves. In the same way, any line which goes round 
the earth so as to pass through both poles and through 
the equator divides the world into two equal parts or 
halves, and, for this reason, all the lines which you see 
on a globe meeting at the poles are the halves of great 
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circles — the other halves being on the opposite side of 
the globe. 

As distance from the equator is measured upon a 
great circle, the degrees of latitude are, as we have said, 
always of the same length, each degree being one three 
hundred and sixtieth part of a great circle, that is 
60 geographical or 69^^ statute miles. 360 x 69^^ will 
give you the measure round of a great circle, or in 
other words, the ctrcutn/lsrence of the earth. 

A moment's thought will show you that none of the 
parallels excepting the equator itself can be a great 
circle, because these become smaller and smaller as 
they approach the poles; and they are called smaU 
circles^ to distinguish them from the great circles which 
cut the world into halves. 
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THE FIVE ZONES. 

The most important of the small circles are the 
parallels at 23J° and at QQ]^"^ north and south of the 
equator. Look on a globe or a map of the world, and 
you will see that these parallels have names; those 
north and south of the equator are the Tropica of 
Cancer and Capricorn, and those round the poles are 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. These four lines divide 
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the surface of the world into five broad belts, or zones 
(as you may see in the figure), which are marked by 
distinct climates ; and why this is the case we shall 
try to explain. Though at one time of the year the 
north pole is turned a little towards the sun, and at 
another the south pole, yet the earth's axis never slopes 
so much as to turn away the broad middle part where 
the equator is from the sun's rays. 
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That middle band of the earth — ^to the north of the 
equator as far as the Tropio of Canoer, and to the 
south, as far as that of Oapricom — ^is the hottest region, 
and is called the torrid zone, or belt ; the word torrid 
means burning, and the name is suitable enough. The 
lands between these two parallels are spoken of as 
within the tropios ; and these tropical countries receive 
so much heat because there is no day in the year when 
the sun is not shining directly overhead in some part 
of this region — either upon the equator or to the south 
or the north of it — so that his rays flEdl to the earth 
straight, and not slanting. In this torrid zone there 
is no change of winter, spring, and summer, but hot 
weather aU the year through. 

From the equator up towards the north pole the 
world becomes colder and colder the farther we go, 
until at last, within the Arctic Circle, there are frost- 
bound lands and frozen seas, or at the best narrow 
water channels between huge, slow-moving icebergs. 
This dreary part of the world is called the north frigid^ 
or cold zone. Even when the north pole is turned 
towards the sun, there is never enough heat in his 
slanting rays to melt the ice to any great depth ; but 
that part of the year is summer in those regions as with 
ourselves, and is a joyous time for unlucky ships bound 
in frozen seas, as for the scattered natives of this dreary 
clime. 

As the earth is round, only half of it can be lighted 
at one time by the sun. When the north pole is turned 
towards the sun, the sunlight cannot reach all the way 
down to the south pole ; it reaches to the north pole, 
and falls a good bit over to the other side ; it falls over, 
indeed, exactly 23^ degrees, as fEur as the bounding line 
marked by the Arctic Circle. At the time of the year 
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when this is the caae, there is never any night at the 
north pole. Though that part of the earth turns round 
with the rest once in twenty-four hours, yet, as the 
whole of it is turned towards the sun while the earth 
rotates, that region " cannot get out of the light "; so 
there is a long, long summer's day up there ; and the 
sun shines at midnight, when we are in bed and 
asleep, but always low down in the sky, like a setting 
sun. The nearer we get to the pole the longer the 
days become, until at the pole itself there is a single 
day which lasts for half the year; that is, the sun 
can be seen all that time. 

In our winter, it is the south pole which has the 
sunshine, and the north pole is turned away from the 
sun ; then, the north pole has a long night, and the 
scanty inhabitants of the north frigid zone have to live 
for months without daylight, though they are cheered 
by beautiful rosy lights in the heavens, known as the 
Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, 

Within the Antarctic Circle are icebergs and frozen 
seas, and here, too, are long, long days and nights, 
just as about the north pole ; this is the south frigid 
zone, which has its dark, cold winter night when the 
north has its long day, because when the one pole is 
turned towards the sun the other is turned from him. 

Between these two frigid zones and the torrid zone, 
are two broad belts of land where it is never very hot, 
because the sun is never exactly overhead in any spot 
in these regions ; neither is it very cold ; and here the 
people always have day and night in the course of 
twenty-four hours ; here, too, they enjoy, more or less, 
the pleasant change of the four seasons in their year. 

Apples, plums, wheat, barley, and oats grow in these 
regions; the fields are green, and the trees, for the 
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most part, lose their leaves in the autumn and produce 
new ones in the spring. These are the temperate 
zones. That between the torrid zone and the north 
frigid is the north temperate zone, in which England 
lies; the south temperate zone is between the torrid 
and the south frigid zones. These broad belts become 
warmer as we approach the equator, and colder the 
nearer we draw to the poles ; but as the lands in them 
are not excessively warm or cold, the word temperate is 
used to describe the whole. 
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SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

One change which is constantly taking place in the 
heavens is familiar to every one. The sun never 
seems to remain still in the same place. Go forth at 
early dawn and there is no sun to be seen, but every- 
thing stands out in a clear light, and you know the 
sun is coming ; then the eastern sky becomes bright, 
getting more beautiful and golden every moment ; and 
then, breaking through purple clouds with golden 
edges, you see a bright rim, too dazzling to look at, 
coming up from behind the earth into the golden sky. 
The rim rises and rises until at last the whole round, 
glorious sun is shining in the sky which he made 
splendid with his rays before he appeared ; and as the 
morning goes on he gets higher and higher in the 
heavens, and is no longer bathed in golden sky and 
rosy clouds. By noon he reaches his highest point, 
more or less nearly overhead, and he still continues his 
course across the sky, until, in the evening, he reaches 
the point just opposite to that where his course began. 
Then he gradually goes down, with a splendour like 
that of his rising, often in a sky like a sea of gold, with 
cities and palaces and strange, beautiful forms rising 
out of it. After the last edge of the sun has dis- 
appeared below the earth, a clear, soft light remains 
for a while, such as came before his rising in the morn- 
ing, which is called twilight^ as you know. 

This appearance of the sun going over our earth 
every day was very puzzling to the ancients, and their 
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If a person be carried along in a railway carriage 
at a very quick rate, he does not eaem to be moving at 
all himaelf, but houses, trees, and towns seem to be 
running fast in the opposite direction. So, if yon turn 
round quickly, the room seems to be spinning rottnd 
fast the other way. In the same way, the sun appears 
to take his daily course over the earth, moving from 




east to west, while it is really the earth which moves 
in quite the opposite direction, from west to east. The 
sun, at least, as far as we are concerned, is standing 
still. 

The earth, as you know, is constantly turning round 
before the sun ; half is always in the light of the snn, 
and half in the dark ; but as the earth ifl always turn- 
ing, part after part comes up under the sun, and part 
after part goes down into the shade. 

In our early morning, England, the part of the earth 
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we live upon, gradually rolls round towards tie sun. 
First, we see a rim in the far east, but the roundness 
of the earth comes between us and the whole sun; 
then we go rolling on towards the sun until we see 
the whole of him; we still roll forward till we get 
under the sun, and have him nearly overhead, as in the 
picture on the preceding page ; then it is twelve o'clock, 
or noon, not only with us, but with all the places and 
people exactly in a line with us, north and south. 

All these places have rolled under the sun just at 
the same moment as the spot we are standing on; 
which you will understand if you will draw chalk lines 
between the two flattened ends of an orange, and then 
twirl it slowly between your thumb and finger. The 
whole of one line comes forward at once, you see ; then 
the whole of the next, and so on, just as all the places 
in a line from pole to pole come forward at once as the 
earth turns. 

As the earth goes on rolling, our country is no longer 
nearly under the sun as at midday, but rolls further 
and farther back until we begin to lose sight of him ; 
and at last we are turned quite away, and get not one 
ray of his light, not even the twilight which lasts for 
a little while after the sun has set. 

Then it is our night, but all the world is not dark. 
The part opposite to our feet, on the other side of the 
round earth, has rolled full into the sunshine, and 
when it is midnight with us, there the sun is overhead^ 
and it is noon. 

Such lines as we have imagined between the flattened 
ends of an orange to join together the parts that roll 
into the Hght at the same time are supposed to be 
drawn from pole to pole on the earth's surface, passing 
through the equator. Each of these lines passes tixrough 
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all the places that have their noon at the same time : 
now, it is noon at any place because that part of the 
earth has rolled forward so as to come under the sun ; 
and as the whole earth from pole to pole rolls forward 
at once, all places exactly in a line with one another 
have mid-day at the same moment. The imaginary 
lines passing through such places are called meridian ; 
the word meridian means mid-day, and meridians are 
mid-day lines, and are the lines marked on globes and 
maps running from north to south. 

These meridian lines are of great use, as they enable 




us to tell how far places are from one another east and 
west. By means of the equator, and the lines which 
run paraUel with it, we know how far north or south 
of the equator any place lies ; but we might search all 
round the globe before we found a place in a given 
IcUitude, say 25° N., if we did not know which meridian 
line went through it. 

As all the meridians are halves of great circles 

X 
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■which pass through the equator and meet at the poles, 
there is no difference of size to show that one should 
' he first rather than another; therefore most of the 
oountries of Europe reckon as their first meridian that 
which passra nearest to their respective capitals. 
English geographers number the meridian lines frota 
Greenwich, near London. The line vhich mns from 
pole to pole and passeB through Greenwich is our first 
meridian ; and every place exactly north and Bonth of 
Greenwich, nearly all the way to the poles, has noon 
at the same time as onrselvea. Though they are not 
always all marked upon maps, there is a meridian line 
to measure off every degree upon the equator ; there- 
fore there are S60 meridians, which are divided into 
east and west, 180 being east of Greenwich, and 180 
west. The distance between places, east and west, is 
called longitude. 

There is a difference which you cannot fail to notice 
between the two sets of lines which cross on a globe ; 




the lines of latitude are parallel, that is, they remain 
always at the same distance from one another ; but the 
meridians draw together until they finally meet at the 
north and south poles. Longitude, like latitude, is 
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measured by degrees ; but the degrees of latitude are 
always of the same length, being measured on the 
great circles which go round the earth from pole to 
pole. Longitude is measured on the gradually narrow- 
ing circles which go from the equator to the poles ; so 
that while a degree of longitude is 69]^ miles in length 
at the equator (being the 360th part of a great circle of 
the earth), it gradually contracts as we go north or 
south, until at the poles it has dwindled away to 
nothing. A degree of longitude measured on the 51st 
parallel N., upon which London stands, is 37 miles in 
length. 

All parts of the world that lie to the east of Green- 
wich are in east longitude, and the rest of the world, 
the half that lies to the west of Greenwich, is in west 
longitude ; the meridians are marked 25° W., or 50° E. 
long., according to the number of degrees they lie to 
the east or west of Greenwich. Places east of Green- 
wich, or in east longitude, have their noon before we 
do, because they turn towards the sun in the morning 
before we do, while all places in west longitude have 
their noon later. It is by means of this fact that the 
mariner in the open ocean is able to calculate his longi- 
tude. He carries with him a chronometer set to Green- 
wich time, that is, a clock which shows when it is midday 
at Greenwich : now, if the sun reaches its highest point 
where his ship is sailing when his chronometer marks 
four minutes to twelve, the sailor knows that he is one 
degree east of Greenwich; if high noon on the seas 
takes place at 11 a.m. by the chronometer, he is in 
15° E. long.; for a difference of four minuteis of time 
shows a difference of I*' of longitude, and therefore a 
difference of 60 minutes of time shows a difference of 
15° of longitude. If the ship is under a noon-day sun 
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when the chronometer points to 2 p.m., it is in 30° W. 
long., and so on. It is interesting to calculate at what 
hour of our day certain places east and west of us have 
their noon. The rule is very simple; allow four 
minutes for every degree of longitude, and make mid- 
day earlier if the place is to the east of us ; later if the 
place is to the west. 
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